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County of AN T RIM, IRELAND, , 
SIR, 


, earcarte of the many benefits — 


I have derived from the PA- 
TRONAGE you long fo generoufly 
have granted, and {till continue to 
afford me; and of the goodnefs of 
your heart in promoting, and en- 
couraging, as far as in your power, 
whatever tends to the advantage of 
your fellow creatures, as well as to 
virtue in general, I am ftrongly in-. 
duced, both by izclination, and gra- 
titude, to make this public acknow- 
ledgement of them. 


Tue connection in which you once 
ftood to a gentleman* high in mili- 


%* His brother, the late Lieut. Général Smith. 
tary 
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tary rank, and to another * equally 
diftinouithed injthe practice of me- 
dicine, makes the DEDICATION 
of the following fheets to you, come 
with double propriety; which, while 
hey have for their objec? the welfare 
of the Soldiery, in as far as the caré 
of their health is concerned, have 
fill kept in view anorher,- not. lefs 

important, the ‘recommendation of 
the ftudy of medical *fcience, : the 
true bafis.on which fuch’ care “can 


be: ied ean 


enn DEDICATION. 


) Daig: tveati fe then, on the Duazies 
ofa Regimental Surgeon, which un~ 
der the fan@ion of your name; is 
now {ent into the world, I do not 
infcribe to you with the lips of Adu- 
fatien, or thro’ motives of felf-inte-. 


rien eS i as. EUR ET Satan ea ny 


* His brother-in-law, the late Dr. Smith, de- 
fervedly the firft Peattical phyfician in. the metropolis 


of Ireland. 
re{t, 
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reft, (the former, I am fully con- 
{cious you hold in contempt, and the 
latter, as can be attefted by thofe 
who intimately know me, I have 
ever de/pifed), but as the only tribute, 
{mall as it may feem, which, at pre- 
fent, I have in my power to offer to 
a kind BENEFACTOR. As fuch 
it is given, and as fuch I hope you 
will accept it. 
| I remain, Sir, 
With the warmeft wifhes for your 
profperity, 
And the higheft fenfe 
of your goodnedis, 
Your moft obedient, ; 


And very humble fervant, 


R. HAMILTON. 
Ipfwich, Suffolk, 1787. 
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A Variety of ufeful, and interefting 
treatifes have been written, efpecially within 
thefe laft fifty years, on military medical 
practice, wherein moft of the difeafes inci- 
dent to troops have been minutely defcribed 
and judicious plans laid down, both for their 
prevention and cure; but no author has hi- 
therto pointed out, in a more particular 
manner, The Duties of the Regimental Sur 
geon, or taken up the fubject in the light in 
which it is here fet forth. 


Ir novelty, therefore, be any recommen- 
dation, the following work has this to plead 
in its favour: but we hope it has more; its 
object is utility, while it inculcates huma- 
nity towards a clafs of men, whofe fituation, 

b at 
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at beft, is but uncomfortable, and yet to 
whom the community are under obligations. 
—I mean the Soldery.-At the fame time a 
review is taken of the general Charaéfer and 
Conduct of the regimental furgeon, as well. 
with refpect to the accomplifhment of this, 
as to his own more comfortable fituation. 


Ir the author has fometimes in purfuing 
his fubje@, fpoken freely, it is not witha 
defign to caft obloquy on individuals, but 
thro’ an ardent with, that the regimental 
{urgeon may become more refpe@table, and 
to attempt a reformation in feveral parts, 
where, perhaps, the military medical name 
has, in a general fenfe, been too jultly ex- 
poied to cenfure. | 


ALTuHo’ feveral eminent men have been,* 
and are in the fervice in the flation of regi- 
mental furgeon, who previous to their en- 
gaging 


* Among thefe we may mention Profeflor Home 
of Edinburgh, the late Dr. Steedman, and Dr. War- 


burton of ditto, and many others, whofe names reflect 
credit on the ftation, 
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gaging in the army practice, have with cre- 
- dit to themfelves, and to the univerfities 
wherein they received their medical educa- 
tion, arrived at the higheft rank in the {ci- 
ence of medicine, which the fchools can 
confer; yet it is a truth too well known to 
be denied, that many more have, and do 
daily find their way into it thre’ zntere/t and 
mis-applied recommendation, whofe opportu- _ 
nities of qualifying themfelves to undertake 
fo important an office, have been a/moft none, 


or, at beft, extremely limited. 


Ir is not of the well-informed medical 
practitioner, fuch as ate alluded to above; 
but of ¢hefe, I am chiefly to be underftood 
as applying my remarks in the following 
work, who, young and inexperienced in the 
profeffion in which they are engaged, and 
without that foundation to buildon, which 
it behoved them to poffefs, may think too 
lightly of the duties of their ftation, and of 
medical practice, becaufe they have not been 
taught 4ow to eftimate it juftly, or take thofe 

| : . advantages 
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advantages of difeafe, that a more liberal edu-_ 


~ cation would have put in their power. 


To regulate health, and to attempt the 


removal of difeaie is, furely, a matter of the 
higheft moment to fociety. ‘The lives of 
his fellow creatures are unlimitedly placed 
in the hands of the medical practitioner, and 
a confidence repofed in him by the public, 
too often on bis own word, and without fuf- 
ficient teftimonials of his qualifications from 
thofe capable of judging, which in the moft 
trivial branch of employment in common 
concerns would be denied the pretender, till 
{pecimens of his abilities had been previouf- 
ly examined, and a proper eftimate formed 
how far he was initiated in the principles of 
the branch he propofes to follow. 


Does any man truft a perfon who calls 
himfelf a taylor, a fhoemaker, a carpenter, 
&c. &c. to make hima coat, a pair of fhoes, 
a door for his houfe, &c. without firft hav- 
ing known fomething of his capacity in the 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs in which he means to employ him? 
-~Before the carpenter can fet up for him- 
felf in his bufinefs, cuftom ordains, and the 
laws give it countenance, that he fhall be 
regularly bred to the trade, and a {pecified 
term of years, is for the moft part, fixed to 
be allowed him for this end; thort of which 
is net thought competent for obtaining a 
proper {kill in the handy-craft, to give him 
pretenfions to the name he would affume. 


Ts it not ftrange, that the fame pains 
fhould not be equally exerted in a matter of 
fuch magnitude as the employment of me- 
' dical practitioners P—The one at moft can 
only fpoil you a piece of labour, and coft you 
nothing but its price, which your purfe may 
éafily afford to repair, while the unqualified 
man, who ufurps the medical character, and 
incautioufly deals out his drugs, poifons 
when unfkilfully applied, may, nay often, 
we fear, does, rob you of the life of your 
deare{t concerns, your friend’s, your child’s, 
your wife’ Se 9% perhaps your own, for ever 


beyond 
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beyond the power of reparation. —Such is 


a melancholy picture of our credulity, in 


thefe nations; but fuch is truth! 


Tue innumerable fwarms of quacks, and 
medicafters, which, to the difgrace of the 
laws of Great Britain and Ireland, beyond all 
other civilized and polithed nations,. that 
daily abound, clearly evince, the above re- 
“flection, fevere as it may feem, is but too 
well founded.*—The noftrums fold in every 
fhop, and puffed off in every new{paper; the 
empyrics that daily ftand in our ftreets, and 
infeft the neighbourhood with the moft 
barefaced affurance, deluding the incautious 
“and credulous multitude, robbing them of 


, 


that which fhould buy them food and 


clothes, and promifing them health, which 
they cannot beftow; and which a little 
time proves, that their impudence, and their 
defign to cheat, were the {ole motives by 
Fan i 7 _ » which 

* While I am writing this, one of thefe Impofters 
ftands in our ftreets, raifing large contributions on the 


credulous multitude,——Let truth, and his works fpeak 
his Eulogium, 
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which they were actuated.—Let thefe, I fay, 


{tand forth, and declare how far the remark 
is founded in juftice! 


Ir was the ferious confideration of this 
fubje&t; I mean, the importance of the 
truft repofed in the medical charaéter, whe- 
ther in a fettled fituation, ‘or in the lefs fta- 
tionary condition of a military practitioner, 
that firft gave rife to the remarks con- 
tained in the following pages. Several 
of them, there is reafon to fear, are not 
more applicable to the army practice, 
than to many fettled practitioners, loaded 
with the mifplaced confidence of the public, 
in various towns and villages ie 
thefe og ot 


- Tur obfervations I have ventured to make 
on that which is the chief purport of this 
publication, are drawn from minute atten- 
tion to the fubject. For my fituation una- 
voidably afforded me many opportunities, 
notwithftanding my ftation was confined, 


and 
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and my fervices limited to a few years only 
during the late war. — | 

WuetTuer I have fpent my time well, 
or otherwife, in collecting them, the pub- 
fic muft judge. This I can with the ut- 
moft veracity declare, whatever may be their 
reception, that my aim was utility, and my 
principle motive, the good of thofe for 
whom I have taken up my pen. 


Ir remains only now, that I return thanks 
to thofe who have generoufly encouraged 
the publication.* It was by their promife 
of fupport, tho’ it muft fall fhort of indem- 
nication of my expences, as the number of 
fubfcribers is confined, that determined me 
to publifh. But emolument alone, on any 
occafion, has never been my ‘chief motive ; 
and was it even fo here, it could not arife 
from a work, the fale of which, from the 
nature of the fubject, and the clafs of men 

to 
speshGesiialimiioitaete ce 


* Vide the lift of fubfcribers, Vol. II. 
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to whom it is chiefly adapted, cannot be 
very extenfive. Yet I have taken what care 
was in my power, in the courfe of my illuf- 
trations, to interf{perfe it with medical anec- 
dotes, &c. as well to render it, in fome de- 
gree, fit for the perufal.of other pradtitioners 
befides thofe of the army, as to explain more 
fully the difterent fubjects which offered 
themielves to my confideration. 


Ir may appear to fome, that.I have often 
dwelt too long on minutia; but they will 
pleafe to obferve, that what may feem trifling 

to the fettled practitioner, may be matter of 
much importance to the regimental fur- 
geon; there is no occafion to illuftrate this 
at prefent; it will be evident to the reader 
when he confiders the regimental furgeons 
fituation, and if he can but for a moment 


fuppofe himfelf in it. 


I HAvE endeavoured to fhow, that the 
regimental practice partakes almoft entirely 
of that which is allotted to the phyfician ; 

e o- henge 
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hence will appear the propriety of incul- 
cating to him the neceflity of a liberal edu- 
cation to difcharge his duty with fidelity, 
nay, with innocence, and without criming- 
lity. I have treated pretty fully and freely 
on the fubject of intoxication. For this I 
hope I cannot incur cenfure, when the daily 
conviviality of a military life is confidered, 
and the danger then of adminiftering medi- 
cines, fhould fome unguarded hour of hila- 


rity induce this condition. 


My cautions on the’careful dofin g of me- 
dicines may in like manner be thought fu- 
perfluous ; but I would hope, that on reflec- 
tion, it will not only efcape condemnation, 
but be thought a proper fubjeét to be handled 


In a-work of this nature. 


Tue utility of experiments when con- 
ducted with care and prudence, mutt be ob- 
vious to every one; and I flatter myfelf no 
apology will be thought neceflary for incul- 
cating an attention to this part of the prac- 

tife 
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tice of medicine. What I have {aid relative 
to the medicines to be kept in the medicine 
cheft, may be confidered as more exception- 
able: I-confefs it 1s far from perfect ; but 
I have given a {ketch of fuch as Ihave, from 
time to time, ufed, or which I fhould 
have had recourfe to if they had been in my 
pofieflion; for it is not always we are well 
provided. But for this imperfection, I muft 
rely on the medical reader’s benevolence to 
excufe, and the army practitioner’s ingenuity 


to fupply. 


ADVER- 


A 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHEN the following work was pro- 
pofed to the public, it was fuppofed it 
might be comprifed in one volume of about 
400 pages; on purfuing the fubjeG, how- 
ever, in the order then mentioned in the 
propofals, it infenfibly ftretched confidera- 
bly beyond the limits. of an ordinary vo- 


lume. Without treating more concifely on 


each head than the author thought would 
place his fubject in a clear light, it was _ 
impoflible to {top here: he therefore deemed 
it more expedient to divide it into two {mal- 
ler volumes, than to give it in one of a 
thicker and lefs convenient fize. Tho’ the 


expence incurred is hereby confiderably 


greater, yet the price to fubfcribers fhall 
not be augmented, 
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‘The Duties of a REGIMENTAL 


Surcton, &c. 
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Introduction. 


[+ is an old remark, and, I fear, not the 
lefs true for its antiquity, that more men 
perifh in the regimental practice from the 
want of proper medical care, than by the 
{word ; or, in the words of an ingenious 
author, “* More die there by the lancet, 
«« than the lance.” 


Ir this be true, it is furely lamentable, and 
what concerns the ftate not a little, fince 
the reformation, if any is ever to take place, 

B muff, 


ae... 
muft, in a great meafure, proceed from 
thence. New regulations mutt be made in 
the Surgical department, and better encou- 
ragement held out for the performance of 
this part of the public fervice to thofe who 


engage in it. 


Ir is with fome-degree.of difidence I 
venture to throw together a few thoughts 
on the fubje@. I wifhed to have feen it 
undertaken by fome other better qualified 
for the tafk; but, fince none has as yet 
appeared to plead the poor foldier’s caufe 
in this refpect, I fhall make the attempt. 
Others, perhaps, may be induced to follow 
the path, and turn their attention this way, 
whofe abilities in ftating, as well as oppor- 
tunities of knowing facts, may juftly give 
them pretenfions above me. 


Bur it will fill be a fufficient fatif- 
faction, if I can become the agent, though 
in ever fo humble a degree, or diftant point 
of view, in removing a common evil, and 


pro- 


Lut 
producing fome public good. The few 
years, however, I have ferved in a military 
medical capacity have furnifhed me with 


fome opportunities for obfervation on this 


head. 


I wou.tp not with in thefe remarks de- 
fignedly to drop any expreflion that could 
give offence to a fingle individual. Far be 
fuch a difpofition from me! at the fame 
time, I fhall point out with fidelity, and 
without fear, whatever appears to me ca- 
pable of improvement, as far as my know- 
ledge of the fubject reaches. The ingenious 
and liberal-minded furgeon will applaud, 
not blame me. The approbation of men 
of this difpofition I fhall always be ambi- 
tious to obtain. 


EaAcu regiment, as well militia as regu- 
lars, is allowed a furgeon, as he is termed, 
and furgeon’s mate. ‘Their bufinefs is to 
attend to the difeafes of the men at all times 
whenever it is judged neceffary. For this 

| fervice 
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fervice the furgeon is allowed four fhillings 
a day; the mate three and fixpence. But, 
out of this are levied from them confider- 
able duties: to pay thefe, daily ftoppages 
are made, for fuch is the cuftom of the 
army: from the furgeon a fhilling, and — 
from the mate fixpence aday. This makes 
their fubfiftence equal, fo that each is li- 
mited to a guinea a week, and on this they 
muft fubfift as well as they can, 


THESE {toppages, however, amount to 
more than the duties, but the overplus, or 
clearings as they are called, are never regu- 
larly returned at the end of the year. In- 
{tead of this, it moft commonly happens, 
that the clearings of the firft year’s fervice 
are not paid till after the third, and fome- 
times even later. When they are moft re- 
gularly remitted, it is never fooner than after 
the fecond year. The ftoppages fubftracted | 
from the furgeon’s pay amount to about 
five guineas a year, and thofe from the mate 
fomewhat lefs. Some of thefe are for ufe- 

ful 
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ful and laudable purpofes, and are not to 
be regretted : others lefs fo, and fhould not 
exift.* 


Tue furgeon and mate are exempted 
from all duty, as it is called, in the army; 
fuch as mounting guard,. attending court- 
martials, and fuch like; their charge alone 
being confined to the fick. They rank as 
f{taff-officers, and are confidered as an ap- 
pendage to the corps. In the line of actual 
fubordination the furgeon ranks not only: 
below the youngeft enfign, but the quarter- 
mafter and adjutant; and the mate again 
below the furgeon. 


THe furgeon receives a commifiion figned 
by the fecretary at war, or, if abroad, by the 
commander in chief there, who has autho- 
rity to grant it; the mate only a warrant 
figned by the colonel of the regiment into 
which he is about to enter. ‘This fubjects 

him 
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* T MEAN here the fees of clerks beyond their juft 
poundage. 
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him to fome inconveniencies from which 
the furgeon is exempted by having his 
commiflion from a fuperior power, But of 


this we fhall {peak hereafter. 


Tue furgeon or the mate muft be prefent 
at all regimental punifhments, z. ¢. at all 
times when any of the privates are, for cer- 
tain mifdemeanors, fentenced to be flogged. 
Their bufinefs here is to watch the fuffer- 
ing delinquent attentively, and to order him 
from the halberts whenever he is thought 
in danger, whether the fentence of the 
court-martial be altogether executed on 
him or not. In this the commanding- 
officer has it not in his power to controul 
him, if he thinks it expedient to aflert this 
right of opinion and authority. 


Tue furgeon and mate are obliged to 
attend field-days; their bufinefs in the 
field is to give affiftance fhould any accident 
take place. For it fometimes happens that 
the men cut their hands with the flints on 

firing 
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firing their mufkets; fometimes with the 
bayonets, in the hurry of returning them in 
keeping their motions ; and fometimes over 
fatigue renders them unable to finith the 
exercifes'of the day, and {uch like ; when 
it becomes their bufinefs to fee them taken 
care of. 


Every regiment has an hofpital for its 
fick, provided a houfe for that purpofe can 
be procured in: the place where they are 
quartered. ‘To defray the expence of this, 
government allows about thirty pounds 
fterling per ann. infome regiments. I be- 
lieve, indeed, this is the allowance in moft. 
If there be any overplus, it is applied to the 
purchafe of wine for the fick, utenfils for 
the houfe, fuch as difhes, fpoons, chamber- 
pots, &c. Out of this, fixpence a day is 
alfo paid to a nurfe in fome regiments, an 
indifpenfably neceffary fervant for an hof- 
pital. | | 


To 
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To fupply medicines, each private pays 
a penny a month; each non-commifiioned © 
officer.a penny three farthings: the non- 
commiflioned officers I call the drummers, 
corporals, and ferjeants. At the late war 
eftablifhment this amounted to. about 
eighty pounds nine fhillings and fixpence 
per annum in fix hundred and thirty -fix 
rank and file. The prefent peace eftablifh- 
ment reduces it in feveral regiments about 
ten pounds.* ‘The amount per man, how- 
ever, is the fame, though the mode of col- 
leCting it has lately been changed. In the 
regulations of the army, printed in 1783, 
we find this alteration is made, viz. that in 
a regiment now, whofe companies are at 
fifty men or under, feventy pounds a year 


is 


* J am uncertain whether the peace eftablifhment 
of every regiment of foot be reduced to an equal ftand- 
ard. As the full complement in time of war was dif- 
ferent in different regiments, the peace eftablifhment 
may be likewife different. In a regiment of 636 rank 
and file, with the non-commiffioned already mentioned, 
‘the peace eftablifhment has reduced them to 400. 


ene 
is given to the furgeon in place of pence- 
money, and.in.regiments of a greater, com- 
plement a proportionably larger fum. _Be- 
fides this, when the regiment is encamped, 
government fends him a cheft of medicines 
as an addition to the medicine money. 


THE complement of many regiments in 
the late war among the regulars, was fix 
hundred and thirty-fix privates, forty-eight 

corporals, twenty-fix drummers, and thir- 
| ty-fix ferjeants ; amounting in all to feven 
hundred and forty-fix. With refpec to 
the fea fervice lam entirely unacquainted ; 
therefore, it is to be underftood as exempted 
from any remarks in this efflay.* 


I sax now ftate the number in the 
fick report of a regiment of the above com- 
plement at one hundred men, one day with | 
another. But we are to obferve, it feldom 
happens that it is compleat. It is as fre- 

C quently 
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* Ir is to the foot fervice I chiefly confine mylelf, 


eet 

quently found with lefs than the half 3 and, 
perhaps, at an average, for twenty years, 
we might ftate it at this. We are to re- 
member, however, that out of this hundred 
men returned to the furgeon, not one half, 
one week with another, actually require any | 
medical affiftance whatever. For it is the 
mode of proceeding to put all that are found 
unfit for duty, whether they are fick or not, 
into the furgeon’s lift. Such men being 
in the number of the regiment, and receiv 
ing pay, muft be accounted for; and there 
is no other place to arrange them in daily 
returns to the commanding officer, or thofe 
to the War-office, fo convenient as this. 


Ir, then, it be allowed, that, at an aver- 
age, the complement of the regiment being 
compleat, as already mentioned, a furgeon 
has never more than fifty men to vifit daily, 
his fatigue cannot be fo great, when at the 
fame time we confider, that even out of this — 
number, cut fingers, and trifling blotches 
on the legs, not to mention fome that want 

fhoes, 


fe 

~ fhoes, and others that want other neceffaries, 
form, perhaps, one third of.them. But 
fhould the regiment not be even half com- 
pleat, following the fame proportion, his 
patients are reduced ftill to one half lefs ; 
fo that, at an average, they are not above 
twenty-five. 


Ir will hence appear, that he has leifure 
fufficient to pay proper attention to the 
really fick; to reflect on the nature of their 
difeafes ; to weigh the fymptoms; to turn 
over authors who have treated on the fub- 
ject; to compare it in his mind with fimi- 
lar cafes he has met with in his practice ; 
to obferve the exact effects of the medicines 
exhibited ; and to change or continue them 
as the cafes may require. 


TuHose who attend the fick in large hof- 
pitals, not only in general vifit a much greater 
number of ordinary houfe-patients daily, 
but over and above attend, perhaps, an ex~ 
tenfive private practice. It is the diftance, 

for 
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for the moft part, that our patients dwell 
from one another, that caufes the fatigue 
of the profeffion, not their number when 
placed under one roof, as in an hofpital. 
Hence the furgeon of a regiment can have 
very little caufe to complain of great fa-— 
tigue, whofe number of patients, by our 
calculation, which is rather above than be- 
low par, are fo few; ard, if not in his 
hofpital, are within the limits of a town, 
perhaps, comprized within the {mall com- 
pafs of a mile; but fhould it be even three 
or four, to vifit them can néver be faid to 
engrofs all his time ; and, more efpecially, 
when the duty is divided between him-and 
the mate, on whom the greater fhare of 
the bufinefs generally falls. 


Tue reafon why I have entered into this 
difcuffion, and-pointed at the limited num- 
ber of fick in a régiment, will appear in 
another part of thefe obfervations, where it 
fhall be our bufinefs to fhew, in as-clear a 
light as poflible, that the appointment of 

mates 
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mates is unneceflary; and that, by a diffe- 
rent regulation, wherein they fhall be al- — 
together excluded,: the regimental practice 
may be better attended to; and not only 
that, but the office of a regimental furgeon 
gain more refpectability.. . 


CHAP. 


t & | 


Shore os sd ceo reat & IE 


Of the Difficulties attending a Regimental 


Surgeon's Station. 


| AFTER what has been premifed, we 
fhall! now enquire a little into fome difh- 
culties which a regimental furgeon has to 
encounter in the right difcharge of ‘his 
duty. Thefe indeed we fhall find by no 
means few, and if he be a man of a humane 
and tender difpofition, are fuch as will 
caufe him many hours uneafinefs and dif- 


quictude. 


For furely it is matter of great concern, 
and muit prefs not a little on our feelings 
as men, to fee a poor unhappy patient def- 
titute frequently of almoft every thing fit 
for his fituation; deftitute of a. proper bed 
to lie on; deftitute of lodgings properly 
fuited to his prefent diftre{s ; deftitute of 


proper 


oe 
proper food or cordials to fupport nature 
in its languifhing ftate; and, in a word, 
deftitute of almoft every thing which he 
ought to have, which his prefent diftrefs 
loudly calls for, and which are often abfo- 
lutely and indifpenfably necefflary for his 


recovery. 


Tuar this is no exaggerated defcription | 
will appear evident, when we confider the. 
houfes the foldiers are billeted on; and the 
manner in which they are often ufed in 
towns where the regiment is quartered, 
when hofpitals cannot be hired, 


THE billets in England, and, I may add, 
in Scotland, are always in public-houfes ; 
and the landlord never fails to look on the 
foldiery not cnly as a nuifance, but as a 
great drawback on the profits of his bu- 
finefs, They are treated coldly, and fre- 
quently lodged poorly. The places alloted 
for them are generally fome uninhabited 
garret or lumber-room, where the very air 


they 
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they are obliged to breathe is fo vitiated, 
as, at firft entrance, confiderably to affect a 
perfon unaccuftomed to it. 


Ir the landlord has no garret, he has, 
perhaps, fome backhoufe, where he ereéts — 
a few dirty beds. Such places are fet apart 
for the foldiers, becaufe fit for no other ufe. 
The clothes on their beds are frequently 
fo fcanty, and fo much worn, as even in 
fummer to be almoft unfit to keep them 
warm, and fhould it happen to be cold win- 
ter weather, altogether infufficient. This 
often brings on catarrhal affections, and 
lays the foundation of other more violent 
difeafes of the inflammatory kind, not un- 
frequently ending in death. 


Ir muft be obvious that this will affeé 
the furgeon in his practice; for, we need 
not add, that while the caufe exitts, 
the difeafe muft continue. The moft ju- 
dicious plans of practice may be laid down, 
but, under fuch circumftances, it will be 

| next 
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next to impoffible they can prove fuc- 


cefsful. 


Tuar this is a true ftate of the fa& 
many a poor foldier can teftify, and, on 
my profeffional vifits to them, what I have 
too often had occafion to lament: the more 
fo, as it was not in my power, in this re- 
fpect, to afford them relief. The truth 
is, that many a prifoner in his cell is better 
lodged than we find many of the foldiery in 
billets ; yet will they feldom complain, if 
their fituation be at all tolerable. If com- 
plaints, indeed, are made to their officers, 
redrefs, as far as can be had, is given. A 
meffage is fent to the billet-mafter to defire 
him to change the billets of the foldiers 
fo treated; or oblige the publicans to fur- 
nifh them with better accommodations; but 
this is feldom productive of much good : 
for fhould the magiftrate interpofe, which 
fometimes is the cafe, and the landlords be 
reprimanded, perhaps fined, and thus com- 
pelled to give them better ufage, ill-nature 

D gene- 
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generally takes place on both fides; the 
landlord and his family ftill prove haughty ; 
the foldier retorts it by behaving impro- 
perly, and taking every ftolen opportunity 
of committing mifdemeanors. Thus nei- 
ther party is pleafed. The landlord abufes 
the foldier—the foldier the landlord. 'Thofe 
neceffaries with which he is obliged by law 
to furnith the foldier, are not only given 
with reluctance, but are often of the worft 


quality. 


Tuer {mall beer is what I have chiefly 
now in view ; for on thefe, as well as many 
occafions, it is generally vapid, and unfit to 
be drank. Hence it frequently becomes the 
caufe of cholics, diarrhceas, and other com= 
plaints of the bowels, that prove not a little 
troublefome to remove; and cannot be com- 
pletely cured till the caufe ceafes, and a 
change is made in this article, which is not 
always in the power of the furgeon to ac- 
complifh, and who can only attempt a re- 
medy by a complaint to the officer, which 

as 
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as often fails of the end in view, as it 
obtains it. 


We muft acknowledge, that the pub- 
licans are greatly opprefled, efpecially in 
time of war, by the military. It appears 
very unfair to burthen this clafs of his 
Majefty’s fubjeéts with fo heavy a tax, 
while all other defcriptions of men are ex- 
empted, and while they at the fame time 
pay their juft proportion of the other taxes 
of the ftate. I {peak here of Great Britain ; 
it is different in Ireland; the diftribution of 
billets there is more equal: private houfes 
-as well as public are fubject to them. 


Wits refpect to the publican, he furely 
has no profit by a foldier’s cuftom. Such 
as hold this plea, have built their reafons 
on a wrong foundation. His pay, it is well 
known, is barely fufficient to purchafe him 
neceflary food. Let me fuppofe cach foldier 
{pends three-pence daily in his landlord’s 
houfe, which is half his full pay, even this 


1S 
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is no equivalent for the trouble and expence 
he proves to him, I believe, however, it will 
be readily granted, this is a {um no private 


foldier can afford to {pend. 


TuaT foldiers frequently get drunk, I 
acknowledge, ; but this is not always at 
their own expence. They are often jobbing 
through the town, when not on duty; 
their wages for this is fometimes a pot of 
beer, or the like: this may or may not be 
at their billets, juft as occafion ferves, or as 
the landlord has a job for them. 


IT REMEMBER to have heard a publican 
declare, that his foldiers (I have forgot the 
number he had billeted on him) coft him 
no lefs than thirty pounds fterling a year in 
{mall beer alone, * Let us ftate it even at 


half, 


* T wave been in inns in the Weft of England 
where 52 foldiers, and fome officers, were billeted on 
aninnkeeper at once: not for a night, on a march, but 
for acontinuance, If each of thefe was paid out, at: 
18. a week, it would amount to al, 12s. weekly ; 

but, 
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half, and it is ftill a heavy tax; and when 
we conlider, that they are furnifhed with 
other neceflaries likewife, it becomes a 
farther oppreflion. This man kept a large 
inn. Small public-houfes are, however, 
proportionally burthened. In acountry fuch 
as near London, where fire-wood and coals 
are dear, the article of fire itfelf is no fmall 
tax during the winter. This the foldier is 
allowed, and this he will have, if poffible. 


Ir has appeared to me ever fince I knew 
any thing of the army and its cuftoms, 
that there are other defcriptions of men on 
whom juftice would equally require foldiers 
to be billeted. The butcher and: baker I 
have chiefly now in view. Thefe receive 
more of the foldier’s pay than the publican : 
for the foldier may drink, but he mu/? eat. 
Tt will not be an over rate if I fay, a foldier’s 

bread 


but, from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. is a more common price 
in thofe parts, when foldiers provide themfelves. This 
is an enormous tax: it is, however, in times of war 
that publicans are fo burthened with them. 
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bread and butcher’s meat ftands him in two 
fhillings and two-pence a week, 7. e. half a 
pound of meat a day at two-pence, which 
amounts to one fhilling and two-pence a 
week; and three halfpence a day for bread, 
which is ten-pence halfpenny. I might | 
rate it at two fhillings and four-pence a 
week. The price that the lower public- 
houfes board their foldiers at (for fome do 
board them) is four-pence a day. This is 
much more than a publican gains by a {fol- 
dier. If this be true, it follows, that but- 
chers and bakers, having equal, if not fupe- 
rior gains by the military, fhould be equally 
fubjected to the tax of billets. 


Burt there are inconveniences yet re- 
maining that attend foldiers always billeted 
_ in public-houfes, and obliged to live there: 
I mean the temptation to drink, We know, 
indeed, they will drink whether they dwell 
in public or private houfes ; but in the for- 
mer the temptation is greater than in the 
latter; for, being fo convenient, if they 

have 
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have a penny they will fpend it in liquor, 
though they fhould not poffefs another to 
buy them bread. 


In a butcher’s or a baker’s houfe thefe 
temptations would be lefs ; and another ad- 
vantage, I apprehend, would follow: they 
would be lef liable to contra&t debts. For 
though the military laws be fo {tridt as to 
oblige the commanding officer, on coming 
into new quarters, to fend a drum round the 
town to cry down the men’s credit, beyond 
a day’s pay, and this on pain of being 
cafhiered if he neglects it, yet many of 
them find means to get more credit than 
they can difcharge. The confequence is, 
that on leaving the town they leave behind 
a bad name, and are the caufe of bad ufage 
to thofe that fucceed them; but this is not | 
all—this very thing is the caufe of defertion. 


For fhould their debts be difcovered to 
the commanding officer, and they put on 
ftoppages for the purpofe of payment, the 


pittance: 
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pittance they now receive being infufficient 
to purchafe them meat, they are, I may fay, 
forced to defert; they cannot ftarve; the 
cravings of nature muft be fatished. 


BuT it is not the private alone that is — 
the fufferer by conftantly living in a billet ; 
the officer is in like manner fubje& to the 
fame. He experiences many inconveniences 
from it: he muft buy his food at almoft 
double the fum he would pay in a private 
family ; for he muft pay at the common 
rate of the traveller, who, it is well known, 
pays double the value of every article he 
needs, while on his journey. This is exactly 
the fituation of the officer. If he is frugal, 
he will receive bad treatment ; at leaft ne- 
glec will be his lot; and fhould he expend 
even double his fubfiftence, he will feldom 
receive from the mafter of an inn over civil 
treatment.* 


In 


* ‘THE publicans fometimes tell the officer, that by 
his cuftom they expect to be reimburfed for the expence 
and trouble of the foldiers billets: this I have myfelf 
been told. 
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In a private houfe he would, in a great 
meafure, be exempted from this; his room 
or billet would, in all probability, be more 
commodious, and his board would ftand 
him: in confiderably lefs, provided he chofe 
to eat at his billet. To a fubaltern this is 
no fmall confideration. But I have dwelt 
long enough upon this head. I thall now 
return to the farther confideration of the 
difficulties attending a furgeon’s practice 
when the privates are in billets. 


Let us fuppofe him to have feveral men 
ill of dangerous fevers, and no hofpital to 
remove his patients to; for this really fome- 
times is the cafe, from the great diflike and 
averfion people in general have to let houfes 


for fuch purpofes. 


Wuen this happens, he muft attend them 
at their billets. I have already pointed out 
the frequent inconvenience of thefe even to 
perfons in health : What, then, muft they be 

E in 
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in ficknefs ?—bad beyond defcription. Per- 
haps the chief part of the cure confifts, in 
thefe cafes, in pure air. But the poor fol- - 
dier is mounted up in a clofe, foul, dark, 
garret. At other times again the billet is 
pervious to every blaft. Extremes are 
equally bad. What can the furgeon do in 
fuch a dilemma, with fo powerful an oppo- 
nent to his meafures ?—alas ! but little. His 
pteferiptions may be judicious ; his atten- 
tion great; and his attendance regular; yet 
he will only have the mortification of feeing 
his advice fruftrated, and his patient every 
hour finking, till death in a fhort time 
‘clofes the fcene. 


- Were examples neceflary to prove what 
is here advanced, I might quote feveral ; but 
I fhall content myfelf with hinting at one 
cafe only: here the patient’s life was loft 
from no other caufe than the badnefs of 
his accommodations in his billet during a 
typhus, which at firft did not put on a 
more than ordinary bad appearance; but 

every 
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every thing confpired to render recovery 
impoflible in the progrefs of the difeafe. It 
was in the unfavourable fpring of 1782, 
fome time before the appearance of the in- 
fluenza which in May and June fpread over 
the kingdom. I think it was in the month 
of March. The feafon was extremely in- 
temperate, and the billet among the worit 
Tever faw. It was perfect mortar around 
his bed, which ftuck to the feet the fame 
as if in the ftreets ; and the room pervious 
both to wind and rain. In this fort of 
apartment were feveral beds, occupied by 
the other foldiers. No change of billet 
could be procured; for no publican would 
receive a fick man, for fear of contagion: 
neither, as yet, could any one be prevailed 
on to let a houfe for the accommodation of 
the regimental fick. After this poor man’s 
death, and fome other misfortunes of almott 
a fimilar nature, when the commanding 
officer determined to have a houfe for an 
hofpital, if it was to be purchafed for money, 
and one was with difficulty procured, it was 

not 
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not better than the billets: even worfe than 
feveral of them. In all fuch cafes the beft. 


medical treatment muit ever be fruftrated. 


ANOTHER difficulty that the furgeon, 
perhaps, labours under, is the want of a 
good, careful, and tender nurfe. A very 
great deal depends on this fervant. It 1s 
altogether impofiible for the furgeon to be 
-prefent with his patient on all occafions, 
when he wants fuch affiftance as a nurfe- 
tender can give; and, was it even conve- 
nient, and he willing, he cannot be fo 
ufeful in this refpect as a nurfe. She ought 
to be with the patient on all occafions, and 
almoft conftantly; fince it is her duty to 
adminifter both drink and medicines with 
care and punctuality; the laft, at the exact 
times the furgeon orders them; for fhould 
any neglect happen in the exhibition of the 
medicines, if not productive of worfe effects, 
it may at leaft retard the patient’s recovery. 
Suppofe them neither given in the quantity 
prefcribed, nor at proper intervals, the 

effects 
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effects which the prefcriber expected may 
not follow ; and fhould the neglect be kept 
a fecret from him, it may produce an un- 
neceflary change in the plan, to fay no 
worfe, and, in the end, perhaps, with no 
advantage, if not detriment to the patient. 
Every one much converfant with the fick 
knows the inattention of the generality of 
nurfes, for fometimes both his practice and 
reputation fuffer by it. 


Tuovucu I have mentioned here a female 
nurfe, in the army this is not always eafily 
procured. Indeed, a careful orderly, or man, 
appointed to this duty, will anfwer tolerably 
well; but he is to continue, not to be 
changed every week, or lefs, as is fome- 
times done, fince it takes fome time to qua- 
lify him for the office. What in the army 
is {tiled a nurfe, and has already in this work 

een fo denominated, is more properly the 
houfekeeper: fhe cooks and caters for all 
the patients in the hofpital, makes drinks, 
and prepares other medicines that require 
culinary 
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culinary treatment. She fhould have a com- 
mand, and be allowed an authority over the 
other orderlies, to keep them fteady to their 
refpective duties. 


Anp, farther, with regard to the cham- | 
ber-nurifes or orderlies duty: great attention 
is to be paid to the patient’s calls of nature ; 
he is not to be left to his own feeble efforts _ 
to rife to the pot, &c. as I have too often 
feen the cafe; fuch exertions in certain 
acute difeafes, not to mention the cold that 
he will catch, may be very detrimental to 
his recovery; or, through want of ability, 
he may wet, or otherwife dirty himfelf ; all 
which, by the prefence and afliftance of the 
orderly, will be prevented. Attention is 
likewife to be had to the manner even he 
lies in bed, whether he lies in an eafy po- 
fition or otherwife ; attention to the {tate 
of his tongue, I mean his mouth, lips, &c. 
to keep them moitt, foft, and as clean as 
poflible; if his teeth fur, or become en- 
cruited, to wipe them frequently, and {e- 

veral 
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veral other minutie of this nature, which 
the furgeon may give him in charge, and 
ought by no means to be neglected. And 
if, at the fame time, he has blifters open, 
or other fores, either accidental, or made as 
an affiftance to his recovery, attention to 
keep them well dreffed, and as eafy to his 
feelings as poflible; otherwife -an irritation 
will be kept up, which may confiderably 
difturb the fyftem, not to be allayed till 
this caufe is removed. For this is more the 
nurfe’s than the furgeon’s province, fince it 
may not be in his power to vifit him above 
twice a day at moft, while the nurfe or 
orderly is, or ought to be, conftantly pre- 
fent, and from habit, and practice in fuch 
fort of attendance, which, to fome, may 
feem * trifles light as air,” but, in reality, 
are of great moment in the recovery of 
health, fhe becomes far more expert in, and 
tender, than either the furgeon or others 
lefs accuftomed to fuch things generally are. 
Attention muft likewife be paid to the fleep 
which the patient sets, and its duration; 

whether 
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whether found and refrefhing, or only a 
fort of coma-vigil; whether with the eyes 

properly fhut, or half open ; attention to 

the ftate of his intellects; whether his ideas 

be confufed or clear, on his awaking from 

fleep; with many things of this nature, 
abfolutely neceffary for the furgeon to 

know, and for which he muft entirely rely 

on the veracity and vigilant care of the 

nurfe: for an error here may be called an 

error in the firft concoction, and may lead 

him aftray in his fubfequent prefcriptions. 

It is from the relation he receives in this 

refpect that he will, in a great meafure, be 

guided, and either continue, or change his 

mode of proceeding, or can form fome 

prognoftic of the future event. 


InsTEAD, however, of fuch nurfes, or 
chamber attendants, the regulations of many 
regiments only allow what is termed an 
orderly man, 7. ¢. a foldier from the fame 
company with the patient. What attention 
can in general be expected from a clumfy, 

heed- 
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heedlefs foldier, ordered on a duty he greatly 


 diflikes from its nature, as well as from the 
confinement to which it fubjects him? For 
the moft part, he is only anxious for the 
expiration of the time he is obliged to re- 
main on this duty, which is twenty-four 
hours, for he is often changed daily. 


But fuppofe him poflefled of feelings 
enough, and ready to do as far as in his 
power for his fick comrade (I am ready 
to own I have found many deferving the® 
higheft commendation here) that he is not 
only willing to attend to the directions given 
him, but feduloufly puts them in execu- 
tion; and who, in a few days, might be 
tolerably well qualified to anfwer the place 
of a female; yet his attendance is only a 
day. Next comes ariother, perhaps as bruit- 
ifh as this man was gentle and tender ; into 
whofe head all the men on earth could not 
inftil a fingle idea of the duty he is to dif- 
charge; or, at leaft, will pay no more re- 
gard, than if he did not comprehend it. 

F It 
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It is well, indeed, that the continuance of 
this man is only for a day. But, alas! 
in the doubtful period of a fever, what 
changes forthe worfe will a day produce, 
where bad attendance is given, or, perhaps, 
the patient altogether neglected! changes 
which the moft judicious of the faculty 
may not afterwards be able to obviate ! 


Tuoucu the furgeon gives him charges, 
repeated charges, relative to what he is to 
do for the patient, and even with threats 
of punifhment, if neglected, yet, as foon as 
he is gone, will this fellow either go about 
his own amufement, or, if he finds any one 
to give him liquor, or poffeffes any money 
himfelf to purchafe it, haften to get drunk 
in the houfe (I {peak now of the fick in their 
billets) never once, perhaps, thinking more 
of the patient till the furgeon’s next vifit, or 
till he be relieved next day by a third man of 
the fame company, and fo on, till the unfor- 
tunate {ufferer either dies, or nature gets the 
better of thefe obftacles, and recovers him. 

Such 


Ok cas 


Such is the attendance given the fick in 

billets; the attendance in the regimental 

-hofpital, when under the fame regulations, 

is oftentimes little better; and fuch are the 

difficulties that oppofe the furgeon’s fuc- 
cefsful practice ! 


SHoutp he be detected in this neglect 
of duty, and fent to the d/ack bole,* what 
purpofe does it ferve? The next that comes, 
perhaps, acts little better; or, fuppofe the 
contrary, more mifchief has already been 
done the patient by the fottifh idlenefs of 
this man, than can afterwards be retrieved. 
Here the furgeon’s character may be at 
ftake, and his patient loft; while he has 
‘not only this to lament, which every man 
- of feeling and humanity will bewail, but 
the commanding officer, alfo, may blame 

him, when he little deferves it. This, 
 fhould it happen, is heaping Pelion upon 
Offa, grievance upon grievance: and this, 

“2 Ttery, 


* A piace of confinement for flighter mifdemea- 
nors in the army. 
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furely, is no {mall misfortune under which 
a regimental practitioner labours. Nay, if 
he wifhes to difcharge the duties of his 
profeffion as an honeft man, it is what mutt 
give him many hours of bitter regret, and 
fad mortification. 


Tuoucu I haye painted the fituation 
of billets in this unfavourable light, as 
what moft generally happens, yet here, 
likewife, we find exceptions. Some of the 
publicans pay much greater regard to the 
foldiers billeted on them ; and fhould any 
of them fall fick, act towards them with 
much tendernefs and humanity. It is in 
this walk of life as in others ; there are to 
be found in it a yariety of difpofitions. 


As far as my obfervations have yet 
reached in this way, the {mall public-houfe 
keepers prove the moft civil, and are the 
moft tender to their foldiers. One reafon I 
would give for it is, that the foldier and the 
people he is billeted with are more on a level 


in 
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in point of rank, and hence more familiarity 
takes place between them, Familiarity here 
does not, as the proverb has it, breed con- 
tempt; on the contrary, it fofters friend- 
fhip, and a ftrong attachment is frequently 
formed. Where this happens, the foldier 
lives as happily as the people’s circum- 
{tances and the nature of the billet will 
afford ; and he may be faid to ‘ fare fump- 


>] 


“* tuoufly every day,” when compared to 
many of his fellow foldiers. He eats out 
of the fame difh, and drinks out of the fame 
cup with his landlord and family, and, 


often, at little or no expence. 


ANOTHER reafon I would affign is, that 
many of thefe people have fons in the army ; 
this again begets fympathy ; they are kind 
to the foldier in hopes it may be repaid to 
their children, in like manner, living at the 
mercy of others in fome different part of 
his Majefty’s dominions. It is parental 
tendernefs ; it is piety ; and may their wifhes 
be fulfilled, and their fons placed among 

people 
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people equally difpofed to hofpitality and 
humanity ! 


How happy have I been on finding a 
fick foldier quartered on fuch a houfe, 
where the miftrefs was his nurfe, and who | 
cheerfully adminiftered to his relief, as far 
as her little wealth would permit; nay, 
often, with an anxiety and affection fimilar 
to a mother. Here my orderly man gave 
me no concern. My directions were never 
given to him, but to this good woman, who 
would never fail to put them in execution, 
either herfelf or by fome of her family ; or, 
when family affairs prevented, was fuch a 
check on the orderly, by threatening a dif- 
covery if he neglected, as made him more 
fteady in the performance of his duty. 


WeELL compounded cordials, or fome 
light food, properly prepared and fitted to 
the patient’s condition, is frequently a great 
help to keep up his ftrength, and affift in 
forwarding his cure. Can fuch nurfes as 


we 
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we have been defcribing under the name 
of orderlies, prepare any thing of this kind, 
fuppofe them furnifhed with the materials, 
which a ftomach fo difordered, fo weak, 
can either relifh or digeft? A pudding of 
any kind they know not how to make; for 
there is but little variety of cookery ufed 
among the privates. Even panada, or wa- 
ter-gruel, which require the leaft {kill in 
preparing of any food for the fick, is truely 
but ill managed when left to an orderly’s 
cooking. In the greater number of billets, 
whatever of this fort is neceflary, he mutt 
prepare, or the patient muft want it. 


THE entire want of cordials is another 
difficulty which-oppofes the furgeon’s en- 
deavours. I muft not-fay he has it not 
always in his power to compofe them for 
his patient; but I may fay, he too fel-~ 
dom does compofe them. I hint now at 
the ufe of wine. To fpeak the truth, there 
is no fund for this purpofe; and if cordials 
of any kind, attended with expence, are or- 

dered, 
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dered, they muft either be charged to the 
fick man’s account, or the furgeon muft 
furnifh them out of the medicine-money. 
Out of this they undoubtedly fhould come, 
if it will afford it—but of this fubject — 
hereafter. | 


Anp with refpect to wine, one of the beft 
of all cordials, the fund out of which it is 
to be procured is fo fmall, that little can be 
afforded. We faid before, that in many 
regiments thirty pounds a year was the fole 
allowance for hofpital hire, for a nurfe, and 
for wine. The nurfe’s (houfekeeper) wages, 
if a female, which fhould always be pre- 
ferred, will abforb nine pounds two fhillings 
and fixpence per annum of it; and the 
hofpital,* with fire and utenfils (the hire 
mutt depend always on the place and con- 
veniency of the houfe) will leave little of 
the remainder. Half a guinea a week I 

have 


* In fome towns the corporation furnifhes it free, 
and with coals alfo. It is fo in Newcaftle upon Tyne. 
This is a very rare occurrence, | 
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have known paid: it is true, we find it 


fometimes cheaper, but this muft ever de- 


pend on circumiftances. 


A BOTTLE or two of wine in fome cafes 
proves of little fervice. Many cafes have 
occurred in practice, where a bottle or two 
a day, perhaps, for more than a week’s con - 
tinuance, is too little an allowance. A bot- 
tle or two of wine in a low nervous, or in 
a putrid fever, may prove of no effect, when, 
perhaps, if continued, it might be the chief 
means to {top the progrefs of the difeafe; 
or, at leaft, to enable the patient to bear up 
the better under it, by the fupport it affords 
to the failing vis vite, and the tonic power 
and energy it conveys to the nervous fyftem. 
Yet, if the furgeon goes beyond three or 
four bottles in the courfe of as many weeks, 
if the fever and the indication for wine con- 
tinue fo long, he will feldom fail of receiv- 
ing a caution to be {paring in its ufe; and 
yet, as we have faid, the patient’s life is 
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frequently owing to the liberal, though ju- 
dicious ufe of wine. 


Ir is not, however, an uncommon thing, 
at leaft in a regiment wherein I ferved, for 
the captains to order wine, at their own ex- 
pence, for the fick men of their refpedtive 
companies. In this, the gentlemen of this 
corps have great merit. Perhaps there is 
not another in his Majefty’s fervice, where 
humanity and attention to the welfare of the 
privates under their command are more 
confpicuous; nor is there fcarcely to be 
found a man of greater humanity and ten- 
dernefs towards them than their lieutenant- 
colonel. Where fuch a difpofition is found 
in a fuperior officer, it has doubly happy 
effects, as the example is diffufed among 
the inferior officers.* It is with great plea- 
{ure I can bear this teftimony with regard to 
the prefent officers that compofe this corps. 
Thus far for the incoveniencies arifing from 


bad 
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bad billets, both to the privates them {elves 
and to the furgeon. 


WE fhall now enquire whether the re- 
gimental hofpital be altogether free from 
inconveniencies. That it 1s not, I know too 
well from experience. Were it always to 
continue in one place, the regulation of the 
hofpital would be eafy, and improvements 
might occafionally be made; but this nei- 
ther is, nor can be the cafe in a marching 
regiment. Their fhort ftay in one place 
fubjects them to many inconveniencies be- 
fides this ; but thefe fhall be pafied over, as 
foreign to our prefent purpofe. Inconve- 
niencies, indeed, unlefs they become very 
great hardfhips, are the expected lot of a 
foldier, and to which it is his duty to 


{ubmit. 


Bur to return to our fubject: Jet us now 
fuppofe a houfe is procured for an hofpital, 
tolerably commodious. This, however, is 
what feldom happens. For though it has 

hap- 
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happened in the prefent, it will be a thou- 
fand to one, if it happens in the next quar- 
ters the regiment marches into. If it’ be 
{mall, our patients are crowded, and the 
half of cur fick cannot be admitted. I have 
feen it confift only of two {mall rooms, 
one above another, with the kitchen, which 
made the ground floor; and in each of thefe 
no fewer than twelve men, though the room 
did not meafure above twelve feet by fif- 
teen,* the place being almoft one con- 
tinued bed, without {paces between, iniftead 
of diftiné beds. Into this crowded {pot 
the worft cafes only were fent.. Some 
chronic cafes, fome acute fevers, punifhed 
men with their backs fuppurating, and 
emitting a f{mell intolerable even to people 
in health. For when an officer finds a man 
of the company unfit for his duty, whatever 
be the nature of his complaint, and takes 
it into his head to fend him to the hofpital, 

though 
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* Ir is feldom fo many fick, however, are found at 
onetime. ‘The resiment was upwards of 600 ftrone. 
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though it may be the moft improper place 
poffible for him, under the prefent regula- 
tions of the army, the furgeon muft admit 
him, if it be infifted on; and we cannot at 
all times find officers capable of reafoning 
medically. The reader may judge what 
comfort it muft be to practice medicine 
here, and how prejudicial to the recovery 
of thofe in acute difeafes, as well as dan- 
gerous to thofe under chronic complaints. 
In this houfe, alfo, the ceiling was fo low, 
that a man little above fix feet high could 
but juft ftand upright under it: this made 
it fill worfe, from the greater confinement 
of the air. 


ConFINED air itfelf is the caufe not only 
of ficknefs, but death among troops. ‘The 
nature of confined air, and chiefly fuch 
as has been frequently breathed without 
changing, is at this day fo well underftood, 
that barely to mention it is fufficient. Thus 
{ays the judicious Pringle: ‘<* Among the 
‘“* caufes of ficknefs and death in an army, 

ire 
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‘¢ the reader will little expect that I fhould 
‘¢ rank what is intended for its health and 
** prefervation, the hofpitals themfelves ; 
‘© and that on account of the bad air and 
«* other inconveniences attending them.”* 


On the other hand, if the houfe be pe- 
netrable to every fhower, which regimental 
practitioners alfo but too often experience, 
even in fummer, it is poor accommodation, 
and in winter intolerable; nay, fometimes 
as bad as the worft billet. The improve- 
ments we can make for the fhort time we 
expect to occupy it, are either trifling, or 
none at all; for fince a few months is the 
longeft date we can promife ourfelves in 
the fame quarters, the commanding officer 
has little encouragement to expend money, 
the good of which muft be chiefly reaped 
by the proprietor. 


I HAVE 


* Sex alfo a paper on the bad effects of confined 
air, in Med. Tranf, vol, 3. by Sir Geo, Baker. 
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I wave feen the houfe fometimes fo 
fmoky, that a fire, even in the depth of 
winter, could not be kindled, without the 
patients being in danger of fuffocation.. On 
this account, it was even with fome diffi- 
culty that victuals could be prepared for 
them, ‘This was particularly the cafe at 
-'Tinmouth. When fevers were in the houfe, 
during the time of drefling meat, the fick 
felt an uncommon uneafinefs from the 
fmoke, which was fo thick and grofs, that 
it could almoft be felt. Under thefe com- 
plicated evils I was obliged to practice in 
one of the worft fevers I have experienced 
in the army. 


Tue want of a fire altogether to thofe 
under fome particular complaints not re- 
quiring confinement to bed, is a very chilly 
and cheerlefs circumftance. It is fcarcely 
tolerable to fit without a fire in fuch incle- 
ment weather as we offen experience in the 
changeable climate of Great Britain. Here 

: the 
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the nurfe, or houfekeeper, and the orderlies, 
are all difcontented, and conftantly mur- 
muring, and laying their grievances before 
the furgeon. What can he do? He may 
regret the fituation along with them, but 
he cannot change it; for, perhaps, there is 
not another houfe in the place that can be 
procured for the purpofe. 


In this fituation, the houfe-patients whofe 
complaints do not require them to be con- 
fined to bed, are under great temptations to 
drink, provided they have addrefs enough 
to procure liquor, and have wherewith to 
purchafe it, without any regard to the na- 
ture of their complaints or the medicines 
they are taking. It is not, however, always 
they have their pay at their own manage- 
ment, as when men are fent into the hof- 
pital, their pay is put into the hands of the 
hofpital ferjeant, who markets for them. 
This is a wife regulation. Moft of them, 
however, have followers, who take ftolen 
opportunities to fupply them with drink; 

| for 
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for though a centinel be conftantly planted 
before the door, to prevent them from leav~ 
ing the houfe without the furgeon’s per- 
miffion, and, at the fame time, to keep 


improper perfons from entering, yet they, 


not unfrequently, find means to bribe him, | 


who, for his fhare of the fpoil, will wink 
at what his duty ftrictly bids him reprefs. 
Thefe evils are not, either by themfelves or 
the centinel, confidered as of much magni- 
tude ; yet, to many patients, they are matter 
of great moment. 


Ir frequently happens again, that what 
are called maligners are obliged to be re- 
ceived into the houfe, z. e. fuch as are idle; 
who, in order to keep from duty, feign 
themfelves fick. Such ought to be fhewn 
no indulgence; but a {trict watch fhould 
be held over all that are thus fufpected, 
and, if found out, proper punifhment in- 


flied. Thefe, for the moft part, are fuch 


as prove irregular, and create more trouble 
in the hofpital than all the really fick. But 
H if 
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if the centinel permits them to wander out 
of the houfe, or liquor to be brought in, it 
is long before the impofition can be dif- 
covered, though the furgeon be ever fo 
vigilant. For, fo great will be the confpi- 
racy among the patients, that they will not 
readily difcover one another: like other con- 
{pirators, however, they fometimes quarrel 
among themfelves, when revenge dictates 
difcoveries, and the truth at laft comes to 
light. 


Tuis is a grievance, though it may be 
looked on by fome, as of lefs confequence 
than others we have mentioned: much of 
this arifes from bad hofpitals. Yet, after 
all, though the lazy and impofing fhould 
in this manner prove troublefome, a foldier 
fhould never be turned out on the inviduous 
tale of another, or from an hafty fit of paf- 
fon, left a man really unable to undergo 
the fatigues of his duty fhould thence be 
{ubjected to it, at the hazard of his life, 
To blame my brethren here, might in me 

feem 
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feem invidious, and I am unwilling to do 
it. ’Tis true, I have been told of ferious 
errors of this nature, but none ever came 
immediately within my own knowledge. 
The adjutant of a certain regiment, a man 
of {trict veracity, and who has ferved moft 
of his life in the army, related to me an 
inftance of this kind, which happened fome 
years previous to the late war. Two men 
came, it feems, into the hofpital, one of 
whom the furgeon, after fome flight éx- 
amination, pronounced an impoftor, and 
difmiffed him to duty; the other was ad- 
mitted. It is probable he had received a 
hint that one of them was a fconcer; but 
the confequence was not fo trivial—he mif- 
took the perfon—and received him whom 
he might have difmified without danger! 
it would have been more for his credit had 
he admitted both 3 for, like giving charity 
to an impoftor, left we fhould miftake, and 
id injure a deferving object, it would have been 
better to have aéted in a fimilar manner, 
till a more proper opportunity had prefented 

to 
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to difcover the cheat. The man rejected 
in this cafe, as it turned out, was then in a 
fever, of which he died. I would be far 
from faying, this was the caufe of his death : 
he might have funk under the difeafe, even 
though admitted when he firft defired; but 
the furgeon was cenfurable in as far as it 
appeared, how little pains he took to inve{~ 
tigate his complaints. A man’s behaviour 
on thefe occafions fhould be judged of from 
his general character: if he has been any 
time in the regiment this is eafily known. 
Some of the privates of good character will - 
make it their boaft, that they never miffed 
a guard when it came to their turn; others 
never mount one but with reluctance, and, 
if poflible, will find excufes on their duty 
morning, and feign complaints to get them- 
felves reported fick. A furgeon fhould take 
fome pains to know the charaéters of the | 
privates. He will find his account in it. 
Nor is it fo difficult a tafk under the frig — 
difcipline of the army. 
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Tue nurfe, or houfekeeper, of the hof- 
pital in fome regiments, is a2 woman; in 
others, a foldier, to whom this office is 
allotted as his duty. Since a great part of 
the bufinefs this fervant undertakes is to 
drefs the patient’s meat, to prepare drinks 
for the fick, and to wafh for them (for they 
fhould do this at a ftipulated price) a 
woman is always to be preferred, where a 
choice can be made. Under her there muft 
be one, if not more orderlies. I think, in 
general, there ought to be two: one to 
bring water, clean the houfe, and do other 
oflices, more immediately about the nurfe ; 
-and the other to keep the patients rooms 
clean, carry them drinks, empty their pots, 
run little meflages for them, and fuch 
like. Befides, in acute difeafes, when it 
may be thought expedient, to fit all night 
_ by the patient: one can relieve the other 
by their fitting up alternately. The nurfe 
may have the care of the medicines pre- 
{cribed, which are either to be adminiftered 

bv 
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by herfelf, or, under her infpection, by the 
chamber-orderly. 


Ir is fuppofed the hofpital is furnifhed 
with a proper fet of beds, fheets, and bol- 


fters of coarfe linen. With refpe& to its 


colour, it is a matter of little moment: there 
fore, whether they are brown or bleached 
_ linen is immaterial ; but that they be ftrong, 
and clofe in the texture, is more fo. I would 
prefer chopped clean ftraw to flocks, not 
only as being cheaper, but more wholefome, 
efpecially, as the beds are fo apt to get wet. 
The ftraw can be eafily changed for fome 
other, frefh and dry, and almoft without 


lofs of time: it is not fo if they fhould be | 


filled with flocks. The reafon is obvious 
why I advife the texture to be clofe—lett 
the ends of the ftraw protruding through, 
might, by the fharpnefs of its points, irri- 
tate the patient, and difturb him. The bol- 
{ters fhould be confiderably wider than thofe 
I have feen, and which, I believe, were of 
the common fize. We know how advan- 
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tageous it frequently proves, to have the 
patient’s head well raifed. For a regiment 
of the complement already mentioned, we 
fhould not be provided with fewer than from 
twenty to twenty-five beds. ‘Ten of thefe 
fhould be {mall beds for fingle patients, vizs | 
for thofe in acute difeafes, or under other 
complaints, where a bed-fellow cannot be 
admitted ; the reft double, or fo large as to 
allow room for two to fleep together. From 
the {mall and circum{cribed bounds of a re- 
gimental hofpital, it is impoflible, if we have | 
many fick, that all can have fingle beds ; 
and fince we have always feveral in the 
houfe that ail very little, or whofe ailments 
do not prevent them from admitting a part- 
ner, we may fafely, and it will be economy 
to lay them in the fame bed. Befides, we 
fhould always have three or four {pare beds, 
either for new patients, or to fupply the 
place of thofe that may be wetted, or dirtied 
' by the incapacity of the patient to manage 
himfelf, &c. I have fometimes ufed two 
inaday; for nothing is fo prejudicial to 

reco- 
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recovery as a wet or damp bed. Some of 
thefe beds fhould be fet apart for flogged 
men ; and thefe fhould always be fingle. I 
fay, fet apart, becaufe, from the blood, fu- 
purated matter of their backs, and the oil, 
unguents, &c. applied to the wounds, the 
beds are fo ftained, and fometimes hard- 
ened, as to be both unfit and unfeemly, to 
lay under a man with different complaints ; 
fo that, I think, it would be better to keep 
them folely for this ufe, with their blan- 
kets, fheets, and pillows. Befides, I have 
found fome men who had a great averfion 
to them, merely from the ufe to which they 
had been applied. We need not fear they 
will lie by as ufelefs lumber, unoccupied ; 
we fhall find but too frequent occafion to 
ufe them, if the regiment be at all numerous. 
Every bed fhould have two good blankets, 
and a coverlet. We fhould guard thofe that 
do not ail much, againft colds: if the 
_ patients under acute complaints feel the 
clothes too weighty, it is eafier to diminifh 
than add, provided we be not furnithed 

with 
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with a fupply for this purpofe. Thefe are 
-conveniencies, however, we do not always 
find to this extent in an hofpital; the want 
of which may be fome obftacle to the fur- 
geon in his fuccefsful practice. 


WHEN a patient is fo ill that it becomes 
necefiary for one of the orderlies to fit by 
him, he undertakes this duty under the 
nurfe’s infpeCtion. She makes a report of 
his behaviour to the furgeon on his next 
vifit. This part of the difcipline is com- 
mendable; and, provided it be properly 
adhered to, is a good regulation. But, I 
am forry to fay, there are many abufes here, 
and when this happens, it is a real grievance 
to the furgeon, who mutt rely on the re- 
ports he receives. We find thefe too fre- 
quently a matter of form, and, indeed, often 
falfe: this they do to fcreen their inatten- 
tion. They will anfwer yes, or no, to the 
queftions afked, juft as its fuits them, or as 
they think may pleafe the furgeon: but if 
more minutely queftioned, can give no fa- 


i tisfac- 
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tisfaCtory anfwers. Their falfe reports are 
worfe than none, fince they may tend to 
miflead the praétice. He fhould, therefore, 
truft as little as poffible to them, but en- 
deavour to fee, and examine every thing 


him<éelf. 


ANOTHER grievance which regimental 
{urgeons often labour under, I cannot pafs 
over here, z. e. the murmurs of officers, if 
men are not fo foon cured of their com- 
plaints as their anxiety would have them. 
The length of time men are kept in the 
hofpital, is commonly their topic when in 
converfation with the furgeon. 


Ir is undoubtedly a laudable thing in an 
officer to pay a due attention to the privates 
he commands; to redrefs their grievances 
as far as poflible, and to fee that they are 
properly taken care of by thofe whofe pro- 
vince it is; but-this, or rather a thew of it, 
may be carried to a degree very troublefome, 
and far from commendable, refpecting their 

medical 
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medical treatment. I do not know what to 
term this :—it is not merit; yet fomething 
like it. I thould be forry to blame them for 
any thing which fhews their care of the 
foldiers, but this may, and, I verily believe, 
is, over done by fome; and, I fear, fome- 
times with little other view than to create 
the furgeon uneafinefs. If he is found ne- 
gligent, they furely cannot fpur him too 
much ; if diligent, and attentive to his duty 
in general, this is cruel, is reprehenfible, 
and unjuft. It is often more a mark of their 
want of judgement, than care of the fol- 
diery. I have always found young officers, 
who knew but little of their own duty from 
their fhort fervice, moft troublefome in this 
refpect. It would feem, that vanity leads 
fuch to act fo, as it fhews their fuperiority 
to the medical department in point of mi- 
litary rank, which feldom takes into con- 
fideration either age, knowledge, or other 
qualifications. I am cautious, however, of 
blaming officers on this head; for, whether 
or not it proceeds from real tendernefs, it is 

better 
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better than more culpable negle&t. It is 
like negative virtue, or the fhew of religion ; 
if it be not real merit in the poffeffor, it is 
an example to others, and may produce good 
effects. Yet I mutt apologize to thofe gen- 
tlemen, and candidly acknowledge, that 
fuch, for the moft part, are the regimental 
practitioners of phyfic, that too frequently 
fill this office, that it is not without caufe 
this cuftom prevails among officers—for a 
{pur, not a curb, is often wanted. - 


WE cannot expect to find officers poffeff- 
ing medical knowledge: this belongs not | 
to their profeflion; nor is a want of it in 
any ways derogatory from their merit as 
officers and good foldiers; yet I have often 
thought, that if commanding officers knew 
fomething of phyfic, it would render them 
better judges when the furgeon did, or did 
not, difcharge his duty as he ought. But 
this is an impoffibility, for many folid rea- 
fons. If it could be found practicable, it 
would be frequently of fervice both to the 


furgeon 
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furgeon and his patients. He could explain 
the reafons that retarded the cure, when the 

fubject happened to be ftarted, while the 
| officer, on the other hand, would be the 
_ better qualified to guard againft any impo- 
fition, For, as things ftand, the furgeon 
has it in his power to deceive his command- 
ing ofhcer if he be fo difpofed, and thereby 
cover either his own ignorance, or neglect; 
and again, his commanding officer would 
not blame, where, perhaps, in place of cen- 
fure, he deferved praife. Thefe are alfo 
-inconveniencies attending a regimental fur= 
_ geon; but this, in fome fort, may be faid 
to attend every medical man’s practice, as 
well out, as in the army. 


THE commanding officer has much in 
his power, both in the medical and difcj- 
plinary walks. If the furgeon is a man of 
veracity, and otherwife diligent and in- 
formed in his duty, refpe@ting the cure of 
difeafes, he fhould allow him a great {hare 

of 
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of his confidence. According to the prefent 
footing on which furgeons in general ftand, 
they cannot be of half the ufe they other- 
wife might prove. Their rank is too low 
to give them confequence; and, as was faid 
above, rank alone is all in all in the army. 


Ir is the opinion of a military author, 
and I heartily, in this cafe, concur with 
him, that if any regiment or corps has the 
fortune to have only one judicious, humane, 
and fufficiently able field-officer, it may 
always be wifely regulated, during his refi- 
dence with it, and has the direction of the 
whole. More, he adds, is to be expected 
here from the lieutenant-colonel and major, 
than from the colonel, as it is but feldom 
he remains with the corps; but where all 
three concur to this end, and are defirous 
of every ufeful information from literary 
men, as well as from thofe of their own 
profeflion, we may eafily pronounce, that 
the regiment will be fit for fervice on a very 

fhort 
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fhort notice, and able to undergo the fe- 
vereft hardfhips.* 


A surGeEon’s education (for I fuppofe 
him always to be liberally educated) renders 
him a proper perfon for much of the con- 
fidence of his commanding officer. In all 
things refpecting the foldiery (their ma- 
noeuvres excepted) he can communicate, 
from time to time, much ufeful informa- 
tion. From his inftruction, aided by the 
orders of the commanding officer, much 
difeafe may be prevented in the regiment. 
- Domettic difcipline and the arts of preven- 
tion, as 1s well known, can do more often- 
times than phyfic; and, what is ftill better, 
may, for the moft part, be applied with 
little or no inconvenience, either to the men 
themfelves or to immediate fervice; and 
things tending to this end, it fhould be his 
bufinefs to point out and inculcate. This 
will confift of things little regarded but by 
the philofopher. 

WHERE 
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WueEreE the appointment of field-officers 
has been happy; and where the fame regard 
has been paid to the medical appointment, 
almoft every difeafe, except fuch as arife 
from contagion, may be obviated in the 
regiment. Wife regulations firictly en- 
forced, will be found efficacious even againit 
unwholfome diet, climate, and the other 
viciflitudes of a foldier’s life. In the navy, 
where more care has been taken than in the 
army, we find it fo; and fince there are on — 
land lefs obftacles to encounter in putting | 
fuch regulations in execution, we may rea- 
fonably expect equal good effects. This, it 
is to be apprehended, will never come to 
pafs, till the furgeon has a fuperior rank, 
and till more care be taken in the choice 
of this important officer. It is little we 
are to expect in the walks of philofophic 
life from young and uninformed boys; yet 
much of regimental practice is committed 
to the care of fuch. We may as reafonably 
expect much military experience from beard- 
) lefs 
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lefs colonels, as much medical knowledge 


from beardlefs doctors: and yet, a man is 
not always to be efteemed for his age. 


To return: a very great complaint in 
the army 1s d/otches over the body and ex- 
tremities, often of a phlegmonic appearance, _ 
_and to which fome give the general name _ 
of fcurvy. Thefe are fometimes of a her- 
petic nature ; at others a real pfora, or itch ; 
or it may be a conjunction of both: for, I 
think, I have feen it fo. Among foldiers 
they all go by the general name of the itch ; 
and by many, I apprehend, are miftaken 
for it, though the treatment fhould be dif- 
ferent. . Such complaints are by officers 
looked on as eafily and {peedily curable. It 
appears to them, who are unacquainted with 
the caufes and feat of difeafes, or with their 
diftinction, a trivial affair: yet willit often 
be found quite the reverfe. Thefe cannot 
oftentimes be removed without a total 
change in the patient’s manner of life. 

This will be eafily underftood, when we 
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confider, that a foldier’s eating, drinking, 
and even clothes, are fometimes in fault; 
and till thefe be all changed, no radical 
cure can take place. Let us fuppofe it the 
itch alone, and that his bed infected him, 
a cure cannot be made till his bed-clothes 
are either wafhed, fumigated with fulphur, 
or changed. If he is in a billet, he may 
find it difficult to accomplifh either. The 
innkeepers will f{carcely be at this trouble 
with a gueft they fo much diflike, 


WueEN a foldiet’s food is of a thin, coarfe, 
watery kind, 7. e. of a quality that produces 
little chyle, and even this of a bad kind; 
or if the food be of too dry, or of an alka- 
lefcent nature, fuch as living almoft entirely 
on hard, tough, dry cheefe, and coarfe bread, 
with little or no vegetable food, is it to be 
expected that his juices are pure? and I 
have known them live on almoft nothing 
elfe for weeks together, when they were 
not put into mefies. As well might we 
expect to reap wheat from tares, or oats 

from 
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from rye as find wholefome juices here. If 
his frequent change of lodgings fubjects 
him to dirty beds, will he not partake of 
the foulnefs of thofe that lay in them before 
him? People who are forced to afford beds 
gratis will be at little pains to wath them 
at each change of lodgers. From conta- 
gion, and from the caufes now pointed out, 
the foldier may be at the fame time affected 
with itch, and herpes; and though the fur- 
geon may effet a removal of the one, as 
its caufe and cure are well known, yet the 
other eruptions, which I fhall call confti- 
tutional, cannot, by the bett flkill, the moft 
rational treatment, be rooted out, till his 
food is changed for that of a more whole- 
fome, and nutritious quality, as well as his 
whole mode of life. 


In barracks, much of the inconveniencies 
furgeons, as well as the men labour under, 
are avoided. But, I am. forry to fay, the 
number of barracks in England is very tri- 
fling, when compared to the number of 

troops 
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troops in time of war; and feveral of the 
few we do pofiefs, are either too {mall or 
otherwife ill contrived. ‘The number, as 
well as conveniencies of barracks, are much 
greater in Ireland. The ufefulnefs of a 
mefs is obvious; but in billets, where the 
privates are {cattered up and down through 
the town, to form a mefs is next to im- 
poffible. Yet nothing conduces more to 
health ; for then, whatever their inclina- 
tions may be, they are fupplied with, and 
obliged to live on, wholefome food. Their 
pay is not given them at their own difpofal ; 
a certain portion of it is fet apart for their 
dict. In billets it is far otherwife ; each 
*man receives his pay, and is at liberty to 
expend it as he pleafes. Many will drink 
their whole week’s fubfiftence in an hour 
or two after it is received, and mutt ftarve, 
or live on chance the fix enfuing days ; and 
thofe who do not behave fo, generally make © 
fo bad a choice of their food, that their 
bleod is impoverifhed, and they become 
fubject 
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fubje& to inveterate cutaneous eruptions, 
as well as to other difeafes. 


CLEANLINESS, alfo, in billets, is much 
lefs attended to, than in barracks. When 
{cattered through a town, the foldiers are 
lefs attentive to this, because lefs under the 
eyes. of their officers. For although the 
rules of the army oblige them to appear 
twice a day on parade, this momentary, or 
partial cleanlinefs, is of little ufe in their 
general health. It extends to nothing 
farther than their fhoes, crofs-belts, and 
mufquets, with the whitening of their hair 
with a little flour: the chief part is flall 
neglected. 


Wirn regard to the removal of thefe 
eruptions, and foulneffes, it fometimes hap- | 
pens, that change of quarters does more 
towards it, than all the medicines the fur- 
geon has exhibited, or can advife, 7. ¢. if a 
route carries a regiment from a dear country — 
to a place where the neceffaries of life are 

cheaper. 
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cheaper. Clean, wholefome, nutritious 
food, comes now more within the privates 
reach. He can eat, becaufe his pay better 
| affords its purchafe, | | 


Wuat makes the great difference be- 
tween the officer and private with refpect 
to thefe foulneffes of the {kin >—their man- 
ner of living alone. Could the private eat 
out of the fame difh, drink of the fame 
liquors, fleep in the fame fheets, and wear 
the fame number of thirts, &c, in the week 
as his officer, his hands and legs would be 
as clean, and his {kin as fmooth. Officers, 
| then, thould not be difcontented with their 
fargeon, if thefe foulnefles which the men 
are, from the circumftances mentioned, fo 
liable to, be not as {peedily removed as 
their wifhes prompt them to expect, pro- 
vided they find the furgeon attentive in 
applying remedies as far as in his power. 
In fuch cafes, having a confidence with 
the commanding officer is a great confola- 
tion. Should an injudicious report be pre- 
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ferred againft him, it will not a& to his 
prejudice. 


Tue venereal difeafe is another evil which 
is fo prevalent among the foldiery, that it 
- caufes no {mall trouble and vexation to the 
furgeon, and is none of the leaft of the in- 
conveniencies we are pointing out, which 
he is obliged to encounter. It brings him 
many hours of anxiety; for the officer fre- 
quently murmurs if the men be not f{peedily 
cured of it; but it is oftentimes no fooner 
removed than it is again contracted. 


AmonG foldiers it is fo prevalent, that 
no reproach follows it, either from their 
comrades or from many of their officers, 
While this is the cafe, all hopes of refor- 
mation are fhut out. Yet, I would venture 
to give it as my opinion, that fome punifh- 
ment fhould follow it; nay, every method 
practicable for its fuppreffion, as far as pof- 
fible, fhould be ufed. This has indeed been 
my language, when I have been anfwered, 
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«It is the common courfe of nature to 
‘‘ defire women; if you can deprive men 
‘* of paflions, then you may of women, not 
‘<< otherwife.—And why attempt to deny 
<‘ foldiers a gratification which is fo na~ 
“tural, and enjoyed at pleafure even by 
«the brutes?” But I would beg leave to 
an{fwer thefe gentlemen, that it is only the 
common courfe of vice, not the common , 
courfe of nature, thus to contaminate them- 
felves. It is true, that by nature we are — 
all endowed with a ftrong propenfity to- 
wards the female fex. This is proper, as 
well as natural, fince by the union of the 
fexes the {pecies is to be propagated. This 
is the method by which the Deity has 
thought fit to continue the human race, as 
well as other claffes of animals. We find 
male and-female among not only what is 
called the rational, but the irrational part 
of the creation; and even in the vegetable 
kingdom fomething fimilar. 
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Amonc the rational, with which it is 
our chief concern, though there be this 
natural propenfity of the fexes for each 
other, yet the Deity has laid certain re- 
{traints on it. To have women in common, 
he well knew, would be the bane of {fo- 
ciety, and muft lay the foundation of many 
evils; and even tend to the decreafe, not | 
the increafe of the fpecies. We {fee this 
experienced every day among that unfor- 
tunate clafs of females that live by profti- 
tution. Sterility feems to be entailed on 
them asacurfe. The irrational world, as 
I fhall call them, live not in fociety, like 
men,;; at-leaft«live:lefs in it,;. and. this, 
perhaps, may be one reafon for his allowing 
promifcuous cohabitation among them. 
Another reafon is, they are almoft univer- 
fally more continent, more chatfte, if I may 
be allowed the expreffion, than the rational 
kingdom. 
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Amonc thefe, the times of heat keep 
pace pretty much with the times of gefta- 
tion in the female; or the returns of it in 
the female are according to thofe periods of 
propagation. In the rational world it is 
different. A greater latitude is allowed by 
nature to them. Perhaps, partly for the 
exercife of their rational faculties, which 
point out what is right, and what is wrong, 
and, among other things, points out the 
bad confequences of the too frequent and 
_ promifcuous ufe of women; but this lati- 
tude is reftrained within certain bounds by 
a wife prohibition: for had it not been fo, 
<‘ to encreafe and multiply,” at leaft in the 
fame proportion, would not have been 
accomplifhed. But, granting that fterility 
would not follow, other evils, of no trivial 
nature, would fpring from thence. Paternal 
affection, if not altogether deftroyed, would 
be much blunted; for as none could then 
certify his own progeny, none would be 

par- 
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_ particularly interefted in procuring it fub- 
fiftence, or education. Befides, the irrational 
world do not ftand fo much in need of this 
affiftance. ‘They come fooner to maturity, 
to their acme; nay, almoft as joon as they 
come into the world fome of them can 
nearly provide for themfelves. But man 
takes not only a long time to rear up, but 
much care; nor is it till after a long period 
he can provide for his own exiftence. 


Tuis feems another reafon that renders 
it abfolutely neceflary for both parents to 
unite their endeavours to produce this great 
effect; and till then, as a farther ftimulus, 
or fpur, that love and anxiety for our chil- 
dren’s welfare, which is known by the name 
of parental, always continues. As they 
grow to maturity, however, and can provide 
for themfelves, it becomes more and more 
weakened ; and, as old age, which produces 
feeblenefs and incapacity in the parents, 
approaches, duty teaches the childrén to 


give them their affiftance in turn. Hence 
1 tEs 
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the conftant and continued tie of family 
affection. 


But though it was faid, that the irra- 
tional world cohabited promifcuoutly, yet, 
among fome claffes of thefe, we find a like 
{trict adherence of one male to one female, 
as long as it is necefiary to effect the great 
purpofes of nature. ‘The winged creation 
court, and adhere to one mate, till their 
common progeny be capable of providing 
for themfelves. Then, and not till then, 
does the attachment ceafe. After this, they 
forget one another: the purpofe of nature 
being now anfwered, its longer exiftence 
would be ufelefs. It feems now to be al- 
together, and for ever diffolved. As the 
parents ftand not in need of the affiftance 
of their progeny in old age, filial and pa- 
rental affection have no longer exiftence. 
This link feems alfo broken ; for as birds 
are the prey cf one another, it is very pro- 
bable, few of them live to old age, 7. e. to 
fuch an age as renders them incapable of 


pro- 
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providing for their own fupport. And this 
_may be a farther reafon why it becomes {fo 
foon, and fo totally diflolved. A remem-~ 
brance of kindred could be productive of 
no good; on the contrary, it might fubje& 
them to anxiety and grief, fhould they fee, 


or know, the fate that may often attend 
their. kindred. 


THe laws of nature, therefore, as well as 
the regulations of fociety, have eftablifhed 
it very differently among the rational world : 
hence marriage, and the care of families. 
In a word, where the female confines 
herfelf to one male, propogation follows, 
and the order of nature takes place; but 
when fhe rambles from day.to day,, loofe in 
her defires, admitting every folicitor, bar- 
rennefs is the confequence. If this method 
was followed univerfally, would:-not the 
human race, in a few ages, become.extin& ? 
But this is a queftion I thall leave to the 
farther difcuffion of the moralift, and pro- 
ceed with my proper fubject. 

| We 
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We faid, that the venereal difeafe was an 
evil which created great trouble to the fur- 
geon, notwithitanding its cure is fo well 
known. Some method fhould be devifed, 
either for the entire fuppreffion of fornica-. 
tion, or at leaft of rendering the opportunities 
of contracting the difeafe lefs frequent. To 
affift in this {cheme, no countenance fhould 
be given to fuch practices by the officers. 
It fhould always be followed with fome 
punifhment; and, on the other hand, every 
poffible encouragement held out to mar- 
- riage;..of which the nature of the fervice 
will admit. We acknowledge, marriage is 
not prohibited in the army, yet I have long 
thought, that too little encouragement is 
held out:for it; nay, I have feen a manu- 
{cript book. of orders, wherein the men 
were entreated not to marry. We know, 
however, many families are brought up in 
the army, among the privates, moft of 
whom, as foon as fit, enlift either in the 
regiment wherein they were born, or in 
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fome other. And from this fource alone, 
a confiderable body of troops, for the moft 
part the beft foldiers, are added to the 
army; and, I am confidently of opinion, 
it might be turned to much farther account 
for the public fervice, by giving: greater 
encouragement to marriage with modett 
women. I know there are difficulties at- 
tending it, which, in fome meafure, might 
be removed. When a regiment, for inftance, 
is ordered on foreign fervice, it is only a 
certain number of women that are per- 
mitted to go abroad. Proftitutes frequently 
find means to go, when married women are 
feparated from their hufbands. This fhould 
be prevented as far as poffible. Perhaps, if 
a regifter was kept of the married men in 
each company, pointing out the time of the — 
marriage, and the names of the parties, and 
this called over on embarkation, to afcertain 
the really married, in order to exclude pro~ 
ftitutes, and admit thefe, it might be fome 
means of obviating this impofition, and 
{ome encouragement for marriage. Every 

woman 
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woman of bad fame found among the fingle 
men fhould be drummed away, while fome 
reward fhould be offered for difcovering 
fuch as on thefe occafions kept them {e- 
creted, and fome ftigma of reproach put on 
the offender. 


I po not know whether fomething like 
the following might not anfwer to prevent | 
fornication, at leaft it might be tried, viz. 
That a certain fum fhould be deducted from 
the pay of every foldier who had contracted 
this difeafe. When they have not to pay 
for it, they contract it with the lefs re- 
luctance. And this is the cafe in many 
regiments. But in others, again, each man 
pays a crown for his amour, which the fur- 
geon gets for his trouble. Refpecting this, 
I have in another place ventured my opi- 
nion.* ‘To pay this they fhould be put on 
{toppages of a penny, or two-pence a day, 


till difcharged: hence the punifhment 
would 


* Vip. Thoughts fubmitted to Officers, relative to 
a Regimental Fund for the fick Wives of the Privates. 
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would exift till the payment of the lait 


penny. This would not too greatly diftrefs 
them ; but, at the fame time, operate fo far 


as to make them cautious in future. In the | 


navy, a much feverer tax on this pleafure 


exifts. Each man pays no lefs than fifteen 
fhillings for his cure. This alfo goes to 
the.furgeon: perhaps it would be better if 


differently difpofed of... In the army, this 
venereal money fhould be collected, and 
fhould make part of a fund for the relief of 


the modeft married. women of the regiment, — 


when incapacitated from earning their food 
by ficknefs. And when a married man 
contracted the difeafe, the fine thould be 
doubled, both from the double dire effects 
it may produce on his. wife, and for his 
having lefs temptation than an unmarried 
man of going aftray. Here he breaks the 
marriage vow, fo folemnly fworn before 


God and the.world; and, to add to his 


_ guilt, he makes the innocent a partaker of 


a-loathfome difeafe, which not only may 
deftroy her peace of mind, but her health 
, M ever 
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ever afier. I have but too often feen this 
the cafe in military life, 


Tuis is a complaint of all others with 
regard to which an officer fhould be cau- 
tious of reflecting on the furgeon, if it be 
not fo foon removed as he may fuppofe it 
ought. The truth of this will appear, if 
it be confidered how liable the men are to 
impofe here. The furgeon fhall difcharge 
a foldier to-day perfectly cured—that very 
night this man fhall cohabit with fome 
uriclean proftitute, and, in a few days after, 
he will return ill of the fame complaint, 
new contracted: firft telling his officer, to 
fereen himfelf, and obviate a reprimand, as 
well as to obtain leave to be again returned | 
in the fick lift, that the furgeon fent him 
to duty before he was properly cured; 
but will cautioufly conceal -his new illicit. 
amour. Hence it is kept hid for fome 
time, and the blame mutt fall on the fur- 
geon, till his comrade, or fome of the men 
that were privy to the affair, difcover it. 

Till 
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Till this takes place, it goes current among 
the corps, that the furgeon turned him out 
too foon, as they call it. I have been fre- 
quently ferved fo, but I haye always been — 
happy enough to have the commanding . 
officer on my fide, and able to clear myfelf 
to him. I had a remarkable inftance of 
this in the fummer of 1783, where an idle, 
ill-behaved private repeatedly ferved me fo, - 
and had addrefs enough to make the lieu- 
tenant of his company give credit to his 
tale for a day or two, but the major, then 
the commanding officer, readily acquitted 
me.* | 


ANOTHER very {trong argument in fa- 
vour of our opinion, that officers fhould 
beftow all the pains in their power to fup- 
prefs: ‘this promifcuous ufe of women in the 
army, is, the decay it foon produces in the 
foldiers conftitutions. A man who has been 
frequently affected with this difeafe will 

3 never 


* Vip. Thoughts to Officers, &c. where I have 
related this cafe at large. 
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never enjoy good health, nor be long fit for 
the duties of a foldier. If he contracts a 
confirmed pox, which he can hardly efcape, 
how difficult it is to eradicate it out of the 
conftitution! even in thofe that can afford 
every conveniency to favour a complete cure, 
it is fometimes not done without the ut- 
moft difficulty. It becomes much worfe 
in a private foldier, who has frequently. 
every thing that tends to retard and prevent — 
his recovery again{t him. In cafes, indeed, 
of this confirmed nature, it is feldom the 
officer will permit the patient to continue 
long enough under the furgeon’s care to 
perform a radical cure. The great number 
of fick is his conftant complaint. What 
can the furgeon do ?—as foon as fome of 
the worit fymptoms are removed, he marks 
him out for duty, to avert the blame of his 
keeping a patient fo long in the hofpital. 
But the unfortunate man is foon obliged to 
return: he has a rheumatifm,; univerfal 
pains; nodes; inflamed eyes; impaired 
fight; impaired hearing ; is afthmatic ; has 


obftruc- 
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obftructions, perhaps, of the liver; obftruc- 
tions inthe urinary difcharges, either in the 
bladder, or conftrictions and caruncles in 
the courfe of the urethra; is affected with 
fiftula in ano; is covered over with vene- 
real ulcers; is totally caheCtic; and though | 
a young man, feems worn down with years 
and infirmities ; a conftant fanies difcharges 
from his head; has glandular {wellings ; 1s 
hoarfe, from an affection of the palate ; and 
_has loft great part of his nofe; his head is 
giddy, fo that when he ftoops, he has fcarce 
ftreneth to raife himfelf; his lungs are 
affected, and he has a fevere cough, and 
purulent expectoration; he trails out fome 
months longer a life of mifery, and then 
falls, at an untimely age, a martyr to his 
irregularities! From this it mutt appear, 
how detrimental to’the fervice the venereal 
difeafe proves; and it appears alfo, how 
neceflary it becomes to attempt, as much 
as can be done, its fuppreffion in the army. 


SORE 
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Sore legs are another frequent complaint 
among foldiers, and prove alfo a veretrou- 
blefome affair on many occafions to the 
furgeon. A foldier with fores on his legs 
cannot properly do his duty, becaufe he 
cannot wear his long gaiters, and he dare 
not appear on parade for duty without 
them. Thefe may be of the herpetic kind 
already mentioned, or they may arife from 
a different taint ; they may be venereal, and 
will only yield to mercury, and thofe re- 
medies fuited for expelling this poifon from 
the blood. Although the fore may be tri- 
fling, and fuch as does not injure the general 
health, yet, if their conftitutions are in- 
fected with the venereal difeafe, it may 
prove very troublefome in healing. In this 
cafe, the officer may think it neglect in the 
furgeon, and want of proper management, 
to keep a man in the fick reports for fome 
weeks, with a {mall cut on the {kin, as they 
will call it. It is in vain to attempt an 
explanation of the caufes that retard the 

cure ; 
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cure: his want of knowledge in the fcience 
prevents his comprehenfion of the cafe; 
and, perhaps, his belief in what he is told 
may be wanting, efpecially as the fore may 
be fimall, and as he forms his judgement 
totally from appearances. 


In cafes, however, of this nature, the 
officer ought to rely on the fidelity and 
probity of the furgeon, provided he knows, 
from the general tenor of his conduct, he 
pofleffes thefe virtues. 


A FINE young man hada fmall ulcer on 
one of his legs, for which he was fent to 
the regimental hofpital. He continued 
there above a month, and no cure could-be 
made; for, like many of his brother fol- 
diers, he was irregular, and fond of {piri- 
tuous liquors, which, from time to time, 
he found fufficient means to get brought 
into the hofpital to him. The length of 
time he remained in it produced murmurs 
againft the furgeon from the officers of his 

com-= 
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company: ‘They were of opinion (it muft 
be confefied, there was apparent reafon on | 
their fide) that {0 trifling a fore might have © 
been more {peedily healed.. He was there- 
fore taken out of the hofpital, and delivered ~ 
over, as the term is, to the regiment. The 
regiment then lay in barracks; and the 
poor fellow was confined, by one of the 
ferjeants, to his barrack-room. The fer- 
jeant had, as a bravado againft the furgeon, 
profefled he would foon cure zt, provided 
he was put under 4zs.care. When once a 
foldier is ftruck out of the fick lift, the 
furgeon is no longer anfwerable for him : 
hence he took no more notice how the man 
fared; and the more particularly as his — 
removal in this manner was intended as a 
reproach on him. ‘Things went on for _ 
about two months, without farther enquiry © 
on the furgeon’s part, till one evening, the — 
{urgeon was fent for in all {peed to vifit 
him, being informed by the meffenger he} 
was juft dying. He found this ftrong cons» 
ftitutioned man, for he was fo when he left — 
the | 
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the houfe, fitting up in his bed, and pant-_ 
ing for breath: his fhoulders raifed nearly | 
as high as his head; a great palpitation of 
the heart; an oppreffion of the pracordia; 
with all the other fymptoms of hydrothorax : 
the abdomen tumefied, and evident marks of 
a{cites ; the extremities {welled ; and, indeed, 
the whole fyftem in fuch a condition, that 
medical affiftance was in vain: the fore on his 
leg looked worfe, and was more enlarged. He 
was, without hefitation, pronounced near his 
end. He languifhed, however, a day or two 
longer before he died. Here, the difeafe 
he fell into from clofe confinement, and | 
the ferjeant’s ftrict difcipline, not the fore 
on his leg, were the caufe of his death. 


WHOEVER is acquainted with the human _ 
frame, and the nature and nicety of its com- 
_ ponent parts, will eafily underftand the con- 
fequences of want of exercife, nay, almoft 
of motion, for fuch a length of time; the 
clofe air of the room, in which lay thirteen 
others every night, with the heat alfo from . 

N cook- 
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cooking daily for fo many men, all confpired 
againft him, together with the fudden change 
made in his diet, which was now very fpar- 
ingly allowed ; while, as an addition to the 
evil, he was in the vigour of life, and had 
previoufly been accuftomed to take exercife 
to a great degree. Jt turned out, however, 
well for both the furgeon and regiment ; 
for, had nature got the better of the fer- 
jeant’s ftrict difcipline, and the fore healed, 
though it fhould. have left a broken con- 
ftitution, it would have proved a conftant 
bone of contention between the officers and 
furgeon; and fince it ended, as might be 
reafonably expected, fatally, it will, in that 
regiment, at leaft, moft certainly prevent 
fuch rath proceedings, and irrational, if not 
criminal quackery, for the future. 


Tuus have we pointed out fome of the 
chief difficulties a regimental furgeon has to 
contend with in his practice; and, it muft be 
confeffed, fome of them are not of a trivial 
nature. His own prudence, however, will 

teach ¥ 
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teach him to obviate fome of them. If he 
cannot prevent them all, conicious of hav~ 
ing difcharged the duties of his ftation and 
profeffion, as far as in his power, he will 
confole himfelf under any undeferved re- 
flections that may be thrown on him in the 
courfe of his fervice. Did there exift no 
other reafon to with the rank of a furgeon 
in the practice of a regiment greater, and 
the place more honourable, this alone would 
be a fufficient one: I mean, that it might — 
place him beyond the power of the ill- 
judged remonftrances of perfons whofe 
knowledge in his profefiion, give them no 
fhadow of claim to fuch an authority, or 
afcendancy over him. 


Ir is the furgeon’s duty to pafs recruits, 

z. €. to examine whether men enlifted be fit © 
for the fervice. In performing this, he 
labours under fome difficulties ; for, if the 
man be rejected by him as improper, the 
officer who enlifted him is offended; in- 
deed, in all probability, he is a great lofer ; 
for, 
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for, if a recruit be not approved of, all that 
was given him is loft to the officer. But if, 
to pleafe the officer, the furgeon accepts, 
and figns his name to the found lift, he is 
blamed afterwards by the regiment, as well 
as by the commanding officer, when it is dif- 
covered the man is always in the fick reports, 
and really unfit for a foldier. Here he mutt 
be difcharged: the King lofes by him, and 
the fervice is injured. We may place this, 
however, among the furgeon’s difficulties ; 
for he oftentimes finds himfelf in a di- 
lemma ; and, let him ac as he will, on thefe 
occafions, he may be fure of giving offence 
to fome party. It is wrong to cheat the 
_ King, and fign a falfhood: it is a pity to 
put an officer, who, perhaps, has only his 
pay to fupport him, and is now under the — 
encreafed expence of the recruiting fervice, 
to the lofs he muft fuftain, by rejecting his 


recruit, 
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Of the Surgeon's Qualifications, and of bis 
Tendernefs to the fick Soldiery. 


| HAVE thus pointed out fome obftacles 
that oppofe the furgeon’s endeavours, and 
fometimes fruftrate his wifeft attempts. I 
hope he will now allow of equal freedom, 
and excufe me, in placing fome cautians 
in the oppofite fcale, which may more 
immediately concern his own behaviour. 
Though I fhall do this with freedom, and 
without farther apology, yet it is only with 
a true with for his welfare, and fincere 
regard to his intereft; and that he may be 
the better enabled to preferye his good 
name, and, as far as poffible, avoid deferved 

cenfure from the officers, from his patients, 
and from the world in general. 


THE 
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Tue fituation of a medical man is of all 
others the moft delicate; and as it is a 
public line of life, the world is ever ready 
to make free obfervations on the conduct 
of thofe engaged in the profeffion. If thefe 
were always the refult of deliberation, it 
would be of lefs moment: but this is not, 
on all occafions, the cafe. A trifle may gain, 
-as a trifle may often lofe a practitioner a 
reputaton, which, like a {pot on white 
paper, can never be fo clean wiped out as 
to render the {tain imperceptible. It is as 
delicate as the character of a lady, where 
even fufpicion of fome wrong ftep, will ruin 
her fortune for ever. Hence the care we 
‘ought to obferve, and the circum{pection - 
we fhould ufe in all our actions. 


In entering into a regiment in a medical 
line, the firft thing a furgeon fhould have in 
view is, his own qualifications for the office 
he is about to undertake. He fhould reflec 
on the nature of his charge, its great im= 

portance, 
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portance, and how culpable he muft appear, 
ae oe God and man, in the neglect of 
any part of his duty. 


Tue lives of upwards of feven hun- 
dred men are, I may fay, put into his 
hands,* provided the regiment contains its 
full complement ; and for the care he takes 
of them when fick, he is anfwerable to his 
country, his King, and his confcience. If 
he has found intereft enough to fix him in 
a {tation which he knows himfelf ill qua- 
lified to-fill, from his want of medical 
knowledge, or proper opportunities to re- 
ceive it, he ufurps the place of the more 
liberally educated, and deceives his patients. 
Befides, he impofes on the regiment that 
accepts him, who, perhaps, before his ad- 
miffion, were taught to believe far otherwife 
of his knowledge. | 


Ir 


* Vip. Introduction for the complement of a regi- 
ment. The complement of fome is even 1600; though, 
it is true, they are feldom complete, 
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Ir good opportunities of information in 
the fcientific parts of his profeffion have 
previoufly been held out to him, and, in- 
ftead of embracing, he has neglected them ; 
if he wafted tnat time and money his pa- 
rents or friends allotted him for the laudable 
purfuits of philofophic inveftigation, and a_ 
knowledge of medicine, in criminal idlenefs, 
or ruinous debauchery, whereby his health 
of body and powers of mind have been im- 
paired and enervated, his condud is highly. 
reprehenfible, is culpable; and it is ftill 
heightened by his pufhing himfelf into an 
office, where he may have it in his power, | 
nay, cannot well avoid, to do much, though 
not intended mifchief. But, we hope, this 
is what does not often happen. 


Ir the beft informed underftandings in — 
the medical walks of life too frequently — 
find great difficulties in determining how 
to act for the beft, what can the lefs in- | 
formed do when difficulties furround them? — 

Can 
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Can perfons unacquainted, perhaps, with 
the moft obvious parts of phyfiology ; even 
with the circulation of the blood, and courfe 
of the chyle, not to mention the fituation 
and functions of all the different parts of 
that intricate, but noble ftru€ture, the hu- 
man body, pretend to remove the many 
difeafes to which thefe are liable ?—pretend, 
indeed, they may, but, in their fortuitous 
attempts, there is but little rational proba- 
bility to expect fuccefs. Add to this, per- 
haps, their utter ignorance of the nature 
and properties of the fubftances they ex- 
hibit, and the effects they are likely to 
produce. This they have but little chance 
of knowing, fhould the above fuppofition be 
true, fince it will depend partly on the ftate 
of the patient at the time, and partly on the 
nature of the medicine exhibited. 


I am led to make thefe reflections from 
having obferved numbers of young men 
pafs their time very idly at the univerfity, 
and other medical fchools, where their 

O friends 
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friends had placed them for improvement._ 
Many there {pend whole feafons without 
ever applying to any thing ferious, or 
{cientific, till not only the time allotted for 
their ftay has elapfed, but their money 
exhaufted. Several of fuch, however, find 
means, through the affliftance of friends, to 
obtain appointments in the army, particu- 
larly in time of war, either of furgeons or 
furgeons mates. Here we would have fome 
reafon to conclude, did not charity forbid 
us, that they often commit effential mif- 
takes ; for, however upright may be their 
intentions, their incapacity of forming and 
following proper plans is a bar to their 
fuccefs. It is, indeed, frequently beft for 
the patients, when perfons of this defcrip- 
tion attempt leat. It is to be hoped, 
however, there are now few fuch in the 
fervice. | | 


Many, likewife, who enter into the 
army in this line, never were at all within 
the limits of an univerfity, nor ever had an 
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opportunity of hearing, in any medical 
{chool, a fingle le&ture on the fubject. If 
fuch be qualified to affift the operations of 
nature, in removing difeafe and reftoring 
health, the world may judge. Boys who 
have ferved in the fhop of fome country 
apothecary only a year or two, nay, it may 
be, only a few months, have been admitted, 
and that without any attempts towards an 
examination ;* nay, we could point out 

cafes 


* A Boy in a certain town in the North of England, 
as Lam well informed, had ferved there in an apothe- 
cary’s fhop about a year. A certain gentleman of rank 
in the.army, who had fome connections with the town, 
was then in America (it was during the late war), The 
~boy’s father was a freeman of the place. From this, 
and the gentleman’s connection with it, the boy was 
fent over to be provided for by him; which, without 
any farther medical education, as my informer afferts, 
was {peedily done, firft by a mate’s warrant, and foon 
after he was made full furgeon to a regiment. Even 
while l-am writing, a friend informs me of a young 
man under the fame difadvantages of education, who, 
after {pending fome time in a fhop, was, by the zeal 
(I fhall call it the intemperate zeal) of a friend, ad- 
vanced from behind the counter to be furgeon, as well 
_as an acting officer, in a militia corps. This may be 
relied on as a fact: my friend is acquainted with the 


party. 
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cafes, where even a common foldier from 
the ranks, after affifting the furgeon of the 
regiment, in fpreading plaifters, for fome 
time, and in the capacity of orderly man, 
was appointed mate thereof, on a vacancy 
that foon happened; and, if he had out- 
lived the furgeon, or a vacancy happened 
from promotion, ‘or other caufes, would, no 
doubt, have fucceeded him in the office.* 
Genius, diligence, and a mind turned to 
enquiry and obfervation, may, in a great 
meafure, fupply the place of education; but 
where both are wanting, the confequences 
are obvious. If proper proofs of fuch talents 
have been exhibited by fuch as receive thefe 


irregular appointments, it becomes fome > 
apology for the conduct of their friends in > 


obtaining for them thefe ftations.. I hope, 
however, fuch cafes as the above are not 
frequent. It is fuch examples as thefe that 


lay 


* WERE it neceflary, to gain it further credit, I 


could point out the name of the foldier, and regiment — 


wherein this happened, 
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lay the regimental practice under the dif- 
grace we in general find it. 


Ir may be faid, the army is a good place 
for improvement in medical knowledge. In 
fome refpedcts this is true; but it is fo to 
fuch only as have been previoufly accuf- 

tomed to refle&t, and capable of making 

obfervations. Sir William Temple very ju- 
dicioufly obferves, that “ though a man may 
‘< grow learned by other men’s thoughts, yet 
«© it is from his own thoughts, as well as 
‘© experience, that he will grow wife.’* It 

is little of this kind we are to expect from 
an apprentice boy, or even one who has 
{pent fome idle time at fome medical {chool. 
Befides, the army is a bad place to begin re~ 
fle&tion in. The cuftoms there are too much. 
adapted to the want of thought, and the 
giddy diffipation, which their youth, joined 
to their inexperience, renders them prone 
to follow. Drefs, and fhew, are but ill fuited 
for 


* Vip. On Health and long Life. 
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for ferious ftudy. Thefe make a conftituent 
part of the life of a foldier ; and, for a fol- 
dier, they may, and I believe are, neceflary, 
in order to throw a luftre, and kind of 
dignity round the fervice. Thefe, for aught 
1 know, may. be altogether proper, in a 
certain meafure, for the very exiftence of 
the army; but they agree very ill with the 
{cientific furgeon, or with him who withes 
to become fo. To ufe the words of an 
author we have already mentioned, and who 
has touched on the fubject,* “ All men of 
‘¢ candour, who have ever felt, or known 
‘* the force and happy effects of long and 
“* diligent {tudies, and continual application ~ 
“* to any fyftem of fcience beyond moment- 
‘‘ ary umpulfes, will-make no fcruple to 
allow, that a want of early culture, al- 
**moft a total deprivation in youth of 
‘* intercourfe with the moft refined part of 
*« their profeflion, and, as it moftcommonly . 
‘© happens, an abfolute neglect of a liberal 


“* educa- 


* Dr, Brocxrgssy. Vid, Gconom., & Milit, Obf. 
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‘¢ education in the generality of furgeons, 
«* are altogether apt among them to induce 


«¢ quackery, or, at beft, a narrownefs of 
‘« thinking about medical fubjedts.” 


But I fhall now fuppofe there is no 
farther need of thefe refle&tions, but that 
diligence has been united with the oppor- 
tunities of improvement; and that the la- 
bours of thofe gentlemen have at length been | 
crowned by the honourable teftimony of 
thofe teachers of the different branches they 
have attended; that they have entered the 
army afterwards through a fincere defire of 
practifing diligently, and confcientioufly, as 
far as their abilities and knowledge permit 
and extend; that their fole with is to be 
ufeful to thofe under their care,’ and ‘ani 
bitious, at the fame time, of their own 
farther improvement; converfing always 
with medical men, on medical fubjeéts, as 
often as opportunity ferves; and collecting 
facts, either from their own obfervations, or 
the obfervations afforded them by the rela- 

tion 
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tion of others. It is men of thefe difpo- | 
fitions that can practice properly ; it is fuch — 
only that can refleét: true honour on the 
military medical profeflion. Such was the 
late eminent Pringle; and fuch were many 
others we might mention in the {ervice, 
men of diftinguifhed merit, and well-earned 
fame. 


Tue next caution I would beg leave to 
offer to the regimental furgeon 1s, tendernefs 
to the fick foldiery, Yet it need not be 
told, men of the difpofitions now pointed 
out, that tendernefs and humanity ought 
ftrongly to mark the character of every one 
engaged in the practice of phyfic. ‘They 
are already convinced it ought, from their | 
acquaintance with the frailty, and miferies 
that inevitably await the life of man. Mi- 
fery, of one kind or other, they are daily 
converfant with: nor am I apt to believe, | 
as fome have afferted, that this fteels their 
hearts, and renders them more callous to 
the fufferings of others. Habit, indeed, 
| makes 
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makes fuch fcenes more familiar, but it 
does not follow, therefore, that the feelings 
of humanity are obliterated, nor even the 
practitioner’s fympathy leffened, becaute, 
occalionally they are obliged to give fome 
pain, in order to reftore health. A fympa- 
thizing difpofition is amiable ; nay, medi- 
cally ufeful to the poffeffor, in as far as it 
impreffes the patient with a good opinion 
of his doctor, which is always one ftep 
towatds the cure; for his advice and 
prefcriptions will now not only be more 
cheerfully and ftri@ly complied with, as 
appearing to be thofe of a friend interefted 
in his recovery, but a calmnefs, quietude 
of mind, and confidence will follow, very 
effential, it may be, to his future health. 
The contrary is brutal, nay, even im- 
politic, in the furgeon, would he rightly 
confalt his own eafe; for; while it wounds 
the: patient, it fails not to deftroy this con- 
fidence. Befides, it often makes the advice, 
admitting it to be good, either defpifed or 
neglected, unlefs it be fuch as exactly fuits 
| P the 
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the patient’s inclinations; and, confe- 
- quently, it muft create him more trouble 
by the protraction of the patient’s illnefs. 


Wuart can add more to the diftrefs of a 
poor fufferer under ficknefs, than roughnefs 
of behaviour in him from whom relief was _ 
expected? He is already weakened, and 
enervated by the affliction he is under. His 
fituation, too, is generally lefs comfortable 
than he has experienced it in fimilar cir- 
cumftances, before it was his lot to wear a 
cockade, He has now no friends near to 
fympathize with him; no parental, or fra-_ 
ternal anxiety to watch over him, or procure 
thofe little delicacies that the fituation of a 
fick man often requires'; none to perform 
thofe other little offices of attention which, 
if in reality they do no good, at leaft quiet 
the mind, and pleafe the peevifhnefs at- 
tendant on ficknefs, and may even have 
their effets in co-operating with the doc- 
tor’s advice. Thefe he may remember, and 
regret; while fuch roughnefs in his furgeon © 

makes 
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makes the contraft more perceptible, and 
adds to his uneafinefs. He feels now, with 
a double pang, every harfh expreflion ufed. 
Should any furgeon, or any man whatever, 
act in this way, I would not hefitate to call 
it both unmerciful, and unmanly. In a re- 
gimental practitioner more efpecially fo, 
fince the foldier has it not in his power 
to refent it, by calling in another. ‘The 

~nobleft mind is always the moit merciful, 

the moft capable of tendernefs and pity. 


A BEHAVIOUR of this kind in the army 
has this farther aggravating circumftance 
_againft it, that not only the furgeon, but- 
the foldiers well know, that in any other 
fituation but this, if practifing even among 
the poor of an hofpital, or difpenfary, he 
durft not act fo, fince his intereft, reputa- 
‘tion, and livelihood, would rife up againft 
him, and forcibly forbid it; powerful ar- 
guments, truely, to curb this irritable tem- 
per. Out of the army, it would immediately 
caufe 
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caufe his difmiffion; nor would he (and 
defervedly) ever after be employed, either 
by thofe, or their connections, whom he 


had thus fo brutally abufed. 


THERE is, I know, an argument ufed 
by fome army practitioners, to palliate the 
rough treatment-foldiers fometimes receive 
from their furgeons. <* If you fpeak ten- 
“‘derly,” fay they, ‘* to foldiers, you may 
“¢ be fure never to’ be’ attended ‘to. - Dife- 
‘“« bedience and difrefpedt will be the confe- 
“quence; and this will not only injure 
<< the medical treatment, which muft be 
‘“* enforced when they refufe to fubmit to 
“it, but will affect the fubjeCtion of the 
‘«« men, and the difcipline of the regiment.” 
This objeGtion, I am apt to believe, is ill 
founded.. We may find many among the 
privates of as fubmiffive a mind, and even 
humane, and tender feelings, as in any other 
walk of life, among people of the fame 
rank; nay, fome alfo, whofe rational fa- 


culties | 
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culties are not inferior to many who hold 
a high command over them. Such men 
will neither difobey, nor yet difregard the 
furgeon the more for giving his directions 
in a foft, and tender tone of voice; nor will 
their officers have the leaft caufe to com- 
plain of more want of order among them 
from this fource. Harfh, and ill-natured 
behaviour to men of thefe difpofitions is 
cruel. They know its injuftice, and feel 
it feverely. They. contraft it with what, 
in a different ftation, before they enlifted, 
they had been accuftomed to:—the com- 
parifon is wide; the treatment fits heavy ; 
they conclude they are become {flaves, 
and are now unhappy. 


| —« Bur to think, may it pleafe your 
« honour,” ‘ continued Trim, a tear fteal- 
‘ ing into the corner of his eye as he fpoke,’ 
—<‘* to think of two virtuous lads, with 
‘¢ hearts as warm in their bodies, and as 
«¢ honeft as God could make them—the 
“children of honeft people, going forth 

with 
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** with gallant fpirits to feck their fortunes 
*¢ in the world——and fall into fuch evils !” 
TrisT. SHANDY. 


SEVERAL, we know, enlift from mif- 
fortunes, who once kept decent houfes, and 
lived reputably among their neighbours. 
in the army there is no refpect of perfons ; 
no diftinction made. They muft eat the 
fame food, lie in the fame apartments, do 
the fame duty, and fuffer all the hardfhips 
their {tation fubjects them to, equally with 
their more hardened, and lefs deferving 
comrades, who, perhaps, never experienced © 
a way of life fuperior to that they are now 
engaged in. 'Thefe are the men on whofe 
minds harfhnefs of treatment dwells with 
more pungency. Nay, I freely confefs, I 
never knew any good purpofe anfwered by 
it, even among the ill-behaved; the pri- 
vates of real bad character: for, every one 
knows, the army, in ‘times of war, 1s a | 
medley of all characters, from thofe we — 
have been defcribing, to the common high- © 
| wayman. © 
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wayman, Though they dare not refent the 
furgeon’s treatment, they hate him, and will 
take the firft opportunity of doing him an 
injury, if they think a difcovery may not 
follow, which would end in their own pu- 
nifhment. They {wear at him when his 
back is turned ; nor is he a whit nearer his 
purpofe by it; on the contrary, I have feen 
the brutal, half-favage difpofition foftened 
down into humanity, by tender and kind | 
‘ufage, or even expreffions, in his illnefs. 
Let the trial be only made; and I will 
-anfwer for its fuccefs. 


~Wuart purpofe does it ferve, I would 
afk, to threaten, and fwear at a foldier for 
being reported fick? If he be really indif- | 
pofed, he has a right to the indulgence of 
an hofpital; if /concing, or malgning, as 
the term is, let his name be {truck out of 
the lift without more words, as foon as the 
impofition is detected, and let the ferjeants 
of his company take care of the reft. While. 


the furgeon does not retain his name in 
the 
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the fick report, it becomes their duty to {ee 
him perform his. But let it never be 
forgot, that an accurate examination of his 
complaints, whether pretended or real, is 
to be made before this {tep be taken. We 
have touched, however, on this topic al- 
ready. Iam of opinion, this will do more 


to fupprefs fconcing, or fhifting of duty, 


for the fake of a day or two’s reft in the 
hofpital, than hafty paffion; and every one 


will agree with me, that it is more credit-, 


able. But this behaviour, we hope, in re- 


gimental furgeons, is little practifed, and 
the lefs need, therefore, of cautions for its 
prevention. Yet, in a work of. this kind, 


it was thought proper to point out not only 
its bad tendency but abfurdity, fince we’ 


have known it practifed. In the army, © 


whofe laws are arbitrary, and abfolute, and 


where every one holds a command over _ 
another, from the top link tothe bottom: | 
of the chain, even mild difpofitions will, 


in time, partake of this domineering infec- 


tion, meerly from obferving it conftantly 
prac- 
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practifed, and flide infenfibly into the fame. 
Surgeons fhould be doubly careful to guard 
againft it, who, from the nature of their 
profeflion, fhould, as the poet beautifully 
exprefies it, never be found to want a fuf- 
cient fhare of ‘* the milk of human kind- 
a nets... | 


AGAIN, with regard to neglect when ill, 
nothing hurts a foldier more. He knows 
he pays for his medicines out of the {mall 
fubfiftence which falls to his lot; that 
government. likewife pays for a dogter to 
attend him: when. he needs it;. and that, 
therefore, it is the furgeon’s duty to vifit 
him regularly. It is well known, the fervice 
is liable to hardfhips enough in health; the 
-bed, of pain fhould be as well fmoothed, 
and made as eafy as poflible. It is feldom 
a foldier who is well ufed, and has been 
for feveral years in the fervice, deferts his 
colours. As much lies almoft in this de- 
partment, as where the officers are con- 
cerned. ..Every department fhould confpire. 
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to give him all the indulgence of which 
his fituation can admit, and to act juftly 
towards him. It is a pleafant thing, either 
fora furgeon or an officer, to hear ‘* God 
“ blefs him!” echo, in half whifpers, 
through the ranks, as he pafles along. It 
is the voice of applauie—the plaudit of 
approbation—which publifhes the perform- 
arice of his duty, and which, if every officer, 
as well as furgeon,; endeavours to deferve, 
he will as affuredly receive, 


A soxpieR is far from ungtateful; he 
will oblige chearfully when it is in his 
power. Retaliation, we confefs, fometimes, 
alfo, marks his charaGter. Unfeeling, fe 
vere, and inhuman officers, have often fallen 
in the day of battle, nay, on a review day, 
by the hand of fome of thofe whom for- 
merly they have unmeritedly abufed. On 
the other hand, officers deferving to live, 
have been brought off the field in triumph, 
by a grateful foldier, at the hazard of his - 
own life, when their wounds have prevented 

their 
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their retreat, and expofed them to the 
danger of either being killed, or of falling 
prifoners into the hands of the enemy. 
The furgeon, like the reft of the corps, 
1s liable to incur the diflike, or, by his 
prudent behaviour, obtain the approbation, 
and favour of the foldiery. His chief. care 
fhould be to deferve the latter. 


In different chronic complaints, where 
the patients, though kept in the hofpital, — 
are not confined to bed, the {urgeon fhould 
grant them as much indulgence as poflible, — 
with fafety. This may not only gratify 
them, but may really conduce to the cure, 
by keeping their fpirits up; for confine- 
ment to a foldier is a great bondage. ‘The 
furgeon’s great fear is of their irregularity, 
and their eating, and drinking now what is 
Improper for their fituation; for a foldier 
will hardly deny himfelf an indulgence of 
this kind, if it falls in his way, whatever be 
the nature of his complaint. Defertion, alfo, 
we own, may fometimes follow too great a 
licence ;, 
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licence ; but as he is always allowed a cor~ 
poral’s guard for his hofpital, he will have 
the lefs to fear from defertion. ‘The chronic 
patients often entreat permiffion to walk 
out an hour or two in the heat of the day. 
This fhould always be granted, when fome 
material reafons do not forbid; men fuf- 
pected of /concing fhould be refufed ; when 
it is granted, they fhould never be trufted 
without one of the men on guard to accom- 
pany them, left fome fcheme of defertion — 


be attempted. This is a proper caution on — 
the furgeon’s part, who muft anfwer to the | 


commanding officer for all the men under 
his care. When requefts, however, of this 
nature muft be refufed them, let it be done 
with a feeming concern and reluctance ; 
nor let the furgeon think it beneath him to 
add his reafons. By this means, the refufal 
will almoft fatisfy them as much as if 
he had complied with their wifhes. In, 
fair warm weather, they fhould ‘always be 
permitted to-walk out, for fome time, when 


it does not interfere with the means of.) 


cure, 
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cure. The exercife will keep up the lan- 
guid fecretions, induce cheerfulnefs, and 
render their fituation more happy. 


To maintain the better order and regu- 
larity in the hofpital, the chronic patients 
fhould be under the command of a non- 
commiffioned officer. It is feldom the fick 
lift is without either a ferjeant or corporal. 
The furgeon fhould take advantage of this, 
and give him the command in his abfence. 
The foldier of the ranks always obeys a 
non-commiffioned officer: the difcipline of 
the army requires it. It is better to delegate 
this power to a ferjeant or corporal than to 
the nurfe, for they may then refufe obedi- 
ence. By this means there will be a check 
on the diforderly, and turbulent; and the 
quiet of the hofpital will be better pre- 
ferved, a point fometimes very effential. I 
have been fent for, to confiderable diftances, 
merely to quell their difputes. It is on 
fuch occafions as this, that fome feverity, 
in order to preferve peace, mujt be fhewn to 

indi< 
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individuals. In order to reftore tranquillity, 
and prevent future quarrels, the furgeon is 
indifpenfably obliged, however reluctantly, 
to confine, 7. e. to fend them under a cen- 
tinel to the d/ack hole, or commit them 
prifoners, with a | written crime, to the 
officer on guard, who will return them to 
the commanding officer when he is relieved, 
with their crime ftated in his reports; after 
which, the furgeon has it not in his power 
to releafe them, but which he may do in the 
interim between the time of commitment 
and this: they muft then abide by the fen- 
tence of the field officer, or a court-martial ; 
if the offence be of a nature to require it. 
As men in the hofpital are never there 
without real complaints, the black hole, or 
returning them to the commanding officer, 
will fubjec&t them to a punifhment too fe- 
vere for their fituation, this fhould never be 
done but in emergencies. The black hole, - 
where, perhaps, they may lie for days on 
ftraw, without being undreffed, and in a 
fmall, confined, naufeous fpot, may not 

only 
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only tend to aggravate their complaints, 
but, from the cold they receive, aided 
by the medicines they were taking, may 
induce other difeafes dangerous to life: this 
fhould be had in view, and, if poffible, 
they ought not to be fubjected to this 
fevere punifhment. To cég the offenders 
will do them lef injuty, and may be pu- 
nifhment fufficient. They may lie on their 
beds, or fit up in a corner, with the clog 
at their legs, without detriment to. their 
health, till they folicit to have it removed; 
by a promife of good behaviour. But, on 
thefe occafions, a furgeon fhould judge 
éautioufly, and never exercife his authority 
wantonly, or make the punifhment feverer 
than the offence deferves; nay, even over- 
look it; where the health of his patient 
might be affected thereby. There is even 
more feverity than may, at firft fight, appear 
from having a large clog of from fourteen 
to twenty pounds weight, locked on the 
leg for a day or more; befides, there is an 

igno- 
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ignominy united to it, which is felt fome- 
times feverely by thofe of {pirit. . 


Unper the head of tendernefs, I may 
place a fort of deception ab/olutely neceffary, 
fometimes, to be practifed; a deception 
of all others the moft pardonable, and in- 
nocent, fince it has for its object the welfare 
of the perfon on whom it is practifed. A 
deception of this nature, if it deferves the 
name, may occafionally be practifed, with 
the happieft effects, to allay inordinate 
action’ of the mind, raife the drooping 
{pirits, and remove inquietude, by confirm- 
ing the patient’s hopes, and feconding his 
wifhes, in promifing fomething on which 
he may have riveted his affections, and 
placed his happinefs. This, perhaps, may 
be the only means to remove his difeafe. 
Befides, fometimes it may be in his power 
to perform promifes of this kind. 


A REMARKABLE inftance of this nature 
happened in my practice, in the fummer of. 
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1781, while I lay in barracks at Tinmouth, 
in the North of England. A recruit, who 
had lately joined the regiment, named Ed- 
wards, was returned in the fick lift, with 
a meflage from his captain, requefting I 
would take him into the hofpital,. He had 
only been a few months a foldier; was 
young, handfome, and well made for the 
fervice; but a melancholy hung over his 
countenance, and wanne{s preyed on his 
cheeks. He complained of univerfal weak- 
nefs, but no fixed pain. A noife in his ears, 
and giddinefs of his head. Pulfe rather flow 
than frequent; but fmall, and eafily com- 
preflible. His appetite was much impaired ; 
his tongue was fufficiently moift, and his 
belly regular; yet flept ill, and ftarted 
fuddenly out of it, with uneafy dreams. 


Had little or no thirft. 


As there were little obvious fymptoms 
of fever, I did not know well what to make 
of the cafe. I fufpected he might be under 
an incipient typhus, and ordered what I 
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judged neceflary to obviate it. Some weeks 
pafled with little alteration, either for better 
or worfe, except that he was evidently be- 
come more meagre. He fcarcely took any 
nourifhment, yet had hitherto fat up out of 
bed fome hours every day. At length, he 
became indolent ; feldom fat up at all ; was 
conftantly dozing, yet his fleep never fo 
found but he could anfwer when {poke to; 
fighed deeply and frequently ; nor could his 
attention be diverted to any external object. 
Something, it would. feem, hung heavy 
on his mind. He never had any cough; 
yet, fince he came into the houfe, had 
wafted away confiderably. Exercife was re- 
commended, and ufed as far as he could be 
roufed to take it, which was never without 
reluctance. He was put on a courfe of 
ftrengthening medicines ; wine was allowed 
him. All proved ineffectual. His pulfe 
had changed with his appearance, and was 
now {mall and quick; an evident fever of 
the hectic kind, as it feemed, with an even- 
ing exacerbation, took place. He had now 

been 
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been in the hofpital near three months, and 
was become.quite emaciated, and like one 
in the laft flage. of a confumption.—Eyes 
were grown hollow; cheeks prominent ; 
nails incurvated ; adnata pellucid; and fo 
weak in his limbs, that he could neither 
get in nor out of bed without help; of 
late, alfo, had night fweats: in fhort, I 
looked on him as loft. On making my 
morning vifit, and enquiring, as ufual, of 
his reft at the nurfe, fhe happened to men-~ 
tion the ftrong notions he had got in his 
head, fhe faid, of home, and of his friends. 
What he was able to {peak was confiantly 
on this topic. This I had never heard of 
before. The reafon fhe gave for not men- 
tioning it was, that it appeared to her to be 
the common ravings of ficknefs and deli- 
rium. He talked in the fame ftile, it feems, 
lefs or more, ever fince he came into the 
hofpital. I went immediately up to him, 
and introduced the fubje@t ; and, from the 
alacrity with which he refumed it, yet with 
a deep figh, when he mentioned his never 

more 
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more being able to fee his friends, I found 
it a theme which much affected him. He 
afked me, with earneftnefs, if I would let 
him go home. I pointed out to him how 
unfit he was, from his weaknefs, to under- 
take fuch a journey (he was a Welfhman) 
till once he was better; but promifed him 
affuredly, without farther hefitation, that as 
foon as he was able, he fhould have fix 
weeks to go home. He revived at the very 
thoughts of it. At this time, however, I 

made a promife which I knew was not in 
my power to perform, without the confent 
of the commanding officer, who alone can 
grant furlows; but, as my hopes of his 
recovery were very flender, my rafh promife 
could give me the lef uneafinefs, and my 
{cheme was, to animate his hopes, and 
endeavour thus to take advantage of the 
change that his mind might undergo by it, 
to co-operate with me in removing, if pof- 


fible, the malady.. 
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Ir feems, he had requefted leave to vifit 
his native place foon after he joined, but 
being only a recruit, and but a few months 
from thence, he was refufed. This had 
hung on his fpirits ever fince; and from 
thence I now dated the origin of his illnefs. 
I entreated him to take food to ftrengthen 
him for his journey; and, as foon as able, 
to go out into the open air a little every 
forenoon, when the weather would permit, 
that he might be the fooner able to go 
home. He liftened eagarly to every word 
I faid. In fhort, his appetite foon mended ; 
and I faw, in lefs than a week, evident figns 
of recovery. He was now lively, though 
fo weak that he could not yet get in or out 
of bed without affiftance ; he {trove to fit 
up; two men took him between them in 
the heat of the day, and placed him ona 
feat they had erected for him on the beach, 
where he had a view of the fhipping, for it 
was on the fea coaft. In a little time he was 
able to walk. Every vifit I paid him he 

re- 
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refumed the fubje&t of the furlow, which 
I perfifted in promifing, feeing the good | 
effects it had already produced; and in lefs 
than two months from the time he had 
received this promife, he was able to leave 
the hofpital, and go to his barrack-room. I 
fet myfelf about endeavouring, as far as in 
me lay, to accomplifh his furlow ; for he 
paid me almoft daily vifits, affuring me he 
was able to undertake his journey, if I . 
would allow him; for he firmly relied on | 
my word. I was in fome dilemma now how © 
to act. Yet his ftory was already known 
throughout the regiment, and the imminent 
efcape he had from death. The deception, 
however, if I had dropped it here, was ten- 
dernefs, and a regard for his recovery; but 
' Twent farther; I made public, to all the 
officers, the method I fell on to recover 
him, and told them, moreover, that if J 
did not fucceed in obtaining him a furlow, 
I was fure he would relapfe, as foon as he 
underftood his-expectations ‘were to be fruf- 
trated. I won them over to my intereft. 

The 
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The ftory was publicly talked of ; the coms 
manding officer was likewife acquainted 
with it; and the requeft was now made to 


him, which he obligingly granted. 


Nosorocists mark out to us a certain 
difeafe, under the name of zoffalgia, or a 


longing after our native country, or home. 


If the foregoing cafe comes not under that 
head, I know not under what genus to 
place it.* 


Dr. ZIMMERMAN, in a work of his 
(Experience in Phyfic) which I have perufed 
fince the above was written, fays, the Swifs 

are 


* In Dr. Cullen’s Nofal. G. 106, this difeafe is chao 
racterized in the following words :—‘* Noftalgia,—In 
“‘ abfentibus a patria, vehemens eandem revifendi de- 
*¢ fiderium,” “This eminent profeflor has marked two 
fpecies of the difeafe in the laft (4th) edition of his 


~ work.—“* 1, Noftalgia (Simplex) fine alio morbo.— 


«© 2, Noft. Complicata—aliis morbis comitata.” Sau- 
vages has done the fame. Vogel confiders the difeafe 
as a fpecies of melancholy, and has given it a place in 
his Nofology as fuch.—-Vid. G. 332. His words are, 
—< Melancholia—Infania longa cum meftitia ac tix 
“© more.—-No/falgia ejus fpecies eft,” 
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are extremely fubject to fall into this {pecies 
of melancholy when in a foreign country. 
It fometimes, he tells us, proves fatal in a 
(hort time. Barrere has feen it in feveral 
Burgundy foldiers, who were forced into 
the fervice, or refufed their difmiffion. Dr. 
Auenbrucker, has alfo frequently obferved 
it in young people, who had been enlifted 
by force, and defpaired of ever feeing their 
home and friends again. ‘They were firft 
filent, languid, penfive, emitted deep fighs, 
feemed exceedingly forrowful, and gradually 
became infenfible to every thing. Among 
the Auftrian troops, the fame author tells 
us, it was formerly very frequent, but it is 
‘now extremely rare, fince a plan has been 
adopted for enlifting foldiers only for a cer - 
tain number of years, and difcharging them 
when this time is expired. <‘ I believe,” 
adds Dr. Zimmerman, ‘** it will be found 
‘among men of every nation, who, in 
‘* foreign countries, feel the want of thofe 
** delights and enjoyments they would meet 
*‘ with among their friends at home.—In 

«¢ fhort,” 
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«¢ fhort,” he goes on, ‘* every Swifs feels, as 
‘Ido, the noffa/gia, under another. name, 
«‘ though at 4ome, whenever he thinks he 
** fhould live better in any other country.” 
Dr. Avwenbrucker obferved, that in feveral 
who died of this difeafe, the lungs adhered 
to the diphragm, and that fome part of the 
lungs was indurated, or was even become 
more or lefs purulent; and I am happy to 
find, the method of cure he relies on is 
the fame I adopted in the above inftance. 
When the difeafe has not degenerated into 
phthifis, or madne/s, wonderful effects have 
been produced in patients, by infpiring them. 
with the hope of foon feeing their friends 
and their home again. Dr. Zimmerman 
relates an inftance of its good effects on a 
Swifs of the canton of Berne, who ftudied 
phyfic at Gottengen: he fancied that his 
aorta was about to burft, and could not be 
prevailed on to ftir out of his chamber. 
About this time his father fent for him 
home; he then ran over all Gottengen, 
with the greateft joy and alacrity, and took 

S leave 
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leave of all his acquaintances—-yet, two 
days before this, he was hardly able to get 
up a little ftair-cafe, without being in dan- 
ger of fuffocation! His father afterwards 
fent him to the univerfity of Bafil, and from 
thence to the French part of the canton of 
Berne, the fineft country in Europe, fituated 
along the lake of Geneva. Here he was 
again attacked with the zoflalgia: he is 
now, he adds, in perfect health. ; 


I knew an inftance myfelf this {pring 
(1786) fomewhat fimilar to this, ina young 
lady at a boarding-fchool. She was of a de- 
licate make; and though the confinement 
in fchool was by no means fuch as could 
much injure her, had fhe liked her fitua- 
tion, which fhe did not; yet fhe became 
cahe@tic, had a cough, which forced up 
{treaks of blood, her legs and ancles fwelled, 
and fhe was on the brink of a phthifis pul- 
monalis, She was removed from {chool 
(where fhe never thought herfelf happy) to 
her great fatisfaction, and foon perfealy 
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recovered. This uneafinefs to live at home 
preyed on her health, and, perhaps, at 
length, might have induced confumption, 
and death. 


We every day hear of people dying of 
’ broken hearts, as it is exprefied, 7. e. of a 
depreffion of {pirits, occafioned by difap- 
pointments of various forts. Perhaps they 
may all be placed under the fame head. 


In the beginning of the fame year, I 
affifted at the diffeGtion of a foldier, in 
Newcaftle upon Tyne, of the South Lincoln 
militia, who, the furgeon affured me, had 
died of love. Before his death, he was like- 
wife greatly waited; fo that his cafe might 
be ftiled atrophia. Like Edwards, whofe 
cafe we have related above, he had no 
cough, but nightly fweats, and exacerba- | 
tions of fever. He took little or no nou- 
rifhment, and, in other refpects, was very 
fimilar to our patient. .That he died’ from 
the effects of this deprefiing paffion, all the 


corps 
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~ corps to which he belonged agreed, fome 
of whom knew his attachment before the 
regiment marched from their own country 
to this. Perhaps fimilar means, 7. e. a de- 
ception, by raifing his {pirits, and cherifh- 
ing his hopes, till time and new objects 


could have effected a change, might have 
faved his life, 


I BELIEVE every one is agreed that this 
is to be placed among the melancholy 

paflions. Sometimes it aéts fuddenly, and 
- violently; at other times, like intenfe grief, 
it gradually undermines the conftitution, 
The more general effects of this tender 
paflion are, a tremulous pulfe, deep fighs, - 
an alternate glow and palenefs of the cheeks, 
dejection, lofs of appetite, a faultering 
{peech, cold fweats, and watchfulnefs, 
which gradually terminate in confumption, 
or, perhaps, induce infanity, and fometimes 
{uicide. Richardfon, in his Clariffa, has 
well defcribed the effects of this paffion. 
Tulpius gives us a curious inftance of its 
eas | | | effects: 
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effets : the fubje&t of the cafe was a young 
Englifhman, who met with a refvfal from 
a lady. He became perfectly rigid, and 
motionlefs, fitting in the fame attitude with 
his eyes open, and appeared rather like a 
a ftatue than a human being; he continued 
in this pofture till night, and then, being 
told that his miftrefs yielded to his pafiion, 
he rofe inftantly, as if from a profound 
- fleep, became more cheerful, and foon re~ 
covered. * 


THE above cafes prove, the vaft influ- 
_ ence the paffions have over the body, and 
how much it is incumbent on the practi- 
tioner to ftudy the fprings of the mind, as 
the fource from which he is to deduce the 
caufes of many difeafes, and take every ad- 
vantage for their removal, which an invefti- 


gation of thefe may put in his power. 


To conclude, the more our minds are 
difpofed to do good to mankind in general, 
| the 


* Vin, Zimmerman ut fupra. 
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the more will we be inclined to exercife the 
virtue of tendernefs and care towards our 
patients in particular; and I am convinced 
our fuccefs, in many cafes, will keep pace 
with fo meritorious a conduat. Every prac- 
titioner, who has for any time been con- 
verfant with fick people, will foon fee, that 
to his own behaviour, in this refpect, he 
may attribute much, I am perfuaded, he 
will find this obfervation applicable, whe- 
ther his practice be in the confined circle 
of a regimental hofpital, or.in the more 


enlarged {phere of an extenfive neighbour- 
hood, ag - 
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Surgeons cautioned from fpending too much 
Time in Amufements with the Officers, left 
they thereby neghét ther Duty; and of 

hehe Impropriety of granting them double 
Commiffions. 


‘Tue manner of living in the army fub- 
jects to many temptations. Men here always 
in a fociety diftinct in itfelf, and having 
little connections with the reft of mankind, 
though dwelling in the midft of them; at 

a diftance from friends, and, therefore, the 
lefs check on their behaviour ; among com- 
panions of various difpofitions and tempers, 
with whom they are, in fome meafure, 
obliged to affociate; and thefe, for the 
moft part, young, and with their paflions 
in their utmoft vigour; together with the 
pie and levity with which they fee them- 
felves 
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felves every day furrounded, all which 
confpire to banifh care, as well as ferious 
reflection. Yet all this, though pleafing for 
the prefent, will depart, ‘« like the bafelefs 
«* fabrick of a vifion.” It will, therefore, 
demand the furgeon’s utmoft prudence and 
fortitude, whofe duty obliges him to reflec 
more than ‘the reft of the corps, to obferve 
a proper circum{pection under thefe circum- | 
ftances; nor will he find it an eafy matter 
ftriGtly to adhere to good refolutions, though 
entered into with earneftnefs, or refolved to 
be followed with the ftri@eft punctuality. | 


I po not mean here, that the furgeon 
fhould avoid the company of the officers, 
or yet fhun fociety at proper feafons, or 
feem morofe, or affect a gravity unnatural 
for his. years, and unmeaning in itfelf; this 
is equally as bad as too much levity, fince 
it may induce a difagreceable feverity of 
temper, by no means laudable, and point 
him out as an oddity, and a butt for the | 
the younger men to exercife their wit on; 

| but, 
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but, my meaning is, that he fhould endea- 
vour to find the middle point between fhun= 
ning, and courting their company ; between 
the folly of too much levity, and an affected 
ftiffnefs. As their purfuits as well as duty, 
_ and thofe incumbent on him, are fo oppofite, 
the lefs time he {pends with the officers, the 
more will remain for the fervice of his pa- 
tients. He will have the more leifure to 
perufe authors who have written on the 
difeafes he may then have under his care; 
or to commit to writing fuch obfervations 
as the cafes may have fupplied him with, 
for the improvement of his future practice. 
This will be a fufficient apology for his 
appearing feldom with them, either in 
- fauntering about the ftreets, and fields, or 
in their other parties of pleafure. 


Every officer will refpect a furgeon of 
good behaviour, and diligence in his pro- 
feffion. Every officer either does, or ought 
to'treat with contempt, the contrary con- 
duct. Iam of opinion, how harfh foever 
| fy ; the 
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the expreflion may found, that a negligent © 
furgeon fhould be confidered among the 
corps in the fame light as they hold a 
coward. We fhould be avoided as a dif- 
grace, not only to them, but to the fervice ; 
nay, to humanity. From whatever caufe 
it proceeds, it fhould be marked with fome | 
ftigma of reproach, fome public token of 
difapprobation. When an officer behaves 
either in a cowardly, or otherwife ignoble 
manner, he is fent, as they call it, to 
Coventry, 7. e. none of the corps will 
either {peak to him, or fuffer him to affo- 
ciate with them, till he makes a proper 
apology for his behaviour, if it be fuch as 
can admit of an apology. I could with the | 
fame, law was to extend to the furgeon, if 
ever he is detected in neglecting the fick, 
or other ill treatment. As to his not aflo- 
clating on all occafions with the officers, 
which we with here to inculcate, the re- 
flecting part of the corps will never blame 
him, nor treat him as of lefs confequence 
for being {eldom of their parties. A greater 
é caufe 
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caufe of complaint they will have, if he 
acts a contrary part. 


Brstpes, to ufe the words of an eminent 
author,* ** our attention becomes more 
<* perfect by the advantages we derive from 
‘¢ a habit of obferving. The mind fatisfied 
- $© with its former difcoveries, becomes al- 
** ways more defirous of improvement, in 
‘€ proportion as it extends its knowledge.” 
for it is certainly true, that “* fcience is 
** the clue by which the phyfician” (an 
army furgeon, as we fhall endeavour to fhew 
afterwards, fhould poffefs the knowledge 
of the phyfician) ‘* is enabled to penetrate 
** into the labyrinth of nature.” 


Ts it to be fuppofed the furgeon who: 
paffes his mornings in walks of recreation, or 
the day in fports, and the evening, when the 
bottle does not intervene, at cards, billiards, 
or back-gammon, can have the complaints _ 


of 
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* Vip. Zimmerman on Experience in Phyfic. 
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of his fick foldiers much at heart? Without 
application he never can become tolerable, 

much lefs eminent, in his profeffion ; for it 
is a wide field, and requires much cultiva- 
tion. But if time be mifpent as above, 
what remains for ftudy? When he ought 
to read, or be engaged in-refleCting on, and 
inveftigating the caufes of difeafes, perhaps 
he is amufing himfelf in the fields, if the 
‘weather permits, with fome of the corps; 
or, inftead of cultivating the reciprocal and 
profeffional communications of his brother 
{urgeons, or other medical friends, and re- | 
ceiving and giving inftructions, the hazard- 
table employs no finall thare of his time. 


It is not meant by this, that recreations 
are entirely to be forbid—far otherwife: 
a proper fhare of relaxation, like fleep to 
the body, will render the faculties of the 
mind more vigorous. It is too ferious a 
matter, however, to {pend a whole life in 
paftime. Recreation, then, may be taken 
even daily to a moderate degree; but, 

{urely, 
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furely, reading and reflection ought not to 
be neglected. A+ mechanical routine of 
practice is of all others the moft contempt- 
ible, whether in or out of the army. A 
man who has only one prefcription for all 
difeafes, is a quack to all intents and pur- 
'pofes; nor is he lefs one, whofe head ‘is 
ftuffed. only with prefcriptions.. A mecha- 
‘nical routine, alfo, it muft be, unlefs ‘a 
certain portion of our time be dedicated to 
the perufal of books, the examination of 
the progreflive improvements made in the 
fcience, and the careful obfervation of phe- 
-nomena at the patient’s bed fide, 


‘« WituouT found judgement,” fays a 
-refpectable author,* ‘“‘ the pofleflion of a 
- multiplicity of prefcriptions is not merely 
* ufelefs, but likely to be of dangerous 
“‘ confequence. If a man hada whole dif- 
‘* penfary by heart, which contained the 
«< moft excellent prefcriptions for all dif- 

s cafes, 
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* Vip. Coe on Biliary Concretions, &c. p. 238. 
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«* eafes, but had not underftanding fufficient 
‘¢ to difcern the particulars of cafes, and the | 
£¢ difference of conftitutions, and to vary 
** his method accordingly, he would. full 
«« be as unfit to practice phyfic, as a man 
** who had learned the terms of art, and 
«‘ the common.rules of navigation, but had 
¢* never been at fea, would be to direct the 
“* management of a fhip in a ftorm, or 
“¢ among rocks, or upon dangerous coafts.” 


Ir is a common adage, that a man will 
foon partake of the manners and behaviour 
of his company. Their purfuits, their 
amufements, their inclinations, will become 
fimilar, as well as their converfation. What- 
ever be the leading paflions of thofe we have 
been long intimate with, we fall infenfibly 
into the fame. ‘This rule holds as well in 
virtue as in vice. Hence the utility of good 
examples in forming and directing this bias 
of the mind into a proper path; and hence, - 
alfo, the pernicious effects of bad examples 
in producing the oppofite difpofition. 

Ir 


\ 
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Ir is from confidering the power of habit 
on the mind I have ventured thefe reflec- 
tions; but I fhould be forry to have it 
underftood as infinuating any thing to the 
prejudice of officers. ‘The conclufion I 
with to draw is only this, that the more we 
converfe and aflociate, in our leifure hours, 
with thofe of our own profeffion, the more 


will our minds be attached to it, and vce 


vera. 


Anp this leads me to the difluafion of 
granting furgeons double commiffions, viz. 
that of both furgeon and officer. The 
fame arguments we have already ufed 


-againft affociating too much with the 


officers, to the prejudice of our patients, 
and diverting our attachment, and the alien - 
ating our mind from our profeffion, may be 
applied here, with this addition, that the 


furgeon has not only now a double duty to 
perform, but, inftead of optional, as it was 


before, is now neceflitated, from the nature 


of 


“ey 


[ae 
of this additional commiffion, to be more 
frequently with the officers. 


Tuovucu an officer may be {aid to {pend 
an idle life, when compared to fome other 
profeffions requiring a greater exertion of 
the mental faculties, yet, the duties he muft 


: keep himfelf in readinefs to perform, ab- 


forb a great fhare of his time. Parades: 
mutt be attended ; guards muft be mounted; 
attention muft be paid to drefs; attention’ 
to the behaviour of the men; attention to 
their difcipline; with many other things 
of this nature, known only to gentlemen of 
the army.* In the whole courfe of the 
day, there is very little time they can 
entirely call their own, ze. they muft 
never be far out of the way, and muft be: 
always in readinefs. ‘The furgeon, in com- 
mon with the other fubaltern officers, if 
he enjoys an officer’s commiffion, muft.take- 
his fhare of this duty; indeed they will, 
| infitt 


* I speak here always of the foot fervice. 
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infift on his taking it in turn. For, why 
fhould he not, fince he enjoys the benefits 
arifing from it? The duties of a furgeon, 
_ which, in general, we may call of far greater 
magnitude, he muft alfo perform. But 
here we find the fame danger and tempta- 
tion of having the mind alienated. The 
application neceffary for the former is {mall, 
when compared with what is abfolutely 
-neceflary for the latter; and the unhappy 
patients, we fear, will likewife nave reafon 
to. regret it. 


IT REMEMBER to have feen an inftance of 
this in a militia corps, where the furgeon, 
who was alfo an acting officer, was detached 
from the regiment with the company to 
which he belonged, on a feparate command, 
not in a medical, but a military capacity. 
A mate, in thefe corps, has likewife two 
. commiffions: both may be detached at the 


_ fame time on different ftations. When this 


happens, what becomes of the fick of the 
reft of the regiment? Thefe commands 
eae may 
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may be longer or fhorter, according to the 
nature of the fervice: it may be, a day; 
week; a month, &c. Suppofe, on i - 
occafion, he could perfuade a brother officer 
to go in his ftead, the commanding officer 
may not on all occafions be inclined to 
allow fuch change of duty; he may infift, 
that the roaffer be regularly filled up, and 
every one take his turn. I have known a 
commanding officer refufe a change of duty. 
His word is abfolute. Right or wrong, it 
muft be complied with, without any at- 
tempt to reafon on the fubject. 


In the regular fervice; double commif- 
fions, of late, have been forbid, perhaps for 
fome fuch reafons as thefe I have given. In 
the militia it is univerfally practifed. The 
reafon given for it is, that as this fervice is 
of a limited duration, for the war only, and 
furgeons there not entitled to half pay on 
difmiffion, a fecond commiffion is granted 
as a kind of recompence; and properly, if 
it was underftood as a perquifite; but, we | 


appre- 
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apprehend, not for the good of the medical 
part of the fervice, in the manner things are 
at prefent conducted. No two profeffions 
whatever are more oppofite in their natures, 
than that of a military and medical gentle- 
man: the reafon has already been pointed 
out. We all know, that the engagements 
of an officer require not much {erious re- 
flection; the medical man’s duty requires 
it almoft conftantly. 


Ir it is thought improper in the regular, 
may we not with propriety afk, why it is 
continued in the militia fervice? Have the 
furgeons there lefs to do in a medical capa- 
city than the furgeons of the regulars ? 


In place thereof, we fhall find, on en-~ 
quiry, the contrary, fince the militia regi- 
ments are, in general, /ffronger than the 
regulars, z.¢. more numerous; and it muft 
follow, that, in proportion, there will be 
more fick. The regular regiments are fel- 
dom compleat; the militia are, for the 

motft 


i 
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moft part, compleat; becaufe they can 
oblige the county to procure the comple- 
ment of men, while the regulars mutt re- 
cruit by flow degrees, and chance, at various 
diftances and difadvantages, Although thefe 
are confined to England alone, while the 
regulars are obliged to march wherever the 
fervice requires, yet England is as much 
fubject to difeafe as many other parts of 
the Britith dominions. Intermittents, and 
other febrile affections, rage in many parts 
of it endemically, as much nearly as in 
Holland. The militia are fubjected both 
to camp and garrifon duty, equally with 
the regulars, and, therefore, as liable to 
camp difeafes; and thefe have, we know, 
often appeared among them, with all the 
violence they are generally obferved to pro- 
duce.* The venereal difeafe, that great 
plague of the army, is not found lefs fre- 
quent in England than in moft other parts » 
of Europe. Do not all thefe call for a 

fteady 


* Vip, CGéconom, Obf. on Mil. Dif—1764, 
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fteady and regular attention, which cannot 
be fo well given by a furgeon whofe mind 
and time are divided between two profef- 
fions, fo oppofite as thefe to each other? 


I wovutp not be underftood, by what I 
have faid, as taking from the militia fur- 
peons a perquilfite, if this fecond commiffion 
is to be confidered as fuch. If it be thought, 
that a furgeoncy of militia, on the fame 
footing with the regulars, is not an equi- 
valent to the other’s chance of half-pay, let 
fome other fcheme be devifed. to make up 
the deficiencies; or, if this is ftill to be 
continued, let it be underftood as a fine cure, — 
and no duty required from the furgeon to 
call his. attention from the fick. It may 
be eafily fo regulated, that the duty fhall 
fall on the reft of the fubalterns, in the fame 
manner as we find it among the regulars, 
when any of the officers are on the recruit~ 
ing fervice. In this way there can be.no 
objection to the augmentation of his pay, 
by an enfign’s or lieutenant’s. commifiion ; 

| for, 


¢ 
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for, I have been of opinion, ever fince it 
eras my lot to be acquainted with the fer- 
vice, that the regulations, in this refpect, of 
the regimental medical practice, I mean in 
as far as relates to pay, is neither adequate 
to the trouble of the office, the expences of 
a liberal medical education, or, what is of 
equal confequence, is not fuch as to encou- 
rage men of any profeflional abilities to 
enter into it. Tull regimental practitioners 
are placed on a more honourable footing, 
and their rank promoted, as well as pay 
encreafed, few, who deferve the name of 
medical practitioners, will engage in it. 
According to the fyftem now in ufe, it 
matters not what their abilities are. The 
literate and illiterate are equally rewarded, 
or, more properly fpeaking, not rewarded | 
at all. Since merit here can feldom diftin- | 
guith itfelf, fome other aids thould be called 
in; and thefe feem to be rank and pay, the — 
only things in the army that can command 
re{pect, or attention; and without thefe, his 
ufefulnefs can never be fo great. 

Ir 
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Ir a man, not only in this, but in arly 
other walk of life, who truely from his 
merit deferves attention, inftead thereof 
finds neglect, it is apt to induce in him 4 
teal negligence, ‘* he may defpife thofe 
¢¢ who are to be his judges, and flacken his _ 
‘‘ endeavours, equally indignant either of 
‘¢ their applaufe or reproach.” 


_ I po not conceive the following opinion — 
of the late eminent Dr. Hunter can apply 
in our fubject; though I am ready to allow 
it all due weight out of the army, and that 
chiefly from confidering the nature of a 
tegimental furgeon’s fituation,; as already 
explained. He fays, ‘* An opinion, the 
‘¢ child of fpleen and idlenefs, has been 
‘¢ propagated, which has done infinite pre- 
<* judice to fcience; as well as virtue. They 
¢¢ would have us believe, that merit is ne-~ 
*¢ olected, and that ignorance and knavery 
‘triumph in this world. Now, in our 
** profefion, it {eems inconteftible, that the 
** man 


fen 

‘¢man of abilities, and diligence, ahways _ 
** fucceeds. Ability, indeed, is not the only 
“* requifite; and a man may fail; who has 
‘¢ nothing befides to recommend him; or 
‘¢ who has fome great dif{qualification, either 
‘* of head or heart But fick people are fo 
‘¢ defirous of life and health, that they al- 
«* ways look out for ability; and, furely, 
«« the man who is not really able in his pro- 
‘* feflion, will have the leaft chance of being 
«* thought fo. In my opinion, a young man 
“cannot cultivate a more important truth 
¢¢ than this, that merit is fure of its reward 
in the world.’”* 


ENCOURAGEMENT, however, is moft 
certainly the pabulum of genius; it keeps 
emulation alive. Juft praife animates. 
There are few who have not felt this. To 
withhold it where due, is like froft to the 
tender bud, which blafts the hopes of 
{pring, and proves untimely deftructive. | 


CHAP. 
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Of Intoxication—of its greater Criminality in 
the Surgeon, than others of the Corps. 


In the army, where fo much conviviality 
reigns, it will be faid, that to avoid intoxi- 
cation, and even frequent’ intoxication, is 
no eafy talk, This, however, I would, in 
a great degree, deny. I know, from ex- 
perience, it may «be avoided, whether by 
the officer or others; and, I am confident, 
it ought, on every occafion, by the furgeon. 
We acknowledge, there is more temptation 
in the army to intoxication, than in fome 
other fituations of life, but it is not greater 
than what prudence and firm refolution | 
may overcome, | 


Tuere are few vices that bring their 
own punifhment more fpeedily after them 
| »4 than 
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than drunkenneis. Every man will, in ges 
neral, be refpected according to the refpect 
he has for himfelf. A drunkard has none 
for himfelf, and, therefore, ought to be left 
by the world without any.—-But, to pro- 
ceed. 


Tue furgeon generally meffes with the 
corps: on this account, it will be faid, he 
may be more liable to temptation, and fre- 
quently compelled to drink more freely 
| than he might otherwife chufe ; but Iam 
unwilling to admit even this. Every man 
in thefe. focieties, as far, at leaft, as my 
knowledge or experience goes, may drink 
(particular occafions excepted) either in 
quantity or quality, what he chufes. Every 
man may likewife retire when he judges it 
convenient; for no perfon feems to take 
any notice, though all the company obferve 
it. - This 1s’ true politenefs, and {trict 
good breeding. It muft, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that all are not pofleffed of 
proper refolution, or government over their. 

incli- 
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inclinations, to make this good ufe of the 
latitude the company grant. 


Tuoucu I have fpoken thus far in fa- 
your of the good breeding fubfifting in the 
army, yet, I muft own, there is, though not 
_adireét, a {trong indirect temptation to lead 
us into this vice, ze. the hilarity that 
always fubfifts among a number of gentle- 
men, fuch as always meet together at a 
mefs; the pleafantry that paffes to and fro 
among them, where every one contributes 
his fhare to enliven the hour; good wine, 
which produces good fpirits, even among 
the dull and phlegmatic ; together with ufe, 
which improves the relifh for liquor: thefe, 
I fay, are temptations, which even the moft 
guarded are not always able to refift—glafs 
after glafs paffes, and one fally of wit after 
another flies round the table, which infen- 
fibly fteals away our time, while the liquor 
itfelf never fails, in proportion, to fteal 
away our fenfes ! 


“OF 
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“© Or all vices,” fays the author of a 
fhort effay lately publifhed in a morning 
’ paper, ‘* take heed of drunkennefs. Other 
<¢ vices are but fruits of difordered affec- 
*< tions; this diforders, nay, banifhes reafon. 
<* Other vices but impair the foul; this 
‘¢ demolifhes her two chief faculties, the 
‘“* underfianding and the wi//. Other vices } 
‘* make their own way; this makes way 
‘€ for all vices. He that is a drunkard is 
*€ qualified for all vice. 


<¢ Many a foul, with great difficulty, 
«© lugs on a wretched and worn-out carcafe 
‘© to its daily rendezvous, who, perhaps, for 
‘¢ many years, has been nothing elfe but the 
‘* yvintner’s conveyancer, to carry his liquor 
** between the ¢averz and the wall,” 


Aw officer may fit undeferving of re- 
proach, and enjoy his company, provided 
he does not fit till intoxication overtakes 
him. His duty is at regular, ftated periods ; 

he 
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he knows when his turn comes, and will 

_be prepared accordingly for it: befides, it 
is of that nature which neither requires, — 
nor enjoins much abftinence. But it is 
far otherwife with the furgeon: his duty is 
at no ftated hour; he is liable to be called 
out on all occafions; it may be, for aught 
he knows, the next moment. Should he 
be found incapable to perform it from 
drunkennefs, I know of no punifhment: in 
the catalogue of martial laws too fevere for 
him. Or, fuppofe he fhould not be called 
out from company, but left to retire of 
his own accord, when he finds himfelf 
growing intoxicated, he may, at this very 
improper time, through a fort of half recol- 
le&tion of what he intended in the hour of 
fobriety, vifit fome of his patients ; may at- 
tempt to compound them medicines; and, 
in this ftate of want of found judgement, 
commit effential miftakes. I have known 
accidents arife from this fource, though, I 
thank heaven! never any of a‘ferious na- 
ture, Yet, from the probability that fuch 
may 
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may take place, I am juftifiable, in an effay 
of this nature, in mentioning it. . 


I REMEMBER once to have feen a brother 
of the profeffion, in a ftate of too much 
elevation from wine, unluckily apply fo 
large a quantity of fach. fat. as a repellent, 
to a perfon’s groin, where a trifling exco- 
riation, from too much walking and the 
heat of the weather, had happened, that the 
confequence was a gangrene, which could 
not be removed without confiderable trou- 
ble, and even, for fome time, rendered the 
patient’s life doubtful. 


In the beginning of 1783, I met with 
an account of a melancholy accident from 
intoxication, which, though it does not 
refpect the faculty, I may be allowed to 
relate, as it is a farther proof of the perni- 
cious effects of this vice, in thofe to whom 
any truft is committed. This accident hap- 
pened in the hands of a nurfe to a lying-in 
woman. About feven days after the lady 

had 
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had been brought to bed, the child grew 
fomewhat indifpofed. The phyfician was 
therefore confulted, who ordered it a dofe 
of gentle phyfic. It was the nurfe’s bufinefs 
to adminifter it. Unhappily for the infant, 
fhe was intoxicated, and, in place of giving 
the medicine put into her care, in this ftate 
of infanity, the gave the child a dofe of oil 
of thyme and laudanum, which had been 
prepared for an application to a bruife. The 
tender babe, as might reafonably be ex- 
pected, could not long furvive fo fatal a 
potion. May we not afk, whether an in- 
toxicated prefcriber would not have been as 
apt to commit an overfight in compounding — 
medicines, as an intoxicated nurfe in admi- 
niftering them? In this ftate they are both 
equally deprived of found judgement, and, 
therefore neither of them to be implicitly 
depended on; but, fhould they voluntarily 
bring themfelves into this condition, it 
would feem but juftice to the public, to 
make them anfwerable, when fober, for 
their errors. 

A PRO-~ 
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A PROPER degree of punifhment might 
be followed with happy effects in prevent- 
ing fuch to whom public trufts, of fo 
material confequenee to the happinefs of 
individuals, are committed. With refpect 
to it among army {urgeons, not only indi- 
viduals, in this way, may fuffer, where 
thefe are found addicted to this vice, but 
the public fervice, and, therefore, the pu- 
nifhment would feem to demand even a 
higher degree of feverity. 


T wave heard it urged in commendation 
of the abilities, as they expreffed it, of 
certain perfons of the profeffion, both m — 
and out of the army, that they prefcribed 
beft when half drunk ;, nay, contended for 
the truth of it. Such commendation, how 
ever, is the effect of ignorance—it fhould 
be reprobated—it is mifplaced praife, and 
may prove injurious occafionally to the 
welfare of fociety. Will any man be fo 
hardy as to maintain, that a madman can 

per- 
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perform what requires the united force of 
reafon and experience?» Can a man dif- 
poffefled of his reafon cooly fit down, and 
give rational judgement in matters of life 
and death? and are not the inftruments of 
this fort immediately in the hands of a 
prefcriber, by his prudent management of 
which, he may reftore health, but by his 
imprudent ufe do much evil, if not even 
induce death? But the prefcriber has not 
in this moment, when his affiftance is called 
for, that fhare of reafon left which the part 
he is about to act requires. No man, Iam 
confident, would be fo regardlefs of his 
own fafety, as to truft his barber in the fame 
condition. Is it becaufe a furgeon knew 
fufficiently well how to adminifter medi- 
cines when fober, that he can do the fame 
when drunk? If we were affraid of our 
throats in the above cafe, we have furely no 
lefs reafon to tremble for the confequences 
in this. The fimilitude may be called 
coarfe, but it is certaimly appofite. Every one 
knows that feveral of our moft valuable 

Y medi- 


medicines are poifons, and fome of them 
both active and fatal, in improper dofes.* 


CHANCE may, for 2 time, guide the one’s 
hand right; and alfo the other may, in one 
of thofe drunken moments, happen to make 
up a good compofition. To fuppofe this, 
is juft within the verge of poffibilities. 
None, however, will undertake to affert, 
that the fame will repeatedly take place 
under the fame circumftances. If this mode 
of reafoning be convincing, which, I flatter 
myfelf, it is, at firft view, I hope none will 
be found hereafter fo imprudent as either 
to maintain, that an intoxicated phyfician 
or furgeon can perform the duties of his 
employment fo well, much lefs Je¢ter than 
when fober, or to truft themfelves under 
his care at fuch a time, if they can avoid 
It. 

To 
r. 
* Most medicines, indeed, are poifons, though all 


poifons are not medicines, as an ingenious author has 
exprefied it. 
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T o praife a medical man for his fagacity, 
and difcernment in his profeflion when 
drunk, is certainly the fevereft fatire on him 
‘we can employ, and reprobates him in the 
moft pointed and forcible terms. ‘The opi- 
nion of the ingenious Armftrong, refpecting 
people in this condition, is very far from 
fuch ill-placed praife—Hear him on the fub- 
je&t—Speaking of drunkennefs, he fays, 


<¢ Or in the rage of wine your hafty hand 
s¢ Performs a deed to haunt you to your grave.” 


Here he points out, how likely 2 man in 
this condition is to commit what he may 
repent to the lateft hour of his life. He 
continues— 

<¢ Add, that your means, your health, your parts decay ; 

** Your friends avoid you; brutifhly transformed, 

*¢ They hardly know you; or if one remains, 


EG oe you well, he wifhes you in heaven.” 
ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 


Caution and accuracy, effentials in the pro- 
feffion, we cannot in this condition expect. 


A PER« 
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A PERSON lately talking on this. fubject 
with me, declared asa fact, that in a certain 
late practitioner, a man of confiderable 
judgement, when not inebriated, this vice 
was fo confpicuous, as frequently to give 
juft alarm to the apothecary who com- 
pounded his prefcriptions. So addicted to 
it did he become, that, in yifiting patients, 
he would refufe to prefcribe till they 
brought him liquor. The neighbourhood 
entertained an high opinion of his abilities, 
and {crupled not to make the fame apology 
for him we have already mentioned—that 
he prefcribed beft when almoft intoxicated. 
In part, we will here allow, this might be 
fact; for, perhaps, till he had drank a cer- 
tain quantity, to give fome ftimulus to his 
cold and languid nerves, he was unfit for 
any thing, as moft habitual drunkards are. 
Lo, the confequence! every day the cup 
muft be encreafed to produce the fame 
effects. His apothecary, who, I am told, 
was a man of difcernment, and who enter- 

tained 
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tained a friendfhip for him, has called on 
him after a fit of his intoxication, and fhewn 
him, in confidence, the prefcriptions he had 
written while inebriated.—He has ftarted 
when he read them; and, my informer 
adds, has blefied God, and thanked the 
apothecary, that they had not been fent 


to the patient. —The example being thus 


held up, we hope, may deter others from 
an imitation, and prove as a beacon to pre- 


vent them from fplitting on the fame rock, 


or falling into this dangerous error beyond 
the bounds of moderation. 


_ Tuar perfons in liquor, without hefi- 
tation, have done what would puzzle others 
as well as themfelves, nay, what they would 
have refufed to attempt when fober, I 
grant. Liquor gives an irregular flow to 
the fpirits, which produces rafhnefs; but 
this is the very thing againft which we have 


been fo bitterly inveighing. Something 


may be done mow, and, by chance, even 
happily done, which fobriety would have 
3 been 
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been cautious in undertaking. Perhaps the 
following fact may apply as an example, 
The reader may rely on its truth. | 


A GENTLEMAN of the profeffion, an 
acquaintance, went, at my requeft, one 
evening, in autumn, 1781, to fupply my 
place, in delivering a woman, particular 
bufinefs obliging me to leave her, though 
then in a critical fituation. It fo happened, 
that he had this day made fomewhat free 
with the glafs; yet not fo much, in my 
Opinion, as to incapacitate him for this or 
any profeflional duty. It happened to be 
a footling cafe. He fet about it without 
hefitation, or once reflecting, that it was 
proper to bring down the arms into the 
birth before he proceeded to deliver. Not- 
withitanding this, the woman was fafely | 
brought to bed, without the leaft accident 
either to herfelf or child. In moft cafes, 
both arms of the infant might have been | 
broken, or fome accident happened to the 
mother; or, from neglecting to turn) 

the 
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the child in a proper pofition to allow the 
head to pafs the pelvis with the moft eafe, 
the confequence might have been other 
mifchiefs. That fome or all of thefe did 
not take place, feems to be owing to nature, 
who, in this woman, had fortunately formed 
the pelvis, &c. of a larger capacity, and 
the child fmaller, than common. She knew 
nothing of the danger of her efcape, but 
concluded the bufinefs done with the 
greateft judgement; and next day, on my 
vifiting her, beftowed large encomiums on 
the accoucheur I fent. 


So it fares with others. If a man, during 
the effects of the glafs, fhould chance to 
fucceed in any part of his profeffion he 
undertakes, his employers will call him 
again, whether drunk or fober. The gen- 
tleman I allude to in the above cafe, was 
ingenuous enough to tell me of it, and 
blame himfelf for the rafhnefs of his at- 
tempt, and the danger he ran of doing 
mifchief while fo heated with wine; nor 

will 
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will he be offended to fee it held up here, _ 
as a caveat to others. Perhaps we condtice 
to the progreflive improvement of our pro- 
feffion as much, if not more, in confefling 
our miftakes, as by publifhing our fuccefs. 
The quack, to vend his noftrum, trumps in 
every newfpaper thofe cafes where accident 
has rendered it fuccefsful; but as cautioufly 
avoids telling the world the many Aundred 
fives it has deftroyed. | 


As the colonel is the head of the corps, 
the father of the family, fo to fpeak, or, in 
his abfence, the lieutenant-colonel, or major, 
it were well if whoever of them pofiefies 
the command, would take this fubject 
under their more immediate confideration. 
A foldier is feverely punithed for drunken- 
nefs; why not extend it to other depart- 
ments, where its mifchievous effects may 
prove even of more magnitude? The vice 
in this department, as we have endeavoured 
to thew, may be followed by more unhappy 

“con- 


ho 

confequences than may follow from the 
drunkennefs of a private foldier. 

‘SOMETHING of this nature might, per- 
haps deter them from it, viz, that for every 
offence of this fort, 7. e. for every time they 
were intoxicated, they fhould forfeit a cer- 
tain number of days pay, to be added to 
the fund for fick wives of the foldiery before 
mentioned. A fine fhould, in like manner, 
be exacted from every one of the corps, 
who fhould by any means, directly or indi- 
rectly, endeavour to render the furgeon in- 
toxicated.* Fines, of a pecuniary nature, 
are exacted from: ftudents at feveral of the 
univerfities, for non -conformity to the rules 


f 


of thefe literary inftitutions. Perhaps they 
iZ might 


* Ip happens fometimes that in the army fchemes 
are laid, by the more giddy and young part of the 
officers, to intoxicate one another for fun, as they call 
it. It is not to be expected all the officers of a regi- 
ment are endowed with ftriét abftinence. Inclinations 
are as various as faces ; and where this coincides with 
temptation, it will frequently overcome the weaker 
reftraints of ‘virtuous. principles. 


Oe le ae 
might be fourid to anfwer in the army, and 
compel compliance with fuch a law as we 
have here hitited at; befides, they will be 
able to exercife more ceconomy, if lefs be 
{pent in liquor, a matter of no {mall import- 
ance to furgeons and {ubaltern officers. 


I was told, fome time ago, of a militia 
furgeon, during the late war, whom the 
colonel difmiffed for this very vice. Nor 
could he have been cafhiered on a more 
juftifiable plea. If it was well founded, 
the colonel deferves the higheft praife for 
depriving him of a ftation he fo unworthily 
filled, and where he had it in his power to 
do fo much mifchief. It is remarkable, 
however, of the young man I am now hint- 
ing at, that only a few years before, when 
he entered the fervice, he was noted above 
others of the corps for his fobriety.* This 

will 


* ‘Tuts I cannot abfolutely affert as a fact; yet 
my informer was an officer formerly of the regiment, 
and now of the regulars, who had a good opportunity 
of knowing the fact. 
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will prove what the power of habit and 
example can effect. 


Amonc the catalogue of bad _ habits, 
none, perhaps, is more eafily contracted 
than drunkennefs. A medical man cannot 
plead ignorance of the pernicious effects of 
{pirituous liquors on the conftitution, when 
ufed to excefs: he knows well the great 
complication of evils they will produce on 
the different organs of the body; and he 
has this confirmed almoft daily by the 
_bad health, and many days of prolonged 
mifery they have brought on many of his 
acquaintances.—Hear the opinion of a 
learned, and juftly celebrated phyfician on 
the ill effects of -wine on the health.— 
“Wine,” fays he, ‘ when immoderately 
‘ufed, is to young people, what manure 
‘< is to vegetation, which haftens the pro- 
«< yrefs of the fruit, but deftroys the plant. 
«© Wine ufed in early life is a poifon. It 
“undermines all the principles of man, 
*« exhaufts his powers, deftroys the faculty 
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‘¢ of his mind, and excites vomitings, fevers, 
‘«¢ phrenzy, madnefs, convulfions, apoplexy, 
‘** and fometimes even death. It is the ge-_ 
<* neral effect of wine to enervate the fyftem 
‘< by flow degrees, if men habituate them- 
“« felves to it in too great a quantity, ‘and 
‘very often to terminate in dropfy, more 
“commonly, however, it predifpofes to 
‘‘inflammatory difeafes, to gout, afthma, — 
‘* dropfy, and apoplexy.”* He might have 
added a number of other complaints to his 
catalogue.—Not only hepatic complaints, 
lofs of appetite, &c. from a thickening of 
the coats of the ftomach, but even lofs of 
virility. Bacon tells us, he has feen the — 
antient opinions of the effects of wine on 
generation confirmed by experience. It is 
his opinion, that. great drinkers lofe their — 
virility.—I have feen the ftomach of a ~ 
drunkard diffeted in a public anatomical 
theatre, where the profeflor demonftrated 

the 


* Vip. Zimmerman on Experience in Phyfic, Vol. 
ETL. -p, 200. 
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the coats of this organ to be thickened a 
full inch. Among’'the heathens, we are 
told, he was accounted the beft man, who 
fpent more oil in his lamp than wine in 
the bottle. 


I sHALL now lay before my reader the 
opinion and admonition of a fenior officer 
on this very fubject, who has publifhed 
fome of the moft ufeful advices to officers 
in general that have hitherto fallen in my 
way. I fear his book is too little known, 
and too little read, among the military. It 
will apply to all ranks of men, and there- 
fore cannot be improperly introduced in 
this place. 


«Flow many men,” fays he, “ have I 
** feen fo addicted to this vice, that, in the 
‘< morning, they could not lift their trem- . 
«« bling hands to their heads, write their 
<¢ own names, however neceffary, or hardly 
<<‘ sive a rational anfwer, until they had 
«« made themfelves half drunk again! It 

CS. 
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«is truly a miferable reflection, to think 
«¢ that men fhould reduce themfelves to the 
‘* neceflity of repeating the crime by which 
‘¢ they have drowned their fenfes, and de- 
“« ftroyed their faculties, in order to be able, 
“¢ in a wretched degree, to make ufe of that 
‘little reafon and ftrength they have left 
¢¢ themfelves. © | 


“T KNow it may be objected, that 
‘© feveral men have been great fots, and yet 
‘‘ have preferved their fenfes and ftrength 
“*to a good old age. To this I an{wer, 
‘that one fwallow does not make a fum- 
«mer; and that though there are a few that 
<‘ this happens to, yet are there infinitely 
‘‘ sreater numbers who have met with a 
*‘ contrary fate. But, allowing it fhould 
«* not be hurtful to the conftitution of fome, 
‘“« is that any reafon it fhould be practifed 
‘* by all? Some men have taken poifon, 
** or picked a pocket with impunity : fhall 
‘I therefore cut a purfe, or fwallow mer- 
‘‘cury? This argument is certainly incon- 

‘© clufive ; 
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t¢ clufive; but, abftracted from all this, I 
*< have another reafon to offer to military 
«© men, efpecially fubalterns, who have no 
‘* other income to help them but their pay. 
** Drinking cannot be purfued without 
‘< sreat expences. Now, where is the fund 
«to enable them to do this? Their pay; 
¢¢ with all the economy they are mafters 
“< of, cannot.—They muft, then, be guilty 
“© of practices I am a ftranger to, of run 
“into debt. If the firft is difcovered, they 
«< are difmifled the fervice with thame; if 
«« the laft, they are unable to pay: they - 
«¢ mutt fell their commiflions, and fo part 
‘* with the only means they had of living s 
«sand all this rather than break off in time 
* fo beaftly a vice.” 


He proceeds confiderably farther in- 
veighing againft it, and particularly points 
out the pernicious effects of dram drinking 
in a morning; a vice he had nearly fallen 


into from the example, and even advice, of 
| two: 
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two fenior officers (he having lately before 
entered the army) who took him with them 
at their meridian hour, under. a pretence of 
its getting him a ftomach for his dinner; 
and then mentions his timely efcape, which 
he relates at length, as a leffon to others. 


We have faid before, it is cuftomary in 
the army for the furgeon to mefs with the 
corps. I am rather inclined to think, it 
would be a better plan if he was not to 
mefs with them, the better to efcape this 
temptation. If he was excluded for this 
reafon, or chofe to exclude himfelf, unlefs 
occafionally, no officer would treat him with 
the lefs refpec&t. On this head, however, I 
am cautious of fpeaking, left my brethren 
of the military medical profeflion fhould 
think me too particular, and over rigid in 
my regulations. I am certain of one thing,. 
they would live much cheaper, nor yet be. 
lefs happy. When I firft entered the fer- 
vice, I abftained, almoic totally, for fome 

time, 
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time, from the company, I mean the con- 
-vivial company, of the officers. Some 
looked on ‘it at firft as abftemioufnefs, 
and parfimony; others did not hefitate to 
attribute it to pride.’ When it came to my 
knowledge; I related to them the caufe that 
deprived me fo frequently of their company, 
viz. that having then on the lift a number 
Of patients, it occupied moft of my time to 
confult books, and prefcribe for them ; this 
was the footing I put it on, which, in a 
great meaiure, was the fact; though, to 
avoid temptation, was likewife a part, but 
a part which I thought it then imprudent 
to confefs. They revoked now their for- 
mer opinion; and, I am confident, that 
from this alone, I gained the efteem of {e- 
-veral, who might have thought differently 
of me before. ‘Though I never after this 
abftained from the company of officers, 
when occafion required, I never to this 
hour courted it; yet few of my ftanding, 
perhaps, ever received greater marks of 
| pears: civility 
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civility from a fet of officers, during the 
few years I lived among them. I place 
not this to my deferts, but to the good dif- 
pofitions of my fellow officers, and mention 
it as a farther illuftration of the do@trine I . 
have now delivered, and would with to 
fupport. 


CHAP. 
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Ore. AL PONE 
Of the Medicines, and their Dofes. 


‘THe medicines alloted for the privates, 
are not, we fear, always kept either in pro- 
per quantity, or well chofen. On this head 
the officers, for the moft part, complain 
grievoufly. There is, at leaft in feveral 
regiments, if I miftake not, fome reafon for 
their murmurs. We have pointed out al- 
ready* what each private pays towards a 
fund for a medicine cheft. The fum is 
more than fufficient for the purchafe of me- 
 dicines of the beft quality, as well as variety, 
for the number of fick of a regiment. The 
_ furgeon is always allowed medicine money 
for the full eftablifhment of the regiment: 
when the actual number is {mall, which is 
often the cafe, the fick are in proportion 


fewer, 
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fewer, which mutt fave both medicines and 
money. 


THE money has never been found en- 
tirely exhaufted, even in the moft fickly 
feafons, when the regiment has been nu- 
merous, and the men well. fupplied with 
medicines; on the contrary, it will appear, ~ 
that not a third of it is expended for this 
é€Ad,; in regiments where mott complaints 
called for it, and where the furgeon could 
not be accufed of acting niggardly. At an 
average for four years, the money applied 
‘to this ufe, in a regiment where I had an 
opportunity of knowing, did not amount to 
much above twenty guineas a year, though, 
for a great part of this time, it was upwards 
of fix hundred ftrong. The fum allowed 
for one year by the late eftablifhment in this 
corps, was eighty pounds nine fhillings, as 
we have fhewn. by a calculation. already 
made.* Nay, I fhould be nearer the truth 

did 


* Vin. Introduction. —The late regulation and peace _ 
eftablifhment has reduced it to 70f,. a year. 
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did I ftate the medicines at an average much 
lower.* It is natural, then, to enquire, 
what. becomes of the reft ?—the anfwer is 
obvious—it goes as a perquifite to the fur- 
geon. Is there not a perceptible error here? 
Does it not feem improper to rob the poor 
foldier of the pittance which government 
allots him, in order that it may become a 
perquifite of office to one who has his 
ftipulated pay? When the foldier is ill, 
by this management, little or nothing is 
left for the purchafe of medicines ; and too 
often as little offered. This reflection J 
fhould be forry to extend to all the army. 
I am convinced there are many in the fer- 
vice whofe humanity and con{cientious care 
of their patients are as exemplary, as their 
education and abilities in their profeffion 
are reipectable; but I know afiuredly, alfo, 
that there are many palpable abufes in this 
part. 


Bur 
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Bur the error lies partly in government, 
by allowing the furgeon to have the ma- 
nagement of this money; and partly in his 
{canty pay. We have given it as our opi- 

nion already, that the nation has dealt very 
partially with the furgeon, not only in what 
re{pects his pay, but his rank. His fub- 
fiftence is mean, and inadequate to his fer- 
vices. Let me not, therefore, throw indif- 
criminately any ungenerous reflections on 
my brethren of the profeflion. Their minds, 
I would hope, are far fuperior to any fordid 
views; but fince they are placed ina ftation 
fo expenfive, and on a f{tipend fo contracted, 
fo greatly inadequate to their neceflary ex- 
pences, to fave for their own ufe what can 
be conveniently {pared from the medicine 
money, is not culpable in them : it is only 
wrong when thefe bounds are exceeded. 
Poverty is one of the greateft temptations 
to the commiffion of frauds: and here, too, 
it is found to do evil. We know, that in 
regimental practice it often happens, that 
| only 
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only fome of the cheapeft and coarfeft ar- 
ticles of the materia medica are kept in the 
medicine cheft. But another error, for 
which we cannot offer fo good an apology, 
is, that even when it is proper to adminifter 

any of thefe, they are feldom prepared in a 
way that can fecure their efficacy, or enfure 
their fuccefs. 


It is well known, that as much art and 
knowledge is often neceflary in preparing a 
medicine, and uniting it with proper ve- 
hicles to make it fit eafy on the ftomach, 
as in finding out what clafs of medicines 
to exhibit. Weare obliged, very frequently, 
to ftruggle with delicate habits, and irritable 
ftomachs, formed fo by nature, and now 
doubly fo by difeafe. How often, in fuch 
cafes, do we find it expedient to vary our 
formula, without effentially changing our 
medicine? On other occafions, it muft be 
altered almoft in every refpect. If, for 
inftance, our patient cannot take it in a 
liquid, we muft contrive it in a more folid 

form. 
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form.—One cannot take an electuary ; an- 
other finds it difficult to fwallow a pill 7 
and thus are we obliged to comply with 
the various taftes and antipathies of ous 
patients. When he naufeates one: form, 
we muft have recourfe to another ;. and fo 
on, till we find one that will fit eafy, and 
otherwife anfwer our purpofe. For, if. a 
medicine be rejected as foon as taken, it 
can never prove of efficacy: thus will our 
intentions be fruftrated. But, in the army, 
we cannot, for the moft. part, fo, readily 
adapt the medicine to the palate, becaufe 
we have few varieties to make a felection 
from. | 


_. Ir may be ftill urged, notwithftanding 
what has already been faid, that medicines — 
here fhould be of the cheapeft fort, as beft : 
agreeing with the fund for purchafing them; 
and they may be allowed of a coarfe quality, 
fince they are only for foldiers, men little — 
accultomed to delicate living, or nice medi- — 
cines ; and that if the general tendency of 
opera- 
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operation be the fame, the fame effects, 
they will fay, muft unqueftionably follow. 


Tue firft has already been anfwered, by 
fhewing that the money is far from being 
all. expended ; therefore, better medicines 
may;»and: ought to’ be purchafed, where 
they are wanted, and the furgeon’s falary 
augmented from a different.fund. With 
refpect to the other, I apprehend, it is like- 
wife fufficiently anfwered in a former chap- 
ter, by what was faid relative to a foldier’s 
nice feelings.* For though he lives low, 
and fares badly, yet nature has often formed _ 
him with organs as nice, and as mobile as 
his richer and more delicately faring neigh- 
bour. And though it will be found, that 
there are in the ranks, men of very robuit 
conftitutions, capable of {wallowing and di- 

gefting any thing of the kind offered them, 
‘yet it will not apply to the generality. I 
have found men among ‘the foldiery alto- 
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gether as delicate, in regard to taking mes 
dicines, and thofe even apparently robuft 
men, as any officer in the corps; nay, with 
ftomachs much more trrritable. To fuch 
-perfons, a coarfe ill-prepared medicine is as 
bad as none, beeaufe it cannot be retained: 
in place of proving ferviceable, it may create 
new difturbanees, and, perhaps, occafion 
much ficknefs. 


A PRACTITIONER may chufe his medi 
cines very judicioufly, yet err greatly in the 
method of preparation or exhibition. Hence 
one man’s fuccefs beyond that of another 
with the fame medicine, by the difference 
alone of preparation or dofing. Suppofe 
even both were to give the fame quantity of 
the fame medicine, the very time of exlii- 
bition will make a difference in many cafes, 
and prove the fuperior fagacity of the one 
above that of the other. From hence we 
may draw the following conclufionthat 
the fame remedy, in the hands of different 


perfons, fhall produce very oppofite effects ; 
the 
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the one will be able to relieve, the other 
only aggravate the complaint thereby. This 
may be faid alfo to belong to the penetration 
and genius of the prefcriber; but medicines 
being the medium he ufes to attain his 


- purpofes, if they be bad, he is defeated. 


WuiILe, howeyer, J contend for a better 
choice of medicines in regimental practice, 
I do not mean that the moft expenfive are 
always neceffary : fubftitutes, an{wering the 
end with equal propriety, may be employed 
in place of feveral of the more expenfive 
drugs, while, at the fame time, they are 
not the lefs palatable or efficacious. 


To form a difpenfatory calculated for the 
ufe of regimental furgeons, might, probably, 
prove an ufeful work, In general, however, 
we may follow the plan laid down for pau- 
_ pers out of the army. We have feveral forms 
of pharmacopoeia pauperum, where though 
we find, that the abfolutely rough and ill- 
prepared medicines are excluded, yet fe- 

veral 


[eed . 


veral of a cheap fort are admitted. It would 
be prepofterous for a regimental furgeon to 
keep fo dear a drug as mufk, or even caftor, 
in his cheft, when feveral cheaper of the 
-antifpafmodic clafs are to be found, by 
which his intentions may be altogether as 
{peedily anfwered. At the fame time, let 
no fubftitute be depended on when the 
patient’s cafe may abfolutely call for a better, 
or where a protraction of the cure, for the 
want of fuch, may be apprehended; for, in 
fome cafes, we know not what a day may 
bring forth: this rule fhould be laid down 
as fundamental—never to trifle with health 
for the fake of faving a fhilling. To do fo ts 
unjuftifiable; and, in the end, will feldom | 
fail to injure the furgeon’s character. 


Wiru refpect to fome of the fubftitutes, 
he will find ftrong decoctions of Lintfeed 
anfwer, in many cafes, among the foldiery, — 
as well as Gum Arabic, which is far more 
expenfive, at leaft mixed with a {mall pro-_ 
portion of the folution af this gum, Decoc- | 

tions 
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tions even of the common Malva, which 
he may gather almoft every where, or of 
Marth Mallow roots, when he can find 
them, will make drinks poffleffing all the 
qualities of more expenfive mucilaginous 
medicines. An electuary formed of the 
leaves of Cicuta, will have the fame eftects 
as the powder made from them: this plant 
he can gather at almoft all feafons, and every 
where, and thus fave himfelf the expence of 
powder, and the trouble of preparing it.*. 


Tuose chymical and galenical medicines 
which he cannot prepare himfelf, but muft 
purchafe from druggifts, he fhould be parti- 
cularly careful in the choice of ; thefe fhould 
conftantly be of the beft quality. Let him 
remember, that there 1s no ceconomy in 
buying drugs at the cheapeft rate, fince they 
cannot be genuine: his patient may be the 


longer 


* I wave found the ufe of this article of the Mat. 
Med. very ferviceable in a variety of cafes, internally 
exhibited, and externally ufed as a fomentation ; and 
‘in poultices with coarfe flour or oatmeal. 
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longer on the fick lift, and his trouble en- 
creafed. For inftance, can he expect to buy 
~ Peruvian Bark at feven fhillings and fixpence 
the pound as good as what he muft purchafe 
at a druggift’s, where genuine bark is kept, _ 
perhaps at as much more? A {maller quan- 
tity will not only anfwer the purpofe better, — 
but the medicine may be depended on, as 
far as bark can fucceed in the cafe. Much 
of the difrepute this medicine has fallen 
into of late is entirely owing to the cheap 
and fophifticated bark practitioners ufe. We 
might make the fame remark on fome of 
the other medicines, among which is Rhu- © 
barb. 


Firs unguents he fhould prepare always 
himfelf, and likewife in {mall quantities at 
a time; for, if long kept, they will prove 
rancid: befides, he will find it neceflary to | 
vary’ the proportions of feveral of thefe to 
an{wer his intentions. If he buys them, he 
will generally find them too hard, becaufe, — 
neither the college proportions are exactly — 

kept, 


eo 

kept, hor the ingredients themfelves always 
ufed. For inftance, in the different fats 
and oils, the cheapeft will always be ufed, 
fometimes much to the detriment of thé 
unguent. Where hog’s lard is ordered, 
mutton fat muft not be fubftituted. He 
will find lintfeed oil (unlefs for internal ufe) 
no improper fubftitute for olive oil, which 
is confiderably more expenfive; but, for 
internal exhibition, the beft fallad oil fhould 
easily! be employed. 


Pied di the unguents, liniments, and 
cerates, he will find, perhaps, the following 
the moft ufeful: Linim. Semplex. Ceratum 
Simplex. Ung. Bafil. Flav. Ung. Epifpaift. 
Ung. e Cerufa, vulgo Album. Ung. 
Saturnin. Cerat, e Lapid. Calamin, Ung. 
ex Erugine. Ung. Ceruleum. Ung. An- 
tipforicum. Perhaps even fome of thefe 
may be difpenfed with.Among the em- 
plaftra, the Emplaf. Commun. Emplatt. 
Adhefiv. Emplaftr. Foetid.—this laft “he 
will find more ufeful among the foldiers 

wives 
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wives than among the men. In fome fto- 
machic ailinents it may have its ufe even 
among the privates themfelves.—Emplaftr. 
Veficator. cannot be difpenfed with.—He 
fhould keep of the powdered Cantharides 
in his cheft, and make his Ung. Epifpaft. 
occafionally as he wants it. He can make 
it with more accuracy from the flies than 
by mixing the Ung. Bafil. Flav. and Em- 
plaf. Veficat. together. 


Amonc the pills he fhould keep the 
following: the Pil. Plumer. Pil. Pacifie. 
Pil. Stomach.—This laft may have its ufes 
among the women of the regiment, more 
than among their hufbands; for he fhould. 
not neglect them: nay, though his duty does 
not oblige him either to give them advice 
or medicines, his humanity may call on 
him. We muft not omit Pil. ex Hydrarg. 
or the common Mercurial Pill—one which 
he will find more ufe for than any other yet 
mentioned. The Pil. Scillit. fhould alfo 

be 
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be kept: dropfies often occur, and this may 
have its ufe in the difeafe. 


Amonc the eleQuaries he muft not omit | 
the Elect. Cardiac. vulgo Confe@. Card.— 
this is a very elegant and ufeful compofition. 
Elect. Japonic. ‘vulgo Confecé&. Japonic. 
In diarrhoeas, and the like, it is often admi- 
niftered with the happieft fuccefs.—Elect. 
Lenitiv.—Elea&. Thebaic. is alfo an ufeful 
compofition, and an elegant formula of ad~- 
miniftering opium, united with aromiatics. 


. Among the powders, Pulv. Diaromaton, 
vulgo Species Aromatica: this is alfo a very 
elegant compofition, and of great ufe.—Pulv. 
e Jallap. Comp. he may make occafionally 
as he wants it. As head purges may be 
found ufeful ‘in removing fome fpecies of 
head-achs, the Pulv. Sternutat.’ may alfo be 
Kept ; nor muft he neglect the Pulv. Stiptic. 
and, above all, let him be provided with 
the Pulv. Dover. Sive Sudorific.—Thus far 
of compound powders 

Cec AMONG 
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Amonc the fmple, we muft not negle& 
Rhubarb, and Jallap.—A few Syrups may 
fuffice for army practice. Simple fyrup will - 
be moft ufed; but, as it will fpoil in keep- 
ing, a proper quantity of coarfe fugar al- 
ways at hand, for fweetening draughts, &c. 
will anfwer as well as a more expenfive 
fyrup of fine fugar. I would not have him 
omit the Syr. Scillit.—A Syrup of Lemon 
Juice may be added, but, perhaps, there is 
lefs occafion for it—it may, however, be 
compounded pro re nata, by diffolving brown © 
{ugar in water, and adding the lemon juice. 
I omit Syr. e Diacod. fince other formule 
of opiates will anfwer as well. | 


Or the antimonial preparations the fol- 
lowing will be fufficient.—Firft, as the — 
chief, Tart. Antimon. vulgo T. Emet.—As 
Vitrum Cerat. Antimon. has been found — 
ufeful in dyfentery,* it may be kept; and — 

as 


we, 


* Vip. Med. Eff, Edinb, 
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as James’s Powders are fometimes an ufeful 
medicine, and the compofition now known, 
they may likewife have a place.—If he 
chufes, he may add the Vin. Antimoniale. 
It is not expenfive. 


Amon the mercurial preparations with 
the acids, comes Corrof. Sublim. or Merc, 
Sublim. Corrofiv. Alb. The laft edition 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia has given 
a formula for the folation, which is, Corrof. 
Sublim. gr. vj. Sal. Ammon. gr. xij. 
folv. in aq. diftill. libra una.—Mercurius 
Dulcis, or Calomel, is an ufeful prepa- 
ration.—Alfo, Merc. Calcinat. and Merc. 
Precipitat. Alb.—-This laft will be found an 
ufeful ingredient in ointments for cutaneous 
eruptions.—Merc. Corrof. Ruber: a moft 
ufetul efcharotic.*—Of the preparations of 


filver, 


* Some think the common pill, made with crude 
mercury, may fupply the place of all other more ex- 
penfive preparations for internal ufe. I have often 
found it neceflary to vary my formula, and hence I 
have mentioned different preparations, 
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— filver, the Lunar Cauftic.—Among his ve-= 
nereal patients he will frequently have oc- 
cafion to ufe this.—Of the dry preparations 
of lead, Sach. Sat.—-Of the preparations of 
iron, Vitrol. Mart. or Green Copperas, as it . 
is commonly called. —Among-thofe of zinc, 
it will be as well to keep both the Flowers 
and Vitriol Alb. fince neither are expenfive. 
The laft is fo ufeful, I hold it among the in- 
difpenfable medicines.—The Aq. Vitriolic. 
is alfo ufeful : this he can compound occa- 
fionally. And fo may alfo the Aq. Stiptic. 
have a place when he finds it necefflary, as — 
well as the Aq. Sappharina, if he has op- 
thalmias wherein he may judge its appli- — 
cation proper. Opthalmias are very com- 
mon among the men, and I have often 
found them very troublefome: they pro- 
ceed from various caufes—not uncommonly 
from a venereal one. 


AmonG the neutral falts, Sal Glauberi 
and Sal Cathart. Amar. are the moft ufeful. 
Sal Polychreft. and Tart, Solubil. he may 


ule 
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ufe occafionally, if he chufes. Neither the 
Vegetable fixed Alkal. nor the Volatile muft 
be omitted. For the Foffil Alkali he may 
find but little ufe.—Sp. Volat. Fetid. Spirit 
Volat. Aromat. will likewife be ufeful; Spir. 
Vitriol. Dulc.* Sp. Nitri. Dulc. alfo Vinegar, 
both common and diftilled. The Spir.C.C. 
with oil, makes a good liniment in the 
army for pains, and even fprains. If made 
with coarfe oil, it anfwers fufficiently 
well.—In place of fpirituous waters, he will 
find it cheaper, and not lefs effectual, to ufe _ 
the effential Oil of Peppermint, or fome 
fuch : a few drops of this will communicate 
the fame flavour as if he had made ufe of 
a large quantity of common EE water 
from the fame herb. 


He will find feveral of the tin@tures of 
high importance. Tina@. Amar. T. Aro- 
mat. i. Cinnamom. T. Cort. Peruv. T. 

Feetid. 


* Sp. Vitr. Dulc. has lately been ufed with great 
fuccefs in fevers. 
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Fetid. T. Jallap. T. Japonic. T. Myrrh. 
T. Rhei. T. Theb. T. Senn. Compof. T. 
Ipecacuan. Elix. Vitriol. Acid. Linim, 
vulgo Balf. Anodyn. and, if he pleafes, he 
may add Linim. Sapon. as alfo Balf. Traum. 
Elix. Guiac. Volatil—He may add to 
thefe as many others as he fhall think pro- 
per.—Acet. Scillit. is very ufeful. If he 
keeps thefe tinctures, the wines may be dif- 
penfed with. 


Or the decoctions, the Decoét. Commun, 
and the Decoét. Hordei.—perhaps this laft 
is {ufficient. I need not tell even the young 
and lefs experienced army practitioner, that 
thefe, and many others, are to be prepared as © 
occafion requires ; every one knows that fe- i 
veral of them cannot be kept in a medicinal 
cheft. As he muft practiceamong the officers, 
the Decoct. Lignor. can be prepared, if he © 
judges it neceflary, for any of them. Sarfa- 
parilla is dear, and, unlefs to officers, he 
may omit it in his pharmacopoeie. What 
medicines are ordered for them they gene- 


rally. 
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rally pay for. Both the Common and Ara- 
bic Emulfion may be fometimes neceflary : 
neither of them is expenfive.~He may keep 
Mag. Alb. becaufe he will find ufe-for it in 
the cafes of children. | 


 Amonc the infufions, that of Tamarinds 
and Senna may fuffice. This he muft alfo’ 
prepare pro re nata. The Mucilage of Gum. 
Arabic will likewife be neceflary both in. 
forming pills, and mixing with other mes 
dicines, therefore he muft never be without: 
the Gum. I have found, in foldiers coughs, 
Lac Ammon. and T. Theb. an excellent 
remedy, therefore, the G. Ammon muft be 
one of the articles of the regimental materia 
medica. Of the conferves, that of rofes 
may be enough. Crem. Tart. muft not be 
omitted ; neither Manna, Sperm. Ceti, nor 
Sal Nitri. Of the aromatics, we may like- 
wife add Nutmeg and Ginger, in powder. 
Likewife, both the root of Liquorice, and 
the extract, 7. e. what goes by the name of 
Spanith Juice. It will be proper to have: 

Balf. 
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Balf. Copaib. Spanith Soap, Camphor; nor. 
muft we omit Fl. Sulph. Pulv. Heleb. Alb. 
and Crud. Sal Ammon. Thefe I have often 
ufed with great fuccefs, in form of unguents, 
in cutaneous eruptions. I do not give thefe 
as a lift of all the medicines he fhould keep 
in his cheft : feveral of them he can purchafe 
in every quarters where they march to, as 
genuine as in London... Thefe, varioufly 
compounded, as his jugement leads, for. 
which no rules can be Jaid down, will an- 
{wer moft cafes he may meet with. If he 
wants more, he will find enough of formule 
in pharmacopoeias. If he finds here fome 
which he thinks he may never want, let 
them be omitted; but, the more of them 
he poffeffes, he will find his cheft the richer. 
—Befides thefe, Leather, old Cloth, Rollers, 
Tow, and Charpe, are to be added. 


Every regimental furgeon fhould poffefs 
two chefts—one for his tinG@tures, and nicer 
preparations ; the other for thofe where lefs 
care in their keeping is neceflary. The 

come- 
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common chefts in ufe in the atmy feem 
very well adapted: perhaps their conveni- 
encies cannot be improved. They appear, 
however, to be too {mall. I could with them 
at leaft fix feet long, with a proportional 
width and depth. I know itis troubleiome 
to tranfport from place to place, large and 

cumberfome baggage, fuch as this will be, 
but I look on it as-neceflary as their chefts 
of arms; and the commanding officer fhould 
never find fault with a large medicine cheft, 
though he may juftly, fometimes, with the 
officers, for too much uxneceffary baggage. 


But now refpecting the dofing of medi- 
cines in the regimental practice: this is a 
matter of the higheft importance. In the | 
army, however, I have obferved far more neg- 
ligence in this, than out of it. Want of 
convenience may, indeed, be pleaded. This 
I cannot, however, altogether allow. A 
carelef{nefs in exactly meafuring the quan- 
tity of the more active fubftances will admit 


Dd of 
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of no apology, fince a very fmall variation 
may prove hurtful. By a {mall miftake 
here, as the poet ftrongly expreffes it, we 
‘«¢ may do a deed to haunt us to the grave.” 
We may inftance it in Tart. Emetic. A 
quarter of a grain of an over dofe may add 
fo much to the violence of its a€tion, as to 
endanger the rupture of blood veffels. Rup- 
tures of this kind taking place in fome 
parts of the body, as in the brain,* may 


produce» immediate death. We can eafily 


fuppofe, that the ftraining occafioned by the 
efforts to vomit, may detain the blood in 


the veffels of this organ in greater quantity ; - 


we know that the veffels there are extremely 
numerous; that the ftructure is delicate; 
that many of them lie loofe, at leaft are 
envelloped in fo tender parts, as eafily to 
give way to an impulfe. Apoplexy proves 
that ruptures take place in the vefiels of 

the 


= ARE actio violenta, ad capitis morbos. gig- 
nendos apta nata eft.—De Haen Rat, Med, pars prim. 
Contin, p. 185. 


' 
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‘the brain.* Pains in the fpleen may like- 
wife follow from violent vomiting, fince 
this organ admits, ina fimilar manner, a 
greater quantity of blood in proportion to 
the reft of the body. The {plenetic artery 
is frequently found difeafed, and, therefore, 
the more eafily ruptured. Whether its tor- 
tuofity adds any thing to this, is difficult to 
fay; itis, beyond queftion, the moft con- 
voluted veffel in the body, and is very 
fubject to offifications. We know that vio- 
- Jent running, which hurries the circulation, 
not only produces pains in the {pleen,; but 
inthe liver. Violent {training may exert 
a force on thefe productive of the evil we 
have mentioned; nay, I have heard a reader 
of anatomical lectures, of fome experience, 
| affert, 


* Dr. Monro is of opinion, that not above a 
tenth part of the whole mafs of blood is circulated 
within the head, but which is nearly four times more 
than is circulated in the reft of the aortic fyftem, 
when the area of the internal carotid, and vertebral 
arteries, are compared with the area of the trunk of 
the defcending aorta—Vid, Obferv. on the Nervous 
Syftem. p. 3. 
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affert, in his leGture room, he knew a cafe 
of a rupture of the veffels of the {pleen from 
the violence of emetics.* Violent efforts to 
vomit have caufed even a rupture of the 
cefophagus, and opened a communication 
between it and the abdomen: it was this | 
that killed the Baron Van nite Ad- q 
miral of Holland.+ 


RuptTures of the veffels of the ftomach 
have likewife proved fatal from the fame 
caufe, The death of the famous Voltaire 
was induced by an hematemefis, and though 
not by a previous emetic, yet in a way fome- 
what fimilar.—In the act of declaiming, and 
in vilent agitation, inftructing the actors 
who were to perform his tragedy of Irene, 


he was feized with a fatal vomiting of 
blood. : 

Tue late lieutenant-colonel D. died from 
a fimilar caufe. He was a man of gentle 


man= 


* Mr. CRUIKSHANK. 
+ Vip. Boerhaav. Opera, 
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manners, and remarkable in the corps where 
he ferved for good nature, fo that he went 
by the name of Good-natured D. From 
various caufes; and uneafinefles that befel 
him, his health was rendered precarious: 
he became*waletudinary, and his temper 
changed with the weakened ftate of his 
body, to very irritable and irafcible —In 
the beginning of April, 1785, from fome 
previous vexation, a vomitting of blood 
came fuddenly on—he fainted—the vomit- 
ing {topped.—Some ofhcious perfons about 
him at the time, alarmed at this, and igno- 
rant of the confequences, gave him a confi- 
derable quantity of Sp.C.C. which, the in- 
ftant it got down, induced again fuchan effort 
to vomit, that, perhaps, more than a pound 
of blood came up at once.—He was now 
placed in an horizontal pofition, and, appa- 
rently, almoft dead; but, by proper care, 
he recovered fo well, in about ten days, as 
to be able to go abroad, I predicted that 
a dropfy would moft likely enfue, from the 
Jofs already {uftained, and made this my 

reafon 
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reafon for objecting to-V. S. which was 
then propofed by one of the gentlemen who 
attended with me, and who had been pre-_ 
fent at the evacuation of the laft quantity 
of blood occafioned by the injudicious ex 
hibition of the Volat, Sp.—They yielded—_ 
no more was taken away—but, in a very 
fhort time after, the abdomen became evi- 
dently enlarged.—This daily encreafed— | 
and, in the {pace of about two months, 
after being tapped, and a quantity of water 
drawn off, he died. This cafe comes in ag 
a nearer example; for, the effort of vomit- 
ing, wherein the laft quantity of blood was 
loft, might be held as a principal caufe of 
the fatal event. From the lofs of the firft, © 
the patient might have died drop/ical, or by 
fome other “xgering complaint, but, from fo 
- fudden, and fo great a lofs, added immedi-_ 
ately to the firft, it was impoflible he could 
long furvive. 


In June laft, I was called to 2 young 
lady in the neighbourhood where I refide, — 
who > 
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who had been long valetudinary, but, for 
three days before, had been almoft con- 
{tantly vomiting, from a morbid irritability 
of the ftomach, which not only alarmed 
her friends, but the furgeon who attended 
and myfelf. She bad not indeed vomited 
much blood—what came up was in ftreaks, 
but fufficient to make us apprehenfive, if 
we could not allay the inordinate action, 
that a rupture of fome of the larger veffels 
might enfue, and a fatal hemorrhage take 
place—but our endeavours to appeafe it, 
thank Heaven! were crowned with fuccefs. | 
In little more than a month after, fhe was 
reftored to perfect health.—Thefe are ex- 
amples to fhew the alarming tendency of 
long-continued and violent efforts to vomit, 
in whatever manner induced. 


But fhould fuch fatal accidents not 
happen as we have defcribed in fome of the 
above cafes, troublefome hemorrhages may 
follow, which, though not attended, with 


fo much danger, may difturb and frighten 
the 
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the patient. Should only fome of the vef- 
fels running through the Sneideirean mem-=— 
brane be opened, it proves unpleafant, 
perhaps, fometimes, even hazardous. I 
have repeatedly feen violent hemorrhages 
at the nofe during the operation of an 
emetic. Such accidents never fail to deter. 
the patient, in future, from the ufe of 
emetics, be their adminiftration ever fo 
neceflary. 


I wAvE fometimes: feen this active pre- - 
paration of antimony dealt out at random, — 
being carried in a {mall phial in the pocket, 
and adminiftered by guefs, without the — 
trouble of weighing. A very little pains — 
might have prevented this unfafe method : 
of ufing it, 2. e. by having always a number — 
of accurate dofes previoufly weighed, wrap- { 
ped up, and kept in the pocket, till occafion — 
called for them in vifits to the fick in quars — 
ters. Thefe could as eafily be carried about — 
to fave an immediate journey back to the — 
- fargery, asa phial, and much more fafety — 
in 
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in the exhibition, But, even in this way; 
it will be fafeft to direct it to be diffolved 
in a certain quantity of water, and taken 
partitis vicibus-; for, according ‘to the 
ftrength of the T. Emet. then in our pof- 
feflion, and the quantity of acid on the {to- 
mach, will its action be either greater or le{s. 
The fame method may be ufed with Jallap, 
7.e. having the dofes weighed; and the fame 
ftill with fome other active medicines, which 
I have feen, too often, in the army, admini- 
{tered in this vague and random way. 


Ir, in this gues method, through fear of 
giving too much, we give too little, the 
effects we intended cannot take place; and 
either time is loft; or worfe mifchief done: 
the patient, inftead of being better, may be 
rendered much worfe. T. Emet. will afford 
a good example here alfo. Let us fuppofe 
we intend full vomiting; that from the 
ifymptoms of the cafe it is thought ne- 
jceflary. We adminifter the emetic in the 
random way=-the quantity is too fmall. 
1. Ee We 
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We call the next day to know how it ope- 
rated—and, lo! inftead of pukeing, it © 
purged. —The patient is now much worle— 
his pulfe is low and feeble—his ftrength i is 
much exhaufted !—Obferve what is done !— 
Perhaps it may not be in eur power to raife 
the pulfe, or recover that ftrength which 
we loft by this mifconduct.. But the over- 
dofing is a thing that is more likely .to 
happen, and will be what we have moft to 
fear. 


Aut thefe inconveniencies may be avoided 
by the method already pointed out, t. ea by | 
weighing, and, thofe of more violent opera- 
tion, with the greateft nicety. If our fcales, 
however, *be bad, we had juft as well be ' 
without them. The beft are apt to contra& — 
ruft, if not carefully prevented by keeping — 
them dry and clean. The air itfelf con-— 
tains enough of acid to corrode them, with — 
moifture enough likewife to give it action. 
The fmalleft deviation from an even balance, 3 
will prevent them from ferving nice pur+ 

pofes. 


~— 


ae 


pofes. The bad fituations in which a re- 
gimental furgeon is often placed, with re- 
{pect to his hofpital and furgery room, will 
render this more liable to happen; but this 
is the chief reafon he fhould be more eare- 
ful to clean them and keep them from 
dampnefs or dirt. Some may look on this 
as a trivial matter; but, whoever confiders 
what has already been faid on the activity 
of medicines, and the great variety in the 
effects a {mall increafe or decreafe of the 
quantity makes, will be of a different opi- 
nion. 


~~ Wuar has been faid of T. Emet. is to 
be underftood of Opium. ‘The {trained 
opium is what I have in view. It fhould 


‘no more be adminiftered at random, than 


the other. The bulk of a grain, or a grain | 
and half, the moft common dofe, is very 
fmall, and may eafily be too much aug- 
mented without the eye perceiving it. The 
L. Laud. we fhall allow him to carry in a 


{mall phial, the dofe of it being afcertained 
By 
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by drops. Pulv. Doveri is another I have 
feen exhibited, as alfo Puly. Jallap. in this’ 
unwarrantable random way to foldiers. 


More might ftill be mentioned; but we 
hope thefe will fuffice, and point out, to 
fuch as are about to enter the army, the 
impropriety of imitating fuch carelefs prac- 
tice: nor ever to liften to the common, 
but deceitful tale, that a foldier’s conftitu- 
tion far exceeding others in ftrength, any 
thing in the way. of medicine may do for 
him. Language of this fort can only pro- 
ceed from ignorance ; and to believe it, and 
practice accordingly, end in difgrace. 


CHAP, 
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‘Gob! Ale Pi> o MI 
Of Diffections, 


W Hen we confider that many of the 
gentlemen in the regimental department of 
medicine entered the fervice before they 
were properly initiated in the principles of 
their profeflion, it will not appear ftrange, if 
diffections be but little profecuted in many 
regiments, efpecially among young practi- 
tioners of this defcription. To infpect dead 
bodies, fo as to reap advantage from it, 1s 
not only attended with labour, but requires 
an adequate proportion of fkill. The want 
of fufficient anatomical knowledge may 
deter many, and, in fome degree, account 
for the neglect of this branch, 


No place, however, is better adapted for 
profecuting diffections than the army, from 
the frequent deaths that muft take place 

among 
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among fuch a number of men, I mean 
where more regiments than one (as is often 


the cafe in time of war) lie together. But _ 


though they cannot happen fo often in fingle — 


regiments,* yet many opportunities occur — 
there alfo. Above all, the total difpofal of — 
the bodies at the commanding officer’s plea- 


fure, renders it extremely eafy ; for the fur- 


geon, when a patient dies, need only afk, 


and he will obtain leave to infpedt it. 


‘«’THe more we know of our fabric,” 
fays the learned Dr. Hunter, “ the more 
** reafon we have to believe, that if our 


‘¢ fenfes were more acute, and our judge- — 


**‘ ment more enlarged, we fhould be able 4 


; 
i 


** to trace many fprings of life, which are 


now hidden from us; by the fame faga- _ 


* mes 


oar TSR a acer 


* I wave feen a year pafs with but one death out 
of upwards of 600 men; but I have feen feven happen’ 


Ba wee Re Aa 


i 


~~ 


hy 
Re 


in the fame fpace, in fickly feafons, and from other 


uniting caufes, 


+ Vip. Introduct. Le&. p. 65. 
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** city; we fhould difcover the true caufes; 
‘and nature of difeafes; and thereby be 
“enabled to reftore the health of many, 
‘“‘ who are now, from our more confined 
‘*« knowledge, faid to labour under incurable 
‘¢ diforders. By fuch an intimate acquaint- 
*¢ ance with the ceconomy of our bodies, we 
«¢ fhould difcover even the feeds of difeafes : 
«and deftroy them before they had taken 
«© root in the conititution. 


«© Tus, indeed, is a pitch of knowledge 
«¢ which we mutt not expect to attain; but, 
* furely, we may go {ome way ; and, there- 
** fore, let us endeavour to go as far as we 
« can. _ And if we confider that health and 
«« difeafe are the oppofites of each other, 
«there can be no doubt, that the fiudy of 
«‘ the natural ftate of the body, which con~_ 
‘* ftitutes the one, mutt, be. the direct road 
“* to the knowledge of the other. 


«© WuatT has been faid of the ufefulnefs 
“« of anatomy in phyfic, will only be called 
66 in 
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‘¢ in queftion by the more illiterate empyrics — 
‘‘ among phyficians. They only difcourage 
«others from the purfuit of knowledge ) 
«© which they have not themfelves, and 
«‘ which, therefore, they cannot know the | 
s¢ value of; and tell us, that a little of ana= 
** tomy is enough for a phyfician.” 


Tuat diflections will prove of great — 
utility, I am perfuaded, need only be men- 
tioned to gain it credit with moft people of 
the medical profeffion ;. and even. now with 
a gteat part of the world in general. When 
the furgeon, therefore, has a patient of 
whofe difeafe he is doubtful where to rank 
in nofology, or how to treat in practice, 
from its uncommon and anamolous nature, 
according to his experience, every fymptom 
ought to be attended to, and as carefully 
noted down: his obfervations fhould be 
made once, twice, or oftener in the day, if 
convenience will ferve; and the effects of 
the medicines he prefcribes accurately re- 
marked. If, notwithftanding all the care 

he 
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he ufes,) the patient dies, and doubts. fall 
dwell on his mind.refpecting the, nature and 
- caute of the complaint, he ought, .as a. pub- 
lic regimental. concern, » if he underftands 
anatomy, to requeft leave to infpeat the body: 
if, he omits it heis certainly culpable.3,,. ..535 
’ “We ‘(hall fad him a ate and 
here. he thould,-as) carefully.take notice: of 
every appearance) deviating from the, healthy 
fate. ... Thele.are, to. be, compared: with the 
{ymiptonis alveady| remarked, and from this 
_herwill be able; to. judge how-far the fymp- 
toms .-are. explained, or what #emains fill to. 
be accounted for. .The ufe.of’ this is obs 
vious ;) fhould: ‘fome futuré) ipertod place.a 
patient; in: his fick. iftowith Gmiar fymp- 
toms, he. will now. be: better: able-to’ forma 
juft/notion of the difeafe. | f,'he has every 
reafon to:fuppofé itis beyond the power of 
medicine, this-evén will prove 4 fatisfaction 
not only to him({elf; but to the commanding 
officer, whofe duty it is to enquire after the 
men’s health, and the medical attendance 

si Ff given 
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given them. It will likewife relieve the 
furgeon from any future reflections. —For 
example :.a patient comes into his hofpital, 
‘whofe chief fymptoms are as follows :—an 
irregular intermitting pulie; great palpita- 


tion of ‘the heart on the flighteft motion ; 


difpnoea; the apex of the heart changed from 


its natural fituation, and turned confider- 


ably mote towards the fternum.—Anothér 


patient comes, where the beat of the heart 


itfelf is felt lower down towards the falfe 
tibs; he is ‘alfo affected with palpitation, 
and great difficulty of breathing.—Both die. 


On diffe@tion, he finds in the former cafe, — 


the pericardium greatly enlarged, and con- 


taining a confiderable quantity of ferum 3 — 
and which, by its long and conftant preffure | 
on the left lobe‘of the lungs, prevented the | 


blood from flowing into it, and the Jobe . 


itfelf from receiving its due nourifhment, — 


whereby iit is almoft totally confumed, and — 
the heart preffed into its place :—in the : 


latter, a preternatural dilitation of the heart — 
itfelf; and, joined to this, an offification of — 
hav | its 
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its valves.* On this difcovery, he fhall be 
perfectly fatishied, his care and medical 
knowledge were altogether unequal to the 
tafk of reftoring the healthful functions of 
_thefe organs, and faving his patient’s life. 
Hence no future reflections can be thrown 
out, with the leaft thadow of juttice, againft 
him in the medical treatment of thefe cafes ; 
for, occular demonftration proved them to 
be incurable. 


ANOTHER example :—he is again called 
to a patient.—After proper enquiry, and 
mature deliberation, he is furnifhed with 
the following hiftory, and is able to recount 
_ the fymptoms here mentioned. —Firft, the 
patient has been Jong valetudinary—dates 
the caufe to a fevere fever, almoft fo far 
back as twenty. years—which changed the 
conftitution from robuft to weak—the coun- 
tenance from a florid to a pale and cahectic 


appeare 


_ * Tues are two real cafes; but neither of them 
happened in the army. 


i at 


appearance.-~ Became thin +delicate—and 
fubje& to hyfteria (the patient was a female) 
and this weaknefs and delicacy perhaps 
heightened by her becoming the mother 
of feveral children.—Complaints continued 
flowly advancing, till the latter end of 1782. 
— Medical advice was then had recourfe to. 
—The fymptoms that. then prefented were 
thefe :—an anxiety, and an uneafy fenfation 
on in{piration.--Senfe of a {tricture about the 
breaft; it gave the idea of a contraction of 
the parts.--Was, attended. with much pain; — 
nay, fo violent,.on taking the-exercife even of . — 
gentle walking, as to oblige her-to flop fhort, 
to recover cher departing breath, and keep — 
herfelf from fainting.—On thefe occafions, 
pulfe low, yet. never intermitted.—Great 
depreffion of {pirits.—Every night now, on 
going to bed, thefe painful fpafms recurred 
with. violence—would continue from one 
to two hours, or longer—then yielded for 
fome time—but a night feldom paffed with- 
out one or two of thefe painful paroxy{ms. 
—They were at the fame time accompanied 
ae | 4 with 


fe san | 


with a fenfe of wearinefs, and pains in the 
limbs.—Obferve, however,—thefe painful 
paroxyfms of difficult refpiration gave her 
fometimes a re{pite for a month at a time.— 
In thefe intervals hyfteric affections often 
appeared.—It muft not be omitted, that, 
during the fits, there was great palpitation 
of the heart.—The intervals of eafe which 
we have faid were fometimes a month, be- 
came gradually fhorter; and, as might be ex- 
pected, fhe grew ftill more debilitated.—-Was 
now extremely eafily thrown into perfpira~ 
tion.—The admiflion of the gentleft ftream 
of cold air gave great uneafinefs—fo much, 
that on going into the open air, fhe was 
obliged to guard againft it with the ftrictett 
care, by warm flannel put round the breaft, 
and up to the neck.—<A ppetite now failed.— 
Complaints {till encreafed—recurred with 
aggravated with reiterated feverity —till 
at length, in the beginning of 1786, fhe 
was releafed by death from her amifery.— 
On infpecting the contents of the thorax, 
from whence the chief of thefe painful 


fymp- 
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fymptoms feemed to originate, not only in 

the pericardium, but in both cavities of the 
breaft, a confiderable effufion of ferum was — 
found.—Here was an explanation of part — 
of the fymptoms.—The infpection was fur- _ 
ther profecuted.—The heart itfelf was care= _ 
fully examined—and, lo! the valves placed © 
at the entrance of the right ventricle were ; 
found ftrongly offified, and fo united, that ; 
the paffage for the blood to flow into the 
_vefiel was nearly fhut up; the aperture left 

was little more than could admit a filver 


enough to account for death ; and to prove, 

likewife, the difeafe incurable !—Obferve— 
in this cafe, no intermiffion of pulfe was 
difcernable, till towards the laft period of 
the complaint ; and it was no great while 
before death, when the fymptom of painful — : 
fpafm was attended with confiderable in- — 
tervals.—Let the phyfiologift, however, ex- 
explain it.—The cafe is a proof of the utility ‘ 
of diffections, in as far as it clearly proved, } 


that the event was irremediable—it fatisfied — 
relae 


j 

| q 

probe of the common fize!—Here was 4 
f 

a 
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tions and friends—it prevented reflections o1 on 
the attending practitioners !* 


Sucu cafes of difle@ions fhould be care 
fully tranfcribed into a book kept for that 
purpofe; and, joined to them, any remarks 
occurring on the occafion. Thefe, no doubr, 
would be found extremely ufeful afterwards, 
Nor am I fure, whether they might not 
prove as ferviceable to the regiment in time 
to come, to have a copy of them taken by 
the reoimental clerk, for the inftru€tion of 
fucceeding furgeons, as any other regifter 
m their — poffefion. Could they fave one - 
life only in the {pace of twenty years, they 
would compenfate fufficiently for the labour . 
of regiftering ; while the inftru@tion refult- 
ing from the cafe to the furgeon himfelf 
would be a farther compenfation, and a 
fufficient motive for his purfuing diffections 
in future, 


AN- 


rE a, 


* Tuis is alfo a true cafe, in the author’s practices 
but not in the army, 
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AnoTuER leffon, equally inftructive, will 
refult from diffections, z. e. when fome cafe 
prefents, the natureof which he is acquainted 
with, but cannot fucceed in removing the © 
difeafe. Suppofe an ileus: this, he knows, 
confifts in a ftricture of the inteftines, which 
prevents a depofition of the feces. He tries — 
every method to remove it, which reafon : 
or experience fuggefts: oily and turpentine © 
clyfters ; tobacco {moke ; venefeGtion ; blif- 
ters laid on the abdomen ; the dafhing of © 
cold water over the lower extremities,* 
with every other means in his power: alk 
are in vain. He reads, as he turns. over. 
authors on the fubjet, in order to collect | 
their different practices in fimilar cafes, of — 
a propofal to force the ftri@ure. by weight. ; 
He has recourfe to it: feveral ounces of 
crude mercury are. immediately fwallowed 
by the patient, and repeated at a fhort in~ © 
terval. It will not fucceed: the ftricture | 

remains — 


* Vip, cafe in the Med, Eff, cured by this. 


/ 
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remains fixed. A mortification quickly 
enfues, and death is the confequence. The 
body is opened to difcover the ftricture ; 
and, lo! the boafted mercury, inftead of de- 
{cending in an uniform mafs to the feat of 
the difeafe, is found divided into millions 
of globules, of great minutenefs, by the 
mucus of the ftomach and inteftines over 
which it pafied, there remaining, and ad- 
hering to their coats. This proves inftruct- 
ive to him; for though he could not re- 
move the difeafe, yet, when a fimilar cafe 
prefents, he can fay, with great confidence, 
that this boafted and theoretical remedy is 
as ufelefs as it is imaginary, while the 
diffection ftands on record to corroborate 
his affertion.* 


Gg Bur 


* Vip. De Haen Rat. Med. where this is propofed 
and recommended.—This is likewife a real cafe,— 
When I was a ftudent at Edinburgh, this practice was 
put to the teft in the Clinical ward of the Royal Infir- 
mary by Profeffor Home. The patient died; and the 
diffeftion, at which I affifted, proved what is now re- 

: Jated, 


* 
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Bur diffections are ufeful in other re- 
{pects. In the manual operations of furgery 
it is from them we learn, what we may do 
with fafety, and how we may avoid diffi- 
culties, and efcape dangers.—* It is diffec- — 
‘* tions alone that can teach us where we 
‘© may cut the hving body with freedom 
‘and difpatch ; and where we may venture 
‘¢ with great circum{pection, and delicacy ; 
‘© and where we mutt not, on any account, 
‘attempt it. This informs the dead, gives 
‘* dexterity to the and, and familiarizes 
“the heart with a fort of neceflary inhu-— 
‘‘ manity, the ufe of cutting inftruments 
** upon our fellow-creatures.”’* 


THERE 


lated. ‘The body was opened by my learned fellow- 
ftudent, the late Dr. Cleghorn, jun. (profeffor of ana- 
tomy afterwards in the univerfity of Dublin) then 

clinical clerk ; whofe abilities will long remain in the 
memory of bh acquaintances, and his death be long 
regretted by all that knew him, as well as all lovers of 
medical fcience, : 


* FlunTER’s Introduct, Le&. p, 68. 
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THERE may be many cafes given as ex- 
amples of the utility of difleGions: among 
others, fudden and unexpected death; or 
where the patient’complained, but his com- 
plaints fo vague, that the phyfician could 
difcover little ‘or no fymptoms by which he 
could guide his practice. I faw a cafe of 
this’kind, in #781, under the care of one of 
the ableft phyficians of the age: the patient 
was a boy about-twelve years old. Leave 
was not obtained to infpect the body ; but, 
there is reafon to believe, diffe@ion would 
have thrown fome light on the fabject. 
Perhaps fome difeafe might have been dif- 
covered in the brain. The boy complained 
of fome head-ach; yet had no feverith fymp- 
toms; nor did any thing appear to indicate 
‘hydrocephalus internus (and yet I have fome 
reafon to think water was lodged in the 
head) except that he faid his fight and hear- 
ing were both fomewhat ees aed (not 
conftantly) ‘impaired. . 


Bout 
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Burt I find, from a cafe, I. had under my 
care at Ipfwich in Suffolk, in March 17845 
that the ventricles of the brain may: be 
loaded with water, yet few.of thefe fymp- 
toms appear which authors, have laid down 
as almoft invariable in fuch cafes; nor yet 
the difeafe run through thofe regular ftages 
they have related as its common courfe: 
The patient. I mean here was a young man, 
twenty-three years of age. When he came 
to afk my advice, his chief complaint was 
a violent head-ach, returning ‘irregularly ; 
would fometimes continue for. hours 5. at 
other times, ceafe in a few minutes; he had 
a tingling noife in his ears; and I found 
he had convulfive fits fometimes:. thefe, 
likewife, his mafter faid, _attacked -him irs 
regularly—fometimes. two or three times a 
day ; fometimes not for fo many weeks. 
He had been affected in this manner feveral 
years. He was of a very florid complexion ; 
his fkin thin and fmooth; his hair fair ; 
and he of a foft lax temparament, evidently 

fan- 
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fanguineous. I was alfo informed, his fa- 
ther had died of a complaint -fomewhat 
fimilar, as it was defcribed to me. I mutt 
not omit, that on taking nourifhment of 
any kind, he informed me, his head-ach 
encreafed, and if the food was hot, {ftill 
more; became violent; and he was now 
apteft to be feized with a fit., I obferved, 
alfo, that he leaned his head to one fide, 
and feemed to have a rigidity of the neck. 
His matter confirmed this to me afterwards, 
and added, that he would hold it a few 
minutes on one fide, then turn it on the | 
other, as if to reft it. From the account I 
had received of the father’s death, I looked 
on the complaint as hereditary, and owing 
to a mal-conformation of the parts, perhaps 
the bones; but, as his countenance ap- if 
peared fo florid, and his whole habit full of 
blood, I directed the furgeon to open the 
temporal artery, and take away ten ounces 
of blood ; then to fhave the head, and apply 
a blifter. As he was of a coftive habit, and, 
he faid, always worfe when he went two or 

. or 
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or three days without a ftool, which was 
often the cafe, I ordered him fome laxative 
pills. It is to be obferved, he had no fever, 
nor ever had been affected with one fince 
the head-ach began. The furgeon endea- 
voured to open the artery as directed, ibut 
could not fucceed ; he then opened a vein 
in the arm, with confiderable difficulty, on — 
account ofthe fmallnefs of the veffels, and — 
depth they were funk; he took, however, 
the quantity mentioned, and got his head — 
fhaved.; | but, an uncle, to whofe houfe he 
now repaired (for he was obliged to leave 
his fervice) would not. permit the blifter to _ 
be applied: a week, or more, intervened, — 
and then it was laid on his back. Itis res _ 
markable of the blood, that it concreted 
{peedily into a firm, folid mafs, with the 
feparation of little or no ferum, and with a — 
thick, tough pellicle of coagulate lymph on ~ 
_ the furface. This feemed to indicate more — 
evacuations. _ His pills were given, and : 
they had the effect. He continued better 
for fome time; but, as the uncle refufed to 

com- 
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comply with my advice, in not applying the 
blifter, I did not afterwards prefcribe for 
him. Mr. Stebbin, of Ip{wich, the furgeon 
that attended, vifited him, however, once 
or twice after. He grew better; had no- 
fits, and but little head-ach for a fortnight ; 
on which, concluding himfelf well, he re- 
turned to Ipfwich to refume his fervitude. 
He called on me the fame day, and thanked 
me for my care. There was no reafon, 
from the trifle that had been done, to fup- 
pofe him cured.. On looking in his face, 
I perceived his eyes ftare, and the pupils 

dilated rather more than in health; yet he 
did not complain of any defect in his vifion. 
He had the fame {tiff appearance in his 
neck. He left me, and, in an hour or two 
after took a fit, which made him again re- 
turn to the country that evening. In three 
days after, he was dead. The morning he 
died, he rofe out of bed without help, 
which he had not done for a. day or two, 
fat down in an armed chair, talked a little, 


as ufual, with one of the family, and faid 
he 


\ 
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he was better ; then fhut his eyes, as if fall- — 
ing into fleep, leaning his head againft the 
back of the chair. He continued fo for. half 
an hour, and they concluded he was afleep, 
and would not difturb him ;_ but, on going 
near, they found him dead.—Leave was 
given to open the head. J begged the fur- 
geon to infpect it, but, being at that time — 
confined to bed with a complaint in my leg, — 
I could not attend him. On returning, he : 
gave me the following relation :—that in — 
place of veffels being burft, and an extrava-. 
fation of blood on the brain, as we both fuf- — 
pected, he found the ftate of things very dif- 
ferent. The cranium extremely thin, more — 
fo than he had feen it in any fubje€t; and foft — 
in allits parts; fo that the faw ran through it 
with the greateft eafe; and it feparated from 
the brain without any difhculty whatever. — 
While he was cutting the occipital bone, 
pretty low down towards the neck, the faw — 
going through, and penetrating the dura 
mater, above the cerebellum, but nothing 
more, a {tream of water iffued out. Befides — 

what 
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what was thus loft, he faved about fix 
ounces. The young man’s mafter, who 
went with the iurgeon, and another man, 
being prefent, both declared there was 30 
the whole full ten ounces. The whole 
fubftance of the brain was foft and flabby, 
rather whiter. than ufual, and no marks 
whatever, or red points, to be feen in the 
infide of the fkull, which commonly hap- 
pens in diffections, from the rupture of the 
veflels communicating from the external 
with the internal parts of the head. He 
examined the.reft.of. the brain, but found 
no {chirrofity either'in the pituitory gland 
or other parts; From the fight being 
fearcely at all injured; it would feem that, 
the water had been more in the third and 
fourth, than in the lateral ventricles; for, 
had thefe been full; the thalamus nervorum 
opticorum muft have been compreffed, and 
vifion impeded. Thofe who contend, that 
no communication is to be found between 
the third and fourth ventricle, will fay, the 
water was all contained in the fourth; 
- ‘Hh and 
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and would ufe this as a cafe in point to 
prove it. But.it would be too rafh to con- 
_ clude this here, from the fpongy ftate of the 
brain, which did not allow of an accurate 
examination of the other ventricles; and | 
from the fpecific gravity of the fluid falling 
down to this, as the moft depending part, 
and pufhing its way there with more eat 
from the difeafed ftate of the cerebellum, 

It has been objected to me, in {peaking 
in favour of regimental diffections, that it 
would deter men from entering into the 
fervice ; for as it would be rumoured abroad, 
that men were always opened when ‘they 
died in the army, as the vulgar in general 
exprefs an abhorrence of the practice, it 
mult follow, that none would chufe ‘to’ — 
enlift into a regiment where this was cuf- 
tomary.. This, however, is an ill-grounded 
objection; nor do I think it can carry any 
weight with it. Is it not meritorious to: 
endeavour to fearch out the caufes of dif-: 


eafes ? and mutt not this hold as well- in | 
_ the @ 
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the army as out of it? Noregiment, I am 
confident, will bear a worfe report on this 
account. Many examples might be quoted, © 
where they have been profecuted by the 
furgeon on every proper opportunity, and, 
no danger of this kind followed. But, J 
can pronounce the ' objection groundlefs 
from my own experience. I have been 
prefent at a diflection made in a regiment 
which, fo far from being done in a clan- 
deftine manner, through any apprehenfion 
‘of this nature, it was done openly, and in 
the prefence of feveral foldiers, who were 
called as attendants and affiftants ; and with 
the knowledge of the whole hofpital befides ; 
_and, before it was finifhed, might be known 
‘to upwards of fourteen hundred foldiers then 
in the town. Nay, I have been informed, 
that, in fome regiments, to the honour of 
the commanding officer and corps, when a 
‘private dies, the furgeon receives orders to 
infpect the body. Incapacity or idlenefs 
‘may invent apologies for neglecting anato-_ 
-mmical refearches; but, we would beg leave © 

to 
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to fuggeit fome hefitation in fixing fuch a 
ftigma, as I would call it, on the army in 
general. The works of feveral eminent 
men who have praétifed in the army, and 
improved their profeffion there, remain lab 
ing proofs of the futility of tuch objections. | 


Bresrpes, this is not an age for fuch ig~ 
norance and fuperftition. We find few 
now, of any rank, that are not fully con- 
vinced of the utility of opening bodies) for 
the benefit of furvivors; particularly when 
the difeafe has been fuch as could not be 

aicertained ; or when it is to prove by.de- 

| monftration, for the {atisfaction of friends, 
difeafes that lay beyond the power of aid. 
Were we to multiply authorities to fupport 
us in our opinion of the great importance 
of diffections, many might bequoted. ‘* The : 
“‘ opening of morbid bodies after death,’ 
fays Sir George Baker, <¢ if it does not al- 
*‘ ways aflift a phyfician,” (the regimental 
furgeon fhould have the knowledge of one) 
‘* in his future practice, has its angular ufe, 
in 
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“6 in-as much as: it frequently exhibits the 
** genuine effects of a fatal difeafe.’”’* 


I HAve attended patients (not foldiers) 
particularly young fubjects, under hydroce- 
phalus internus; and, when they died, the 
parents have ified on my opening them ; 
and, in one cafe, the father ftood by, me all 
the time.» I will venture to day) that when 
ever I wifh to open a body, .cither in the 
army or out of it, I fhall beable fo accom- 
plith my defigns; at leaft, this far I-may 
affirm, that I never yet met. infuperable 
difficulties here ; neither have we any reafon 
to fuppofe, that others will be lefs fucceds- 
ful, if they make the attempt... | 


‘Tue hiftory of anatomy,” fays Dr. 
Hunter,  fhould ftimulate ws a// to culti- 
© yate it with diligence, when we fee, that 
ff anatomifis, in all ages, have made ufeful 
'*¢ difcoveries ; and, in confequence thereof, 
. ! «have 


me 


* Vin. Med, Tranf, Vol, Il. p. 468. 
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«« have enjoyed the advantages of reputation — 
‘¢in their profeflion; and when we fee, ‘ 
«¢ that the fubject is ftill fo far from being | 
<¢ exheufted, that it is to this day, and mutt 


“¢ be to the end of time, new, entertaining, 
‘¢ ufeful, and inexhauttible.”* 


WueEn friends and relations obferve, that 
the requeft is not made from wanton and 
idle curiofity, but for the fake of informa- 
tion; when, befides, they obferve all deli- 
cacy ufed, as far as the nature of fuch 
operations can admit, the reluctance they 
at firftt might fhew to the propofal, now 
ceafes. Ufe will even reconcile people 
more to it; and, from its frequency, it will — 
become familiar. 


‘Were I to guefs,” fays the author 
above quoted, ‘* at the moft probable future 
‘* improvements in. phyfic, I fhould fay, 
‘* that they would arife from a more general 
“© and 


* Vive Introd. Le&. p. 62. 
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‘©and more accurate examination of dif- 
*eafes after death. And were I to place 
«4 man of proper talents, in the moft 
«dire road for becoming truly great in 
his profeffion, -I would chufe a good 
practical anatomift, and put him into a 
* large hoipital'to attend the fick, and difedt 
* the dead.” 


Ir will be farther objected, and we may, 
perhaps, be afked, how can young men pro~ 
fecute them with fuccefs, who, according to: 
our own fuppofition, never had proper ops 
portunities of inftrution? True; they can- 
pot at firft; but, if inftru@ion be their with, 
by the help of books on the fubject, and 
the infpection of bodies, they may, in a 
great meafure, overcome thefe obitacles. 
Diligence and perfeverence have often fup- 
plied the want of better opportunities of 
information. J knew a gentleman (now 
dead) who, by fach application in opening 
bodies, firft infpecting dogs, theep, &c. ar- 
rived to a tolerable proficieucy in anatomical 
| know- 


§ 
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knowledge, before he ever entered the walls 
of an univerfity, or ever faw a difleGtion but 
what he had made-himfelf; and, at. this 
time, I am confident, he knew more of the 
human, bedy,, could defcribe more of its 
parts, and their fituation, than many who 


had {pent {everal ec there profefledly at 
the ftudy. re 


“Tr we look among the phyficians of | 
‘‘ the beft character,” fays the learned au-, 
thor we have fo often quoted on this part, 
of our fubject, ‘* and obferve thofe who, 
‘* have the.arf itfelf, rather than the craft: 
‘‘ of the profefiion at heart, we .fhall. find, 
‘«« them conftantly taking pains. to procure! 
‘* leave to examine the bodies of their pa-: 
‘‘ tients after death. Defirous that it may. 
‘* be done by experienced anatomitts (a cire! 
** cumiftance often of the higheft import-, 
“‘ ance) and unhappy when they cannot 
‘* procure this opportunity of improving. 
‘¢ themfelves and their art.”* 

ON 


%* HuNTER’s Introd, Leé&, 
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On the whole, no doubt can remain but 
the regimental furgeon, who wifhes. to 
improve himfelf in this branch, will find 
opportunities enough in the army: and 
fhould it not be cuftomary i in the regiment 
before, he will not, I think, find it imprac- 
ticable, by proper reprefentation, to prevail 
on his commanding officer to allow it; and 
what he wifhes to have done, it is well 
known, muft not in the regiment be re- 
fufed. Some murmurs may at firft be heard, 
but it will depend on the furgeon’s own | 
conduct and behaviour to quell them. They 
will ceafe by degrees, as the novelty of the 
cuftom abates, and the fooner, if he be 
careful to point out the ufe and real inten- 
tion of his refearches. 


I cannot do better than finifh this fubject 
with the fentiments of the celebrated ana- 
tomift* above alluded to, in anfwer to an- 

| li other 


nat 


* Dr, Hunter. Vid. Introd, Lect. p. 68. 
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other opinion that has been given againft 
the profecution of diffections: the opinion, 
that it is not worth the trouble; and even 
unneceffary, to drudge any length in it.— 
«© When we hear,” fays he, “ of any men 
‘“‘ of the profeffion talking of all the know- 
‘< ledge of anatomy that is neceflary for a 
_ phyfician, and of as much as a furgeon 
““ needs to know, we cannot but lament 
‘‘ the fingular hard fortune of his patients ; 
 firft, in being fick or difeafed, and then 
«in falling under the care of fo ignorant a 
‘* counfellor.—Who is the man of practice 
«¢ and interity that can lay his hand upon his 
*« heart, and fay, that he has not, in fome cafe 
‘© or other, had occafion for all his anatomi- — 
“cal knowledge ; and who has not withed, 
““ at times, that he had been poffeffed of 
“* more?——-Who, then, are the men in the 
‘* profeffion that would perfuade ftudents, 
“that a little of anatomy is enough for a 
‘* phyfician, and a little more too much for 
“‘afurgeon? God help them! they have it 
“‘ not themfelves, and are affraid that others 


“© fhould 
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‘< fhould get it. The more clear and perfect 
‘* our knowledge of every part of the body 
‘* is, both in its found and morbid ftate, the 
“* better we fhall underftand the nature, and 
* ftrength, and tendency of its difeafes. 
** Thence we fhall more readily and cer- 
«* tainly learn to difcover a difeafe in its be- 
‘** ginning ; to obitruct its progrefs; to put» 
** it under difficulties; to prevent its gain- — 
‘‘ ing ftrength by the acquifition of auxili- 
‘* aries ; to cut off its {upplies; and, finally, 
§* to drive it out.” 


CHAP. 
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The neceffity of good Inftruments—of fixable 
Air—and of poieg mn Regimental 
practice. 


LNsTRUMENTS proper for operations 
“fhould always be in readinefs. No regi- 
mental furgeon ought to be without them ; 
for although operations feldom occur in a 
regiment, except on actual fervice, and after 
a battle, yet cafualties may, and do fome- 
times happen. On fuch occafions, there~ 
fore, to be unprovided is unpardonable. 


ComMPLEAT pocket cafes, and fets of 
amputating inftruments of the moft ap- 
proved form, with needles, thread, and 
{ponge, fhould be procured. As a furgeon 
in the operative part of his profeffion im- 
proves greatly by practice, fince dexterity of 
hand is as neceflary as judgement, he ought 

fre- 
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frequently to operate. ‘This will be a far- | 
ther reafon for his profecuting difleGions 
on every convenient opportunity. 


WE have already taken notice, that fuch 
opportunities will often prefent in his line 
of life, where, undifturbed, he may improve 
himfelf in operations, and in a knowledge 
of the ftru€ture of the human body. He 
that labours moft in this branch, only knows 
how much flill remains to be attained. © 
What then fhall we fay of the furgeon, who 
never labours at all? Perhaps the moft ex- 
perienced in operative furgery never per- 
forms an operation, that, when it is over, 
he does not difcover fomething omitted ; — 
and who has not reafon to fay to himéelf, 
«« If this was to do again, I would perform 
‘* it differently, by which, as I now per-~ 
*€ ceive, I fhould avoid not only inconveni- 
¢* ences to the patient, but to myfelf.” I 
have heard experienced furgeons make fimi- 
lar declarations. mod 


CooL, 
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Coon, fteady, deliberate intrepidity, 
where neither the heart fhall fail, nor the 
hand fhake, is of all other things the moft 
requifite in this art. But this can only be 
acquired by frequent repetitions of operat- 
ing. It is this that gives confidence from 
our knowledge, fteadinefs from ufe, and pre- 
vents rafhnefs, which is the effet of igno- 
rance. Although the operation on the 
dead and living fubject be different, yet it is 
on the dead we can beft initiate ourfelves in 
the practice. Here we firft acquire a dex- . 
terity and readinefs of hand; our knife be- 
comes eafy and familiar to us, and auk- 
_wardnefs is overcome by frequent repeti- 
tion, When we come to execute the fame 
on the living fubject, it is true there are 
cafualties and difficulties we muft expect, — 
_ and be prepared for ; fuch as large hemor- 
thages, and other things, which in the dead 
fubje& do not difturb us. If we are alto- 
gether novices in our bufinefs, thefe may — 
confiderably difconcert us; and perhaps — 
create {uch an alarm as to prevent our finifh- 


ing 
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ine the operation, from the trepidation we 
are thrown into. Nor is this a new cate: 
furgeons have been known to begin opera- 
tions, and for want of fufficient courage, 
which a more frequency of operating would 
have given, have yielded the knife to an- 
other; yet who were not perhaps lefs in- 
formed in what was. requifite to be done, 
than the perfon who finifhed them. Even 
after we are well accuftomed to the ufe of 
the knife, accidents may happen which fhall 
confufe ts. If, for example, from too 
great an eagernefs,to extract the ftone in 
lithotomy, the young operator fhould 
chance to gripe it fo hard as to break it in 
pieces, it might not only throw him into 
confufion, but really eccafion mifchief to 
the patient, by the admiflion of air into the 
wound during the time fpent in fcooping 
out the different fragments, and from the 
encreafed irritation given by the frequent 
introduction of an inftrument for this pur- 
poe, Or: if. in an amputation the veffels 
fhould be found dificult to be fecured from 


a 
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a difeafe in their coats, it might in like man- 
ner difturb him, and perhaps confufe him 
fo much, as to prevent the proper degree of 
reflection now neceflary. The coats of ar- 
teries are alfo fometimes fo indurated, and 
even brittle through difeafe, that when the 
limb is taken off, much difficulty attends 
making the ligatures on them properly fe- 
cure. I have been prefent at cafes where 
one of the moft experienced furgeons in 
London found no fmall obftacles in this | 
part of the operation. After taking off the 
limb, the arteries were fo brittle, that no 
fooner was the ligature drawn tight, but — 
the veffel broke through before its fides 
could be brought fo clofe together as to pre- 
vent the hemorrhage; and this took place 
repeatedly, even to the third or fourth time. 
We may eafily conceive into what a terror 
a young man, little accuftomed to operati- 
ons, would have been thrown in thefe cafes. 
Arteries may be putrid, and the ligature — 
from thence give way, and caufe much con- 
fufion. We have a cafe of this fort in vol. | 
{e- 


al 
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fecond of the Med. Comment. wherein this 
happened after an operation on the femoral 
artery, performed by Mr. Leflie of Cork. 
About an hour after the artery was taken 
up, the ligature cut through, and produced 
fome inconveniency. 


ne 
~ 


A surceon knows the value of good 
inftruments, and will therefore take care to 
be provided with the betft, if he withes for 
fuccefs in operating. Both himfelf and the 
patient will reap the advantage of them. 
This is not the cafe, however, with all re- 
gimental practitioners. It has been found 
neceflary to {pur feveral on to their duty in 
this refpect. In cafes where negligence is 
obferved in keeping good inftruments, it 
becomes the commanding officer’s bufinefs 
to oblige them to be well provided. And 
I am well informed of a commanding officer, 
who, confcious of the furgeon’s neglect 
here, and which is too frequent in the army, 
-has himfelf fent an order to an in{trument 
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maker, and ftopped the price out of his 
fubfiftence. 


InsTANCEsS have occurred, where a fur- 
geon, even in England, (though almoft 
every town where he quarters would afford 
them) has not been provided with any be- 
yond a lancet, or two; and thefe alfo of a 
bad quality.* With regard to lancets, no- 
thing is fo dangerous as ufing bad ones. — 
The force they require in piercing the inte~ _ 
guments, pufhes them generally too far — 
into the vein, by which the phlebotomitt is ; 
in danger of going through it on the other 4 
fide; of pricking an artery if it be in the : 
way; or, what is not lefs dangerous, of ; 
wounding a nerve. . 


s 
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* ‘TH1s is properly ridiculed in a late publication, — 
where the foibles of the officers of the Britifh army, ~ 
as well as the furgeons, are expofed. Among other 
things, the furgeon is here ironically admonifhed to — 
keep two lancets ; a fharp one for officers, and a b/unt one © 
for the privates : ** for,” adds the author, ° this will 
“* be making a proper diftin@tion between them.” — 
There is juft foundation for the farcafm, Vid, Advice — 
to Britifh Officers, publifhed in 1783. 
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Dr. Monro mentions to his pupils an- 
nually fome cafes of this kind, one of 
which, I think, proved fatal; and the others 
were attended with no {mall danger. One, 
if I miftake not, was a lady, who only 
flightly pricked her finger with a_ needle. 
A fecond was a gentleman, who, fitting at 
table where a drinking glafs happened to 
_be broke, and by {weeping off the pieces 
with his hand, a {mall bit of the broken 
glafs pierced it. Though this little fcratch 
foon healed, it was feveral months before he 
was free from the danger ‘dt ereated.. A 
gentleman in Middlefex* gives us three 
inftances of it from bleeding ; one of which 
had very nearly terminated in a locked jaw, 
and in death. Befides, the cavity of the 
vein itfelf might enflame, and produce very 
alarming fymptoms. If thefe fometimes 
happen in the hands of {fkilful furgeons, 
with inftruments of the beft fort, are we not 
to fuppofe they will happen more fre- 
| quently 
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* Mr. Sherwen, furgeon, Enfield. Vid. Med. 
Comment. vol. 1. p. 210. | 
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quently from bleeding with fuch blunt lan- 


cets as we hinted at above?’ 


I MIGHT give myfelf as an example of 
the dangerous effects of partial’ wounds in 


nerves.—-In the autumn of 1782, while I 


was employed in examining the ftructure 
and the joints of a horfe’s leg, partly for 
my amufement, and partly to demonftrate 


the conftruction to fome officers fond of © 


horfes, and who thought improvements 
might be made in fhoeing them; while I 


was engaged with a faw in taking off the 


hoof, to bring into view the different parts 
of the coffin joint, and point out the thin- 
nefs of the horny part, too much of which 
fmith’s injudicioufly {coop away, I ran the 
teeth of it obliquely over the fecond joint 


of mythumb ; but fo flight was the injury, 


that the cuticle was only raifed, and torn a 


little ; yet the pain and inflammation which 


fucceeded in the part that evening, entirely 
deprived me of reft. ‘This continued unre- 
mittedly for upwards of a week, during 

which 
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which I flept little. Every thing that feemed 
to bid fair to allay the inflammation and ir- 
ritation, was-applied. It fpread up to my 
wrift; the part became numbed; I loft 
both the ufe of motion and feeling in it ; 
while the joint of the phalanx above that 
which was wounded became fo painful on 
the flighteft motion, that it created me great 
uneafinefs. It continued ill for upwards of 
four months, and it was much longer before 
I could grafp any fubftance with that thumb, 
fo {mall as a pin. All this could not pro- 
ceed from 2 wound fo flight as {carcely to 
bring a drop of blood, ‘had not fome cuta- 
neous nerve been partially wounded, 


- Bur toreturn. If the lancet be good, 
we have much le{fs danger to apprehend. 
Almott the gentleft force makes it penetrate 
the fkin, while it flips with eafe into the 
vein, and with little or no pain to the pa- 
tient, who always complains feverely from 
a bad lancet. « All the other operations 
‘cin furgery,” fays the ingenious Mr. 

Bell, 
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Bell, {peaking on the fubjec&t of V. Section, 
«< T have frequently feen well performed ; 
‘* but I can with freedom fay, that I have 
<¢ feldom feen blood letting with the lan- 
‘¢ cet done very correctly. When properly 
“¢ performed, it is really a neat operation; | 
<¢ but when not done with much exaétnefs, _ 
«© it is the reverfe.”* The fame author 
goes on to fhow, that bleeding in other — 
parts of the body may be attended with lefs — 
danger, particularly in wounding an artery, — 
than the arm, at the common place near the ~ 
cubit, where blood is generally let. He f 
mentions the feet, or the arm lower down 
than the cubit; or the jugular vein. A 4 
full ftream of blood, he takes notice, may — 
be obtained from the feet near the ancles, — 
as well as from the arm. His advice is 
worth attending to, It certainly would 
render aneurifms lefs frequent. 


I nope, after what I have faid refpecting — 
the conftitutions of foldiers, no argument © 
need — 


* Bell’s Surg. p. 64. vol. Io 
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need be offered to obviate the common apo- 
logy, that ‘‘ any thing may do fora fol- 
<‘dier.” The fuppofition that they can 
bear furgical operations better than others, 
from a hardnefs and calofity of feeling, is a 
falfe one; and to take it for granted with- 
‘out proof, and to aét accordingly, is im- 
proper. I have on many occafions feen an 
apparently {trong and robuft man tremble 
at the fight of a lancet, and faint away in 
.the courfe of the operation, who, I dare fay, - 
would have undauntedly charged the 
enemy with fixed bayonet, or mounted a 
breach without fear. There is fomething 
abhorrent in our nature at the deliberately 
wounding our fleth. Some feel, we allow, 
more acutely and fenfibly than others; but 
if I have found one who could hold the 
cup to receive the blood without being mo- 
ved, or ftarting in the leaft at the prick of 
the lancet, I have found fix of as delicate a 
mobility. And why fhould it not be fo ? 
‘What could give rife to the contrary fuppo- 
fition fo injurious, as it occafionally proves 
. to 
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to the foldier in his: medical treatment ? 
Have not many of them been as tenderly 
bred up, and accuftomed, till lately, to as 
decent treatment, as the rank of mechanics 
and labourers allow? In their own houfes, 
we all know mechanics meet with no fuch 


SS 


hard treatment in their ficknefs from the fa- — 


culty. Cana few months, perhaps a few — 
days, fo change their natures? We know 4 
the contrary. This can never take place, — 
but by length of time and habit. Many of — 
the foldiery fuffer moft in their health when F 
they are leaft able to bear it, z. ¢. foon after 
their entrance into the fervice, before they 
become inured to the mufquet, or the du- q 
ties it requires. We do not always find : 
the loweft orders of mankind in the ranks. q 
If we enquire, we will often difcover youths 4 
who have been tenderly bred up; and men © 
long accuftomed to better days. The fon, 7 
perhaps, of fome worthy clergyman, that 7 
the giddinefs of youth hurried thoughtlefs © 


into this way of life. The once flourifh- © 


ing farmer; or the reputable tradefman. I _ 


knew 
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knew inftances of all thefe; of many whom 
misfortunes drove into the fervice. Some 
indeed entered into it through folly. But 
we have iis of this meee 


es I am on the fubjec of V. Sec- 
tion, let me mention a. caution, which I 
think neceffary to lay before the young re- 
gimental furgeon,. It is this: never to 
allow a foldier, on being bled, to ufe his 
firelock till at leaft after two days, that the 
vein may have time to clofe, and the cica- 
trix begin to form. Asa foldier is never 
to be. bled merely from his own defire, but 
when the furgeon is. convinced there is rea- 
fon for it; this delay can be of no detriment 
to the difcipline ; for it is better his name 
fhould remain two days:in the fick lift 
than twenty. | 


_ Iw the autumn of 1781,.1 bled two pri- 
vates for fome trifling complaint, which 
sdid: not require them to be continued in the 
peel lift, ‘They were difmiffed accord- 

Ll ingly, 
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ingly, and the ferjeant, as ufual, took them 
out to duty.. The confequence was, that — 
abdut a week after they. both returned to 
the hofpital.with their arms not only. en- 
_ flamed, as if a nerve had been pricked, but 
with a pretty Jarge tumor on éach, fome- 
what refembling an aneurifm. © It was hard, © 

and did not, like the aneurifm, yield or dif+ — 
appear on preflure. I mean the encyfted 
aneurifm; the diffufed ancurifm does not 
yield, or difappear on preflure. I was, how- — 
ever, fomewhat alarmed, left one or other : 
of thefe accidents had -taken place, of the j 
bad. confequences of which I was well ‘ 
aware; but on examining the vein that 
had been opened, which in both was the 
median bafilic, near which no artery lies in 
the moft common ftruéture of ‘the arms, — 
and diftribution of the blood veffels, I was 
fatished that my fears were groundlefs ; nor 1 
did I think a'nerve had been pricked, be-— 
caufe the inflammation had not fpread far 
up the arm, nor was any numbnefs in it, or 
other {ymptoms moft generally accompa-_ 
nying that accident, _- I pi- 
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IT pinarep the integuments above the 
orifice. in the vein ; applied the common 
digeftive, with bread and milk poultice, 
overall; and‘as the inammation ftretched 
round the orifice a little way, I ordered 
warm {tupes, in which wormwood and cha- 
momile flowers were boiled, to be applied 
twice a day, as hot.as convenient, an hour at 
atime: . Thefe-were continued more than 
a week. By this’ tmethod they were both 
cured; but not till after the formation and 
difcharge of aconfiderable quantity of pus. 
It was, however, fix weeks before they 
could do their duty. My colleague hap- 
pened that: morning to bleed: another fol- 
dier, whoin like manner went to dri//; and 
the fame accident happened to him. The 
regiment was young, and the drill duty 
fevere at this feafon, to prepare for a review. 


Hap any error happened either on his or 
my part, I fhould have confidered it incum- 
bent on me to mention it here, as a-caution 
to others. The accident, however, pro- 

ceeded 
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ceeded from the violent exertions of the arm 
in exercifing with the mufket. -AlL_ this 
would have been avoided by giving charge 
to the ferjeant not to take them: to drill, or. 
other duty that required the ufe of the arms, 
till the orifice had clofed a little. Experi- 
ence taught me my miftake, in allowing 
them to go from the hofpital that day ; and 
it is mentioned now that others may not fall 
into the fame. Mr. Bell’s directions, not 
to bleed in the arm if other parts, as already 
mentioned, can be had recourtfe. to;: will 
apply no where with more propriety: than 
in the army. Had a vein been) opened. an : 
the foot, or fome where about the neck; the ; 
violence of exercife, which falls:moft' ona q 
foldier’s arms, would not haye affected thei : 
near fo much, and thefe troublefome tu- — 
mors been avoided. And it may be added 
here, that the lefs danger will follow if the © 
lancets be fharp. - The author above quoted 
aflures us, he neyer ufes the fame. lancet 
twice, without fending it to his cutler.— 
The form of as lancet, the pofition of in 
arm, 
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arm, (if we ftill prefer the arm) after the 
vein is opened, the manner of applying the 
ligature, are all material confiderations, 
though too little attended to.* 


Amonc the furgeon’s inftruments, J 
mutt place an Inhaler, to be ufed in cafes of 
Cynanche tonfillaris, or inflammation of the 
throat. From the nature of a foldier’s life, 
it is reafonable to expect this will often 
happen. J have found it a very common 
difeafe. Mudge has given us an ufeful 
machine for this purpofe.; But for regi- 
mental practice, it is not only too expen 

| five, 


* Vip. Bell’s Surg. vol. 1. 


+ Tue merit of the invention of this inftrument 
has been generally given to this gentleman, but im- 
roperly.— The ingenious Mr, Arden, Lecturer in Ex- 
perimental Philofophy, is the inventor.—It was with 
him Mudge firft faw it, and, as he declares, upwards 
of twenty years ago. Mr. A. fo long ago, had applied 
it with fuccefs in feveral cafes, ‘There is a clergy- 
man in this place, who faw it with Mr..A. fo long 
ago, asI have mentioned, whichis many years before 
Mr. M.’s Effay on the Catarrh appeared. Mr. M.is 
faid to have improved it. 
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five, but likewife too liable to need-repairs, 
which every mechanic is not capable of do- 
ing. As a convenient fabftitute, I have 
ufed a tube made of tin, for fome years, 
which I find anfwers extremely well ; and 
it is not only cheap, but ftrong, and can be. 
conveniently carried in the medicine cheft. 
It is in form of a retort. funnel ; the mouth 
fo wide, as to cover the mouth of a:com- 
mon tea-kettle ; is about a yard long; and 
the narrow end bent.a little for the conveni- 
ency of holding itin the mouth. Through 
‘this the patient inhales the teams of warm 
water, either alone, or impregnated: with 
the effluvia of herbs, 7. ¢. medicated as the 
prefcriber judges beft ; the wide end being 
placed over the tea-kettle, filled with the 
boiling decoction. ‘Three or four of thefe — 
fhould be provided, as they will coft little 
above:a fhilling a-piece. 


I must not omit here another inftru- 
ment, as ufeful as any I have yet mentioned. 
This is a Tourniquet, It may feem ftrange 

| I thould 
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I thould mention what is fo common; but 
though it be one of the inftruments now in 
almoft every body’s hands, that pretends to 
furgery, it is not always found in regimental 
practice. I have feen repeated inftances 
here where its ufe was indifpenfable, and 
where very clumfy, and indeed inadequate 
fubftitutes were had recourfe to in its ftead. 
Abroad, and in the field of battle, fubfti-« 
tutes of any kind may be pardonable, as any 
endeavour, however rough or infcientific 
to {top an hemorrhage, may be better than 
nothing, and occafionally fave the patient’s 
life ; but in Britain or Ireland, to be fo ill 
provided againft accidents, will admit lefs of 
an apology; and fince they are both cheap 
and portable, the furgeon who does not pro- 
vide himfelf with them is blameable. 


A sTick twifted in a noofe may anfwer 
‘ tolerably well in amputations in hofpitals, 
and the like, where fkilful affiftants are al- 
ways employed to make the preflure lefs or 
more, as it is necefiary. I know fuch are 


ufed 
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ufed in very refpeétable hofpitals in Lon- 
don; but ftill this is different from the 
army. Befides, there are occafions when 
preflure of this kind is to be applied for a 
length of time-+for many hours together. 
Here a noofe is almoft inadmiffible; for | 
more reafons than one. If a perfon is fet 
over it, to hold it, as is fometimes the cafe, 
it becomes a tirefome duty, and fome neg- 
lect may happen detrimental to the patient. 
A fingle twift more may make it too tight, 
and create uneafinefs; one lefs may leave 
it too loofe, and allow the hemorrhage to 
continue. With a tourniquet this is not 
the cafe; it can be adjufted to the greateft 
nicety by the fcrew; nor is there any: fear 
of itsgiving way. In large wounds, where 
one or more arteries have been injured, and | 
cannot be fecured by the needle, it be- 
comes neceflary to apply a preffure. Here 
the tourniquet is found much more conve+ 
nient than thofe methods hinted at above. 


THE 
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Tue advocates for preferring a noofe, 
will fay, the {crew or the garters may break 
-in the time of being applied, and a fatal he- 
morrhage follow before the tourniquet can 
be mended. But we have fhown that a he- 
morrhage is much more likely to take — 
place in the other. If the buckle and gar- 
ters of a tourniquet be well made, which it 
as the furgeon’s bufinefs to infpect, their giv- 
ing way during application will very {el- 
dom happen. 

Bep-pPaNs are never ufed in regimental | 
practice, as far as I know, till I formed a 
contrivance of this fort. Obferving the 
great inconveniences the patients were often 
put to in getting out of bed, when nature’s 
calls required; that in ftates of great debi- 
lity in fevers, the toffing and irritation they 
fuffered from being lifted was hurtful, I 
contrived a cheap bed-pan of tin.. In form 
it refembles very nearly the common pewter 
ones. It is {maller, and the tin folded down 
towards the infide, by which it is fo rounded 

M m as 
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as to prevent inconvenience from the edges, 
while the patient has it applied under him. 
A few of thefe fhould be kept; three or 
four are enough. They fhould be procured 
at the expence of the regiment, not at the 
furgeon’s, and may be reckoned among the 
hofpital utenfils. They will only coft 
about 1s. 6d. each, and will be found of 
very great fervice in acute difeafes. : 


Unper the head of inftruments, I muft — 
place bleeding cups, with tape bandages to : 
bind up the arm before V. Section. Though ; 
cups might likewife be procured for a trifle, 4 
yet I believe they are feldom found in regi- 
mental practice, I mean cups containing ’ 
fpecified meafures, fuch as are ufed by fur- : 
geons out of the army. Human blood is ~ 
not to be {ported with. We fhould never 
at one venefection take more than is judged 
fufficient to anfwer the end ; nor are we to 
take lefs, But how can this juft medium 
be {truck, when the blood is either received 
in a large vefiel, the meafure of which we 

are 
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aré unacquainted with, or, which ‘is the 
fame as to effect, unable to afcertain when 
the proper quantity has flowed into it; orit 
may be, the blood flows on the ground. 
This laft I believe feldom happens ; or when 


it does, it is in emergencies only. 


A GREATER mifchief will happen from 
taking too much, than too little blood. We 
can eafily repeat.our operation, if we find, 
by the appearance of the blood, and other 
fymptoms of the patient, too little has been 
drawn off. But we may never be able to 
repair the mifchief done by too largea V.S. 


Wurn large V. S. are inftituted even with 
propriety, they never fail to induce debility. 
The fy{tem is always left in a ftate of weak- 
nefs proportioned to the quantity loft. In 
pleurifies, ‘where it becomes indifpenfably 
neceffary to draw off large quantities to 
preferve life, or obviate chronic difeafes that 
may induce certain, though flow death, we 


find the patient long convalefcent, and 
health 
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health tardily eftablifhed. In other fevers, 


where the energy of the brain is more af- 
feéted, and where the nervous fyftem chiefly 
fuffers, if incautioufly had recourfe to, it 
renders thofe functions weaker, and more 
languid, whofe powers were already too 


much funk. Common obfervation has ef- 
tablithed the truth of this remark. 


WueEn the ingenious writer of a pretty 
little novel*, lately publifhed, makes Lin- 
dorf, one of the characters of the piece, give 
a narrative to his friend, the Count de Wal- 
ftein, of what had happened to him from — 
their laft feparation, he fays, “ Quelques — 
« heures aprés mon arrivée,” (a Hamboure) 
“‘ je fus faifi d’ une fievre ardente, qui dura 
‘< plufieurs jours; un medicin que Vhote | 
* fit appeler, me fit faigner fi abondament, 
““ qu’ une foiblefle exceflive fuccéda a la 
‘* fiévre, et retarda mon depart.”—It was 
neceffary to detain this young nobleman 

here 


» Caroline de Litchfield. Tom, 2. p, 210. 
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here fome time ; he is therefore thrown into 
an inflammatory fever. The landlord of the 
inn where he lay calls an ignorant practi- 
tioner to his aid, who bled him fo largely, 
and weakened him thereby fo much, that it 
was long before he recovered its debilitat- 
ing effects to be able to purfue his journey ; 
as probable a means furely for the purpofe, 
as any the writer could have devifed. 


PERKINS, a young man about 22, of the 
light company, was admitted on the fick lift 
in the beginning of the {pring 1781. His 
complaints were chiefly pains acrofs his 
loins, with fome, though little pyrexia ; the 
pains were what he complained meft of ; 
they were looked on as rheumatic ; the wea- 
ther had been cold, and the drill duty, for 
fome time, fevere, efpecially to recruits, and 
he was but a few months in the regiment. 
He was blooded immediately ; a pound at 
leaft was drawn off, and fome febrifuge me- 

dicines adminiftered ; he was put to bed; 

| but 
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but by next morning a total paralyfis from 
the middle downwards had taken place. 


CoAGULABLE lymph appeared indeed 
feparated on the furface of the blood; but 
it was plain V. 8. had been profecuted too. 
far. ‘The deed was done: it could not 
now be remedied. Eight ounces might 
have proved ferviceable, but double this— 
for he muft have loft double—was beyond 
what his habit could bear with impunity. 
The blood flowed into a large tin veffel, 
ufed for culinary purpofes ; the exact mea- 
fure unknown, and the quantity therefore 
taken away by guefs. Every means was ~ 
ufed now to reftore ftrength to the habit, — 


and recover the loft tone of the extremities: 


all in vain: he grew daily worfe. Thein- 
teftinal tube, with the urinary organs, par- 
took foon of the affection ; both feces and 
urine paffed involuntarily ; he became ema- 
ciated ; and, to add to this, by conftantly 
lying in one pofture, except when turned by 
the orderlies, both the bones of the ilia and 

hip 
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hip burft at length through the fkin. In 
fome time, notwithftanding every care, 
thefe and fome other fores produced, in the 
neighbouring parts by the fame means, 
mortified. He lingered two or three months 
from the firft in this miferable condition, 
when death at laft put an end to his fuf- 
ferings.—It appeared to me, the whole 
train of thefe evils were to be attributed to 
the too great lofs of blood ; and that amore 
fparing ufe of the lancét, with the exhibi- 
tion of fuch medicines as were afterwards 
adminiftered, would have foon reftored him 


to his health and his duty. 


‘To obviate the inconveniency that may 
arife from fuch gueffed work, it is very eafy 
to procure cups of tin, or pewter. ‘Thefe 
“may be as conveniently carried about with 
the regiment as the fkillet, or kettle ;, even 
much eafier, as they are of a lefs fize. We 
fhould, I think, have the following, z. e. one 
ef eight ounces; one of four; and one of 
two. Thefe three will anfwer every pur- 

pofe. 
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pofe. Suppofe we intended to draw off a 
pound of blood, our eight and four ounce 
cups make juft the quantity ; if fix ounces, 
our four and two amount toit; if ten, our 
eight and two; if twenty, (for fuch large 


bleedings may fometimes be neceflary in 


great degrees of active inflammation, and in 
phlethoric fubjects) our eight, four and two, 
are fourteen. The two laft may be emp- 
tied and again filled, which amount to the 


quantity required. If we with to let blood — 


to fourteen, or fixteen, we can compute it 
in like manner, and thus eto fulfil the 
intention. 


A FEW ae of tape are equally as necef- 


fary to bind up the arm before V. Seétion ; A 
for the foldiers feldom have garters foft ‘ 


Sr ee ee rae See eT we re 
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enough for this purpofe. They are either ‘ 


lifting of cloth, or other coarfe ftrings, very 


inconvenient for this end, as not fufficiently 
comprefiing the artery. Their garters may _ 


anfwer well enough to bind the orifice ate 


ter bleeding ; for we fhould not give our — 


bandage 


eee 

bandage for this ufe, as it would be twenty 
to one if ever they were returned ; and to 
buy on every occafion when V. S. was to be 
_ performed, would at length become expen- 
five. As to dire€tions in the operation it~ 
felf, this is not’ my bufinefsto point out: “I 
refer him to books profeffedly on the 
licapee | 


Amonc the inftruments, I muft 'méntion 

a contrivance, which will be of great utility 
to the furgeon ; and though, ftrictly fpeak- 
ing, it does not belong to the head of in- 
{truments, yet this feems the propereft 
place to infert it. This is a bathing tub. 
The ufe of baths, both hot and cold, will 
as often be found neceffary in regimental, 
as in other practice. A tub may be made 
at very little expence, which will anfwer 
every purpofe of this kind; but it fhould 
be at the regiment’s, not the furgeon’s ex- 
pence. It may be made from a couple of 
old arm chefts, and of the {ame fhape, about 
four feet deep, and of fuch a length, that | 
Nn the 
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the talleft man of the regiment can ftretch 
himfelf in it. Nor fhould it be any wider 
than juft to allow a man to turn eafily. To 
make it water tight, it muft be caulked. 
Made in this manner, a {mall quantity of 
water will fuffice. When the hot bath is 


wanted, the water can be heated with little © 


inconvenience. On marches, it will ferve 
to pack fome of the baggage in, and thus 
an{wer a double purpofe. When foldiers 
are convenient to the fea, they fhould bathe 
in it; but this is not always the cafe; then 
it may be neceflary for cold bathing. 


I SHALL pafs over cupping glafles, and 
fcarificator, as they naturally make part of 
a furgeon’s inftruments. I am {ure they 
fhould be alwaysincluded. Very great ad- 
vantage is derived from them in cafes of 
local pains, where topical congeftion and 
inflammation have taken place, perhaps 
more than from any other means what- 
ever. 


LEECHES 
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LEECHES cannot be conveniently car- 
ried on marches: but every town will fup- 
ply them when wanted. I confider them 
likewife as a part of a furgeon’s inftru- 
ments, It is enough here only to hint their 
utility ; eyery medical practitioner is con- 
vinced of it. I have purpofely omitted an 
enumeration of every inftrument which a_ 
regimental furgeon fhould poffefs, becaufe I 
_ have comprehended the whole under the | 
words proper fets, which every inftrument- 
maker knows, and which are generally fold 
together. The particulars I have pointed — 
‘ out are feldom attended to, though not lefs 
neceflary: indeed they are almott daily 
called for; and at leaft nine times out of 
ten, where we employ the amputating knife, 
will we have occafion to ufe thefe. 


AmonG hig inftruments, I fhall place 
likewife bandages. ‘The chief complaints 
where thefe are ufed, are for fore legs: and 
I would prefer fuch forms of them asvare . 
recommended by Rowley, Underwood, and 

others, 
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others, who haye written on the fubject. of 
ulcers of the lower extremities. A regimen- 
tal furgeon fhould be provided with a pro- 
per number. When the frequency of 
this difeafe is confidered, a dozen is the leaf{t 


he fhould have in his cheft. As authors — 


have given proper diretions for making 
them, I muft refer my readers to the writ- 
ings of thofe gentlemen. I have hitherto 
neither {pecified Catheters, male nor female, 
though both fhould be in his poffeffion.— 
He will find frequent ufe for the male ca- 
theter among the foldiers; and fince the 
women of the regiment will often call him 
in their fickneffes, he will as often ftand in 
need of his female catheter. ‘The {mall 
expence that the female catheter will ftand 
him, will be amply compeniated by the good 
name he will obtain among this part of the 
army. Officers are always well pleafed to 
fee their furgeon attentive to the poor fick 
women ; as they know he is not obliged to 
attend them, it imprefles their minds with 
the greater opinion of his humanity. 

He 
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He fhould always be provided with a 
good accurate thermometer. This will be 
ufeful on many occafions. He can by this 
not only afcertain the patient’s heat in fe- 
vers, but the temperature of the air, room, 
&c. the temperature of the water applied in 
the hot bath, which is abfolutely neceflary, 
and many things of this fort. 


T HAVE taken no notice of fyringes; but 
I am of opinion they are not lefs ufeful than 
fome other things enumerated under the 
head of inftruments. Injections are much 
in ufe for the cure of gonorrhoea, and very 
properly, when not depended on entirely as 
a cure in virulent cafes of it; or where 
there is a true venereal infection. In relax- 
ations, &c. they anfwer happily. He fhould 
‘have at leaft a dozen always ready to lend 
out to the men, but under a penalty, if loft. 
Pewter ones are cheapeft, and anfwer very 
well. He will find occafion for them ‘in 
other cafes, befides this, viz. in fyringing 
the ears, in {quirting medicines into, or 
wafhing out finufes, &c, _ Fix- 


ee) 

FixaABLe air has for fome years paft 
been much recommended in phyfic in fe- 
brile affections ; and it proves to be no in- 
confiderable medicine not only here, but in 


many other affections. Some convenient 
apparatus, better adapted for the army, than - 


thofe in common ufe, fhould be invented ; 


where they would not only be cheaper, but — 
could betranfported with more facility, and — 


lefs danger of breaking. It matters not 
whether they be of glafs, provided they are 
of fuch materials as the vitriolic acid can- 
not corrode, or at leaft corrode without im- 
parting a quality or impregnation to the 
water, injurious to health. As we ufe iron 
to give the water a chalybeate quality, which 


adds confiderably to its virtue, perhaps our 


apparatus might be made of this metal.— 
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That invented by Dr. Prieftly, in the rude : 


days of the difcovery, may, however, an- 
{wer ; and it can be eafily procured any 
where, or almoft in any fituation. In the 
army, elegance muft give way to conveni- 
ency in many things. This may be found 

defcribed, 
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defcribed, and a draught of it preferved, in 
Elliot’s treatife on Mineral Waters, where 
both Dr. Prieftly’s pamphlet on the fub- 
ject, and the apparatus, are tranfcribed, and 
to it I refer. But in the adminiftration of 
fixable air in putrid fevers, and fuch like, 
perhaps the method mentioned in the Com- 
mentary on the fubject by Dr. Dobfon, 
may {till be preferable. It fees at leaft to 
take place of the common neutral draughts, 
made by mixing the acid and alkali previ- 
ous to: exhibition, where fo much of: this 
valuable gafs, on which the greateft part of 
the good effects of the medicine depends, 
evaporates by the act of effervefcence. 


THe manner directed in this commen- 
tary is extremely fimple. A certain quan- 
tity of alkali is firft diflolved in fome water, 
then drank, and as much acid, either of Ie- 
mons or diftilled vinegar, as we know a pri- 
ore, capable of faturating the alkali, is im~ 
mediately to be fwallowed. ‘The extrica-~ 
tion of the fixable air muft take place in the 

ftomach, 
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ftomach, and unite with the contents of it, | 
and otherwife be abforbed in greater quan- 
tity, and more effectually, in the fame fpace 
of time. | | 


Since the electrical fluid bears fo large a 
fhare in the operations of animal and vege~ : 
table life, as our late difcoveries with regard — 
to it evidently fhow, it is but reafonable to 3 
fuppofe that health is greatly influenced by’ — 
it; and indeed experiments inconteftably — 
prove the fa. Its permeability, which is — 
perhaps beyond all other fluids in nature, — 
would feem to render it almoft the only — 
effectual remedy in feveral difeafes. In — 
ophthalmies its utility is attefted by many — : 
well authenticated cures.* In chronic — 


rheumatifm, we are told, it has proved a ~ 
cure after all the articles of the Materia — 
Medica ever prefcribed for this complaint q 
have failed. It has alfo been found no lefs : 
ufeful in hemiplegia. Inthe form of light- — 

ning, a 


* Vid. Cavallo, on Med. Elec. 
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ning, it has difcuffed tumors on the breaft.? 
This happening accidentally, perhaps gave 
rife to its application to indolent tumors of a 
{chirrhous nature, which we often find it 
fuccefsfully remove. We know alfo its be- 
neficial effects in paralyfis, as well as other 
difeafes where the nervous fyftem feems 
chiefly to be the feat of the complaint. It 
has alfo removed deafnefs, a cafe of which 
we find related in the Med. Comment. vol. 


ec: V7O: 


Since all thefe often occur among foldi- 
ers, regimental furgeons fhould undoubt- 
edly have contrivances for its application. 
The many portable machines for electrical 
purpofes, now in common ufe amongtt all 
claffes, and made by common mechanics, 
render its application in the army not only 
practicable, but eafy and convenient, while 
the cheapnefs is no {mall inducement to 
their purchafe. I have feen very neat ones, 

Oo the 
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the glafs cylinder, from a foot to fifteen — 


inches in circumference, fold for little more 
than a guinea, with conductors, knobs to 


draw the fparks, chain, Leyden phial, &e. 


Thefe are made fo portable, that they may 
be packed up in a box about a foot and half 


long, and focommodioufly at the fame time, 


that little is to be feared from thejolting of 


the waggons in marches, with refpect to — 
their breaking. To thefe fhould always — 


be added an EleCtrometer, as it is abfolutely 


neceflary to know the ftrength of the elec- 4 
tricity, left a negle& in this point fhould be F 
followed with difagreeable accidents, and y 
bring its farther application unmeritedly 


into difrepute. 


FomENTATIONS, fhocks, and fparks, — 
are the three ways commonly now had re- 


courfe to in its application to the human 
body. The operator fhould be properly 


acquainted with the nature of conducting H 


thefe, in order to render the eledtricity as 


effectual as poffible; and for this reafon it [ 


will 
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will be expedient that he apply himéele A. 
little to the ftudy of electricity. What is 
neceflary for his purpofe, z. e. its: general 
{timulant effects, he may in a fhort time 
comprehend, and practice will render him 
fufciently expert in its application. It is 
not abfolutely neceflary that he fhould bea 
deep Hlectaiien, though the more he knows 
of this brageh of natural philofophy, the 
more he will know of nature; and will the 
better underftand how to vary the applica- 
tion to accomplifh his intention. 


THAT it is a powerful ftimulus is pro- 
ved from the perfpiration it induces on the 
part to which it is applied ; and that it con- 
_ ftantly, as well as intimately pervades the 
body, is likewife demonftrated from apply- 
ing itto a perfon during V. Section. If 
the blocd only falls in drops from the vein, 
Jet the perfon be electrified, and it will now 
run ina full ftream. If a capillary fyphon 
be filled with water, which from the {mall- 
nefs of the tube can only fall from it in 

~ drops, 
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drops, let it be electrified, and the water will 
iffue from it in a number of feparate fine 


Pe ae “4 woo" 
epee 7 


pices 


{treams. 


Ir renders bodies lighter, whether folid 
or fluid. ‘To prove this, we have a num- — 
ber of experiments by Bohadch. I fhall — 
not take up the reader’s time by a detail of q 
them, but only prefent him with fome of © 
the author’s conclufions, which are, ‘that — 
electricity encreafes the natural evaporation 4 
of fluids, unlefs fuch liquids are pofleffed ‘ 
of a great degree of vicidity, as is the cafe 
with olive oil. f thd 


‘¢'Tuat this encreafe in the evaporation. : 
of liquids, produced by electricity, is in 4 
proportion to their degree of volatility. 

‘‘ THAT this encreafe of evaporation, fo 4 
produced on liquids, is in proportion to the 
extent of their furfaces, expofed to the 
atmofphere ; and that eleétricity has an 
evident effect in diminifhing the weight 
even 

’ 
i 


ee 
even of folid bodies, when fuch a quan- 
tity of moifture is contained in them as 
is neceffary for the purpofe of evapo- 
ration,” 


He produces an experiment to prove, 
that eleCtricity being applied for fome time 
to veffels replete with fluids, an encreafed 
difcharge of their contents is thereby al- 
ways produced. This is fimilar to what we 
have already ventured to affert; but as an _ 
illuftration, I fhall relate his experiment.— 
«« Let a common egg,” fays he, “ be per- 
*« forated at one end, fo as to difcharge all 
*€ its contents, both the white and yolk ; 
‘¢ and a fyphon being introduced fo as not 
«* totouch the bottom of the egg, let it be 
«© completely filled with water, and then 
*¢ weighed: the egg is then to be emptied 
«© by making the water pafs through the 
<¢ fyphon, and by weighing again it may be 
«* known exactly what quantity of water is 
‘«¢ difcharged in a given time. The egg is 
«* now to be filled again, and on being 


<¢ electrified 
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electrified for fome hours, the water cons 


tat 
" 


‘¢ tained in it will be found to flow with 
«« much greater rapidity than when no elec- 
‘* tricity was applied.” 


Tue fame author has taken fome pains. 


to fhow its effects in promoting vegetation ; 
but this being foreign to the prefent pur- 
pofe, fhall be paffed over. Afterwards, he 
goes on to prove, by various experiments, 
the power of electricity in promoting the 
natural perfpiration of animals. ‘Thefe 
were made on whelps, pigeons, and other 
animals, all which demonftrate the great 
activity of this fluid, and its power over the 
body.* 


Some contend that eledtricity poffefles a 


. fedative, as well as a ftimulant power. This 
they affirm is proved from its effects in 
eafing pains. Shocks and {parks, fay they, 
act by a f{timulant power, while the aura, 

or 


* Vid. Bohadch de utilit, Eledtricit. in art. Med. 
feu in morb, Curand, 
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or electrical fomentation, gradually received 
into the body, acts fedatively. Whether 
this be fact or not, we fhall not ftop here 
to enquire. From the power, however, it 
poffeffes, of intimately pervading the fineft 
tubes, it has been fuccefsfully applied to 
difcufs obftructions of the glands. We 
hintéd at this before. Hendée-it has been 
- found, that venereal bubos have been more 
{peedily removed by it, than by any thing 
hitherto known. In the fummer of 1782, 
an ingenious* phyfician told me of a very 
obftinate cafe of this kind completely dif- 
cuffed by electricity in about three days. 
Some have little faith in it; but becaufe it 
does not cure all cafes to which it is ap- 
plied, is that a reafon for altogether reject- 
ing it? 


Ir there was no other difeafe in which it 
was fuccefsful, but in bubos, this one alone, 
fo frequent and fo troublefome in the army, 


fhould 


Seana eee 
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fhould induce us to try it. Every praéti-. 


tioner in the army knows too well the many 
inconveniencies that daily arife from bubos 
both to himfelf and the patient. For my 
part, they have proved in my practice, far 


more troublefome than ony other venereal 


ulcer I meet with. 


WHATEVER fome may advance to the 


contrary, J am perfuaded, no advantage is 


obtained by encouraging fuppuration by the 


application of poultices. As it is never fafe 
to truft to the difcharge of a bubo, for the 
compleat expulfion of the venereal virus, 
but highly neceflary to adminifter its well- 
known antidote, mercury, we need not be 
anxious whether abforption from the en- 
flamed glands fhould take place. The 
mercury meets the poifon, and will deftroy 
it. On the contrary, let us fuppofe the 
bubo opened, and a collection of matter 
difcharged; are we fure no abforption 
takes place to infect the fyftem ? Can we 
boldly venture to affirm, that the virus is 

all 


“ 
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all expelled at the opening? What hinders 
abforption now? Nay, I am apt to think - 
this the readieft time for it to be performed. 
We know that in the inoculation for the 
{mall-pox, abforption of the virus does not 
take place till after {uppuration, and a mul- 
tiplication.of the matter inferted. This is 
proved by the infected piece having been cut 
out after the inflammation had begun, and 


: by this means the {mall-pox prevented.— 


Now, asa multiplication of the matter hap- 
pens in the bubo, and as we mutt allow that 


every particle of it is tainted, the lympha- 


tics muft take fome of it up, and convey it 


to the blood. Befides, there is reafon to _ 


{uppofe the abforption will go on in pro- 
portion to the furface laid open. Hence 
this operation of the animal ceconomy muft 
be even greater after the bubo is opened. 


Ir this be true, it follows, that we fhould 
never truft the cure to a ripened: bubo, bat 
always give mercury. If the bubo be fo 
far advanced, before we fee the patient, that 

| ip a fluctu- 
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a fluctuation of matter is perceptible, and 
difcuffion impracticable, it appears to me a 
fafer way to allow it to burft, than to open 
it either with the knife, or with cauttic. 
Although I never faw an accident from this 


which ended in death, yet fuch have been faid _ 


to happen. A large and principal artery lies 
in the courfe of the gland, where the matter 
generally forms. {If we fhould inadvertently 
run the knife too deep, ahd wound it, death 
muft be the confequence, as I fee no way by 


which the hemorrhage could be ftopped ; | 
‘and in different fubjects this veffel is differ- 


ently fituated. “In one it lies deep, and out 
of the way ; in another not only more fu- 


perficial, but may otherwife vary in its | 


courfe. But fuppofing the wounding of 


this veflel eafily avoided; to heal up the — 


part is often found impracticable. I have 
feen bubos for many months continue to 
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difcharge. Ihave feen finufes form, and _ 


the fore often put on very alarming appear- 
ances. Inthe autumn of 1781, I had a fe- 
male patient, who died from a mortified 

bubo. 
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bubo. She was a girl of eafy virtue, and 
had been neglected till the mortification had | 
actually taken place. When I faw her firft, 
fhe was in a high fever, and not knowing 
either her way of life, or that fhe laboured 
under a yenereal difeafe, I prefcribed for her 
fever only. The difagreeable odor in the 
room, I attributed to feces left in the pot, 
and ordered the room to be cleaned out, and 
thefe removed. She lived alone, but hada 
father in the neighbourhood, who now 
came to ice her. As fhe was eonfidered by 
feveral, equally ignorant of her way of life 
as myfelf, in the light of a poor unfortunate 
girl, that had got a fever, fome well-difpo- 
fed perfons, hearing of her diftrefs, fent her 
nourifhment; and afmall collection of mo- 
ney was made for her. On my next vifit, 
her father took me afide, on complaining 
that the fmell ftill continued, and informed 
me of a fore fhe had on ber thigh; on exa- 
mining I found one of the moft difagreeable 
fores in her groin I had ever feen. 


SHE 
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Sue confefled the nature of it; that fhe 
had been ill of it feveral months, and that 
nothing applied could heal it. I dreffed it, 
though a moft difagreeable. tafk; but the 
fever ran high, and the mortification had 
proceeded too far, having penetrated quite 
through the abdominal mufcles, and her 
ftrength finking, fhe died in a fhort time | 
after. 


I was informed by a phyfician of vera~ — 
city, in December 1783, of a friend of his . 
in Edinburgh, who has fuffered in a moft 
fevere manner from the fame caufe. It is — 
upwards of two years, he fays, fince the 
bubo was opened, but no medical treatment § 
has fucceeded in healing it, though the moft — 
eminent of the faculty have given their ad- _ 
vice. The motion of the thigh is now a 
greatly impeded, and it will be well, my | ) 
informer adds, if the limb, in fome time, : 
will admit of any motion. | 


A sURGEON of a militia corps informed ¢ 
me, in 1782, of a foldier that died from the — 
fame — 
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fame caufe. The gentleman already men- 
tioned* told me, while he attended lectures 
in Edinburgh, he faw a cafe of the fame 
kind, of a very obftinate nature, under the 
care of Dr. Hope, that had very nearly 
proved fatal to the patient. And I may add 
one in my own practice. In autumn 1782, 
Wright, a grenadier, affected in a fimilar 
manner, was put under my care. The 
part mortified, and with great difficulty 
the: progrefs was ftopped by the ufe of 
hemlock in poultice, applied over the fore, 
and ftupes of the warm decoétion of the 
plant. He had been ill, it»feems, near 
two months before I faw him, and he was 
after this near four months in the hofpital 
before he could leave it to do his duty.— 
The cafe is as follows : 


In the month of Auguft 1782, Matthew 
Wright, a grenadier, was fent under my care 
for the cure of a venereal bubo. His gene- 

ral 
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yal health was, when he came in, pretty 
good, and there were no other marks of the 


venereal difeafe about him. On _ further: 


enquiry into his cafe, I found he had been 


il at St. Alban’s, where he contracted this. 


bubo, and where about two months before 


it had been opened by the furgeon then at-. 


tending the regiment. 


Heh had is eee fomehow neglected after the 


opening was made; the furgeon perhaps 


fuppofing that nature would perform the 
reft of the cure, without any farther inter- 
pofition of art. | 


In the mean time, the regiment to which 
he belonged was ordered to encamp on the 
Suffolk coaft. This was a long march for 
a perfon in his fituation ; they halted, how- 
evér, at Newmarket for ten days; yet no- 
thing was done till he was fent to the hof- 
pital in camp. 
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On examining into the ftate of the fore, 
I found that part of the opening made had 
clofed up; buta finus was formed upwards 
of two itches and a half long, ftretching 
upwards towards the abdomen, running be- 
tween the fkin andthe mufcles. I tried 
for fome weeks to dry up the difcharge, 
which was ‘pretty copious, and heal up the 
part; but my endeavours were in vain, and 
his general health, probably from confine- 
ment, as well as from the difcharge, was 
diminifhing apace, and. he grew confider-~ 
ably emaciated. | 


I RESotveD at length to lay the finus 
open, which being done, I found both a 
callofity and blacknefs in the courfe of it. 
This I endeavoured to remove, by Tind. of 
Myrrh, and the Green Digeftive ; and at laft 
red precipitate was {prinkled over it. All 
would not do. He was carefully dreffed 
twice a day by myfelf, for I would truft him 
to no other; and over the dreflings were 
ee panne of bread and milk, ‘to 
| bring 
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bring down the inflammation that fur- 
rounded the fore. All this was {till to no 
purpofe. The difcharge encreafed, was 
fetid and ill coloured, and I feared a gan- 
grene and mortification, not only from the 
ichor and general appearance of the fore, but 
from the inflammation that {pread. toa great 
diftant round it over the integuments. He 
had till this taken a mercurial pill of two | 
grains, night and morning, fince he came 
into the hofpital, but it was now left off. 
He fuffered much; neither could he enjoy — 
any refrefhing fleep, or mitigation of his — 
pain, though he had got opium from one ~ 
grain to four at adofe. I put him upon a 
courfe of bark and wine, and encreafed each q 
till he drank a bottle of the one, and took : 
an ounce and half of the other daily. The { 
fore not.only now fpread, but funk deeper — 
into the mufcular fubftance. - i 


Tue integuments feparated entirely from _ 
them up to the os ilium, and forwards on — 
the abdomen, towards the umbilicus, fo that — 


ec ee 
by lifting up the edge of the (kin, a grea 
part of the abdomen on this fide could be 
feen under it. The cellular fubftance con- 
necting them together, melted down, while 
the gangrenous purpureo-fcarlet colour itll 
advanced externally. | 


I APPLIED now every means in my 
power to obviate mortification. The me- 
dicines already mentioned were adminiftered 
with punctuality, and ftupes, compofed of 
decoction of camomile flowers and worm- 
wood, were applied as warm as he could 
bear them, an hour at a time, three times 


a day. 


Hor flannels wrung out of them were 
clapped over the fore, and as foon as one 
grew cold, another was applied, which, 
from the penetrating nature of the vapour, 
I judged would infufe their antifeptic qua- 
lities better than if the decoction itfelf had 
been ufed. When this was finifhed, warm 
digeftives were laid on, and over all a large 


Q.g | poultice 
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poultice of bread and ftale beer, renewed 
likewife three times a day. To this was 
added a generous diet, for his appetite did 
not fail fo far as to prevent him from eating 
pretty ftrong food. 


Want of fleep, and apprehenfion per- 


haps of his own danger, had rendered his 
pulfe quick and weak, though he had no- 


thing that he called ficknefs, fave the unea- ) 


finefs from his conftant pain. 


I sTizt continued to flatter him with 
hopes of acure, to prevent depreffion of {pi- 
rits as much as pollible, which is always an 
enemy to recovery from any illnefs what- 
ever. 


Witt things were in this defperate 
condition, I called at Yarmouth on the in- 
genious phyfician, then of that town, al- 


ready mentioned. I related the cafe to — 
him, while hein return related to me one of ~ 


a fimilar kind from the fame caufe, (and a 


- foldier 


s 
i 
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 foldier alfo) which he had feen in the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, and which was 
cured by hemlock poultice. 


I pRocuRED a quantity of the ftalks, 
made a ftrong decoétion of them, with 
which T ftuped his fore, as warm as he 
could bear, for about half an hour; then 
took a fyringe, and threw it underneath the 
feparated fkin, where the ftupe could not 
reach, applying the warm hemlock poul- 
tice, boiled up with fome crumbs of bread 
over all, making it fo large as to cover the 
whole enflamed part. 7 


Tuis was about 11 A. M. and about 3 
P. M. thefe were removed, and the fame 
treatment repeated. About eight the fame 
evening this practice was again had recourfe 
to, and he got only a pint of wine this day. 
Next morning, when the drefiings were 
removed, I found almoft all the inflamma-. 
tion | gone from the integuments, the fore 
emitting a lefs cigs {mell, though I 

could 
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could not fay the’ difcharge of fanies was 
leffened, nor the colour of the fore more fa- 
vourable. The fame treatment was conti- 
nued this day, with the addition of a fcruple 
of pulvis Cicute, made into a bolus, with 
honey. I leffened the quantity of bark to 
fix drams, and from this to three in a fhort 
time after. 

He flept fome this night, which he had 
not done from the intenfe pain for many 
nights previous to this; and the fucceed- 
ing night ftill more, till his ref gradually 
became as refrefhing as in his former health. 
The wine was gradually left off alfo. In 
fhort, by purfuing this treatment, in three 
days the inflammation was not only entirely 
gone, but the wound {weetened, and alto- 
gether cleanfed from the blacknefs that had 
all this time adhered to it, for the floughs 
fell off, leaving the recti, and oblique muf- 
cles, red and well looking,. though the 
mortification had penetrated quite through 
them. From this time he continued every 


day 


Os ae 
day tomend. Had not this plan been hap- 
pily hit on, I am confident he muft have 
funk in the fpace of 48 hours, at moft, from 
the time this application was firft made, 


Since this I have experienced the good 
effects of hemlock water and poultice in 
two cafes of ulcerated legs, both of which 
were in avery bad condition, being ex- 
tremely foul. 


I pousTeD for fome time whether I 
was to attribute the cure to the hemlock 
poultice and powder, given internally, or to 
the water with which the ulcer was fyrin- 
ged. A fourth cafe of venereal ulcer, how- 
ever, foon came under my care, which 
happened very fortunately to put this to 
the teft. 


THE ulcers were extraordinarily foul on 
each fide above the os mali, or about the 
temples. Neither powder or poultice was 
applied, but they were carefully fyrenged 

twice 
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twice a day with the decoction of hemlock, 
and in a fhort time they began to mend; 
from whence I conclude, that the hemlock 
water applied to foul ulcers, not only clean- 
, fes and difpofes them to heal, but mitigates 
the pain, proving beneficially fedative.— 


The fyphilitic patient, I now mentioned, 


fuffered for along time much pain from 
thefe ulcers, which were under the care of 
a regimental furgeon, and only dreffed with 
common digeftives, till he was fent into the 
hofpital. 


Tuus far of the dangerous effects of 
opening bubos, Was it neceffary to give 
more authorities, of their bad effects, I 
might quote Plenck. Thefe, however, 
may fuffice. | | 


Bur if the opening of bubos ftill be ine 
fitted on, a queftion arifes which has been 
much agitated, whether cauftic or the knife 
be preferable. Mr. Pott, whofe authority is 
great in all caies of furgery, prefers cauttic. 


He 


ee 
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He affirms from his own experience, that 
calofities round the edge of the fore always 
follow the ufe of the knife, which never 
happen fromcauftic. Mr. Sheldonand others 
I have heard confirm the fame. Yet not- 
withftanding thefe authorities, I would ven- 
ture to fay, if the bubo be properly fuppu- 
rated, and the integuments rendered fuffici- 
ently thin, it will be of little confequence 
whether a knife, the cauftic, or a pundure. 
made by a lancet, gives vent to the fuppura- 
ted matter. 


_ From the unfortunate cafes I have feen, 
I thall on all occafions endeavour in my fu- 
ture practice in this difeafe, to difcufs bu- 
bos; and for this purpofe in. obftinate cafes 
I confefs I entertain confiderable expecta 
tions from electricity. A regimental fur- 
geon can never make the labour, requifite in 
applying electricity, any objection, fince he 
has always men enough at his command ca- 
pable of giving their affiftance. One or 
more orderly men are conftantly in the hoi- 

pital, 
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pital, and with very little trouble they may 
be taught to apply it fufficiently well, at 
ieaft with his infpecting the whole. 


Turis, which I would place among a re~ 
gimental furgeon’s inftruments, is, as far as 
I know, little ufed in army practice; but 
from the fuccefs that has followed its appli- 
cation in many difeafes, befides what has 
been mentioned, it is to be regretted its ufe 
is not more univerfal. Perhaps there may 
be ftill difeafes for which it has never yet 
been tried, that might yield to its influence. 
Time, however, and opportunities of mak- 
ing fuch experiments, will determine this 
point. It becomes our duty in the mean 
time to apply it where we have the tefti- 
mony of experience, and the affiftance of 
rational argument to determine in its fa- 
vour. I know fome eminent phyficians 
who are not very fanguine in their hopes 
from electricity ; and who contend they 


fpeak from being repeatedly difappointed 
| 
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by it in their expectations. But others, 
_ and thefe not a few, {peak as confidently on 
the other fide ; and Jam inclined, from what 
we know of the nature of this fubtile fluid, 
to join them in its favour. 


Re CHAP. 
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Cee ee, ae IX. 


Of the perufal of Books, and of fome which 
foould form part of bis Library. 


Books, without doubt, the regimental 
{urgeon ought to perufe. Without an al-’ 
moft daily application to them, his practice 
muit be mere quackery, and his views con- 
fined. We have here the advice of the im- 
mortal Bacon to inftigate us, whofe opinion, 
as well as example, we need not bluth to 
follow. <* Books,” fays he,..‘* will fpeak, 
when countellors blanch; therefore it is 
good to be converfant with them.”* 

ONE principal ufe of reading will be, to 
know what the medical world are doing; 
or what they have done; and to repeat 
their practice, or condemn it, as he fees fit, 

and 
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and as his own judgement directs him. 
By reading, he will become acquainted with 
the opinions of the moft eminent of the 
profeflion ; and he may be ftimulated to 
excel, as many of the authors, whofe works. 
he perufes, have done. By reading, united 
with opportunities of practice, he will be 
able to make ufeful obfervations. A cor- 
re{pondence alfo with refpectable and 
learned men of the profeflion, will enable 
him {till farther to practice fuccefsfully. | 
He will know all the difcoveries made in 
philofophy, and chiefly diftinguifh what 
more immediately belongs to his own pro- 
feffion. He will obferve the fallacies of 
theoretical opinion detected by fortunate 
facts ; for medicine, like other branches of 
{cience, is progreflive ; and thence he will 
be early enabled to form his pra¢tice, and 
rectify it accordingly: while he that reads 
little, and converfes lefs with men of the 
profeffion, muft go on ina common, though 
erroneous tract. Thus information will 
enable him to reje&t hafty and ill-grounded 


conclu- 
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conclufions, or confirm his doubtful con- 


jectures, which he now fees were founded 
on rational induction. 


I po not mean here a too exultory plan, 
without any regular method. Some obje& | 
fhould. always be held in view, to which his 
refearches fhould ultimately tend. The 
learned Zimmerman fays, ‘‘ it is not too 
“¢ extenfive a reading that renders a man 
** learned. Reading in general impairs 
‘© ordinary minds. They foon become like 
€¢ a fieve, and retain nothing that is thrown 
* into them. It feems right to adopt a 


ay 


‘ middle way between the two extremes.”* 


In another place he tells us, what we 
muft acknowledge, that ‘* erudition may be 
¢¢ diftinguifhed from true learning. Eru- 
** dition, confidered by itfelf, is a mixture 
** of good and bad things, often contra- 
‘* digtory to each other, and badly digetted ; 

‘¢ which 


* Experience in Phyf, 
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which burthen the memory at the ex. 
pence of common fenfe, and render the 
fimply lettered man rich in provifions, 
that are ufelefs, and poor in ideas ; great 
in minute things, and very little in great 
ones. | 


«© The moft learned phyfician is there- 
fore a very ufelefs man, if he has not read 
rather with a view to improve his genius, 
than to burthen his memory; and to 
collect together interefting truths, rather 
than to accumulate words.” 


‘<* True {fcience,” faid Plato and Ari- 


ftotle, ‘* confifts not fo much in knowing 
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and adopting what others have known, 
as in judging within ourfelves on what 
we read or fee, It confifts in feizing the 
true fpirit of a thing; in (eeing it in its 
true light; in diftinguifhing what men 
have added to it; in ftrengthening our 
judgement, and ornamenting our me~ 
mory; in extending our knowledge; 

| « and, 
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*¢ and, in fhort, in being the dupes neither 
‘¢ of men, time, place, nor authority. This 
‘* is true f{cience.”.Erudition and true 
jearning may be contrafted, as a modern 
poet has done knowledge and wifdom.— 


Knowledge and wifdom far from being one 
Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts ef other men, 
Wifdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge a rude unprofitable mafs, 

‘The meer materials with which wifdom builds, 
Till fmooth’d, and fquar’d, and fitted to its place, 
Does but incumber whom it feems t’enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d fo much, 
Wifdom is humble that he knows no more.*¥— 


I musT not take on me to point out all 
the different authors the regimental furgeon 
ought to read. His own judgement mutt 
‘ina great meafure guide him here. But if 
he poffeffes a real defire for improvement, 
he will not be {paring in this point. It has 
been often faid, that to read little, and re- 

flect 


** Cooper’s Poems. Vol, 2. p» 235+ 
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flect much, is the fureft way to improve- 
ment. The rule, I believe, in a general 
fenfe, is good. For to read over a certain 
number of pages, without digefting them, 
without making ourfelves mafter of the au- 
thor’s arguments, and entering into his 
views, is as bad, with refpect to the im- 
provement we receive, as reading none; for 
the memory retains nothing of fuch fuper- 
ficial perufal, fince neither the attention nor 
the judgement were engaged. This may 
be called reading to kill time; and we 
might as well perufe a novel, as a medical 
author, hurried over inthis way. If to kill 
time be the fole purpofe of our reading, it 
matters not what the fubject be. Some are 
conftant readers, and greedily catch at every 
thing they meet, yet never learn any thing. 
There is a middle point, if we can find it, 
between thefe extremes; and this it is our 
bufinefs to fearch after; but proper atten- 
tion to what we read is undoubtedly 


neceflary. 


‘¢ ATTEN- 
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*«* ATTENTION;” fays the author lately 
quoted, ‘* may be confidered as contribut- 
‘* ing much to the genius of obfervation. 
«¢ It is a lens, which being applied to the 
‘¢ different parts of an object, enables us to 
‘«¢ remark other parts, which we fhould not 


‘¢ diftinguifh without its affiftlance. The 


‘¢ more we exercife our attention, the more 
© (hall we difcover of every obje&t. <A bo- 


‘“¢ tanift fees in a plant more than other men 


‘* do. He obferves in it what ought to be 
*¢ feen; whereas they (2. e. the inattentive) 
‘¢ know nothing even of what they do fee. 
‘¢ Our attention becomes more perfect by 
<< the advantages we derive from a habit of 
“ obferving.” And this is as applicable 


in reading, as in obferving the phenomena 


in nature. | : . 


Bur another caution will be equally ne- 
ceflary, not to take every thing for fact of 
which books inform us; nor ever to fuffer 
ouriclves to be led away by great names. 
The greateft men haye committed over- 

fights — 


= ——ss. 
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fights—errors.’. Let us’call to our did bot ‘ 
our judgement, our experience ; “and as of 
ten-as in our power, the j udgement and ex= 
perience of thofe® ‘friends, from whom we 
may expect affiftance, ‘If-we follow not 
this plan, books may prove to.us as the poet” 
has defcribed' ote when he tells us ‘they!’ 


Are not feldom peg $57 and Apells, 

By which the magic art of fhrewder wits’ 

Holds an unthinking multitude enthrall’ d, 

Some. te the fafcination of a name ~ 

Surtender judgement; hood-wink’d... ‘Some the file 
Infatuates, and thro’ labyrinths and wilds 
Of_ error leads them, by a tune entranc’d, | ‘ 
While floth feduces more, too weak. to bear ig 
The infuppertable fatigue of thought, *~ 

And fwallow, therefore, without paufé-or choice, “4 
The total grift. unfifted, hufks and al#¥—+ 5) 


Tue choice of authors is ‘a material cirs 
eumftance. Time is precious; is thort; 
and fhould not be waited wantonly. ‘Dutt, 
I pretend to offer advice in an affair of fuch 
importance, it would be to caution thofe 

ari, PORE tly -_ young 


* Cooper ut fupra, 
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young in the profeflion againft engaging 
with too great a variety of books at once. 
A few fyftematic authors fhould be firft well 
underftood, as they give a general view of 
the fcience. After this, they may with lefs 
danger of being led aftray, defcend to thofe 

who have treated on particular difeafes.— _ 
This may perhaps be faid to apply to a 
college plan of education, more than toa 
regimental furgeon’s. We {till hope he has 
received the elements of his medical educa- 
tion in fomeeftablifhed feminary of this kind. 


OpporTuNITIES of this nature will fure 
nifh him with a foundation to proceed on. 
It will likewife enable him to fele&t what 
is ufeful from what is trifling ; and afiift 
him in feparating what may more properly 
belong to him in his fituation of an army 
furgeon, from what is foreign to his way of 
life. He will then be in much lefs danger 
of {wallowing | | 


<¢ Without paufe, or choice, 
‘© The total grift unfifted, hufks, and all,” 


In 
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‘“¢ In order to make obfervations himfelf, 
it will be neceflary for him to have fixed 
principles to build upon. He will be ca- 
pable of diftinguithing difeafes only in pro- 
portion as he is previoufly acquainted with 
their hiftory. Hence the utility and ne~ 
ceflity of reading.” 


A PHYSICIAN, who ventures to ap- 
proach the bedfide of a patient,” (and we 
may apply the obfervation to an army fur- 
geon, who fills the place of a phyfician) 
** without this previous hiftorical know- 
ledge, can be confidered only as an Ulett 
and idle fpectator. 


‘‘ Happy is the patient whofe phyfi- 
cian, with fuch limited knowledge, is 
fufficiently timid, and diffident to remain 
altogether inactive. | 


** May it not be afked, whether Syden- 
ham himfelf did not lofe many patients, 


from not having derived from the writings 
| of 
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of others, by an extenfive reading, many 
parts of knowledge, which he could ac+ 
quire only by infinite care and induftry.”. 
—.*© A pyysic1an who has not read will 
be expofed conftantly to fear and uncer~ 


tainty. His obfervations will be confined | 


within a very narrow circle.” 


‘¢ Iv is. well known how much time. is 
neceflary for the perfection. of any. art; 
whereas-reading furnifhes:us m avery fhort 
time with ‘the difcoyeries of all, ages... A 
-fingle moment is fufficient to. inform us of 
a great many truths, which were purchafed 
by the care and trouble of years.” 


Ya A THOUSAND phyficians, faid Rha-~ 
zes, have laboured for a thoufand years paft 
for the improvernent of phyfic, and itis by 
carefully reading their works, that a man 


will inform himfelf of more things during | 
a very fhort life, than he would by running’ ; 


from patient to patient, during a thoufand 
years.” | * READ- 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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- ReapinG makes us familiar with the 
methods of every time, and every country.” 


«A MAN of genius foon perceives the 
modification he is to adopt, when he is 
about to put the precepts of others in 
practice.” 


A REGIMENTAL practitioner cannot 
carry a large library about with him, from 
place to place, from country to country, 
where his unfettled life leads him. The 
few books therefore he fhould perufe, 
ought to be principal ones, z. e. partly fyf- 
tematic, and partly fuch as treat on feparate 
difeafes. \ Every one fhould poffefs an out~ 
line, a general notion of all the difeafes in- 
cident to the human body. _ Here Cullen’s 
outlines, now perhaps the beft as well as 
moft fafhionable, may be recommended. 
After this, fuch authors fhould be had, as 
have treated of the difeafes mott incident 
to troops. 


THE 


fee i 


Tue feurvy is chiefly obferved at fea, 


and in long voyages; but it is by no 
means always confined to mariners. We 
meet with many inftances of it among fol- 
diers. In garrifons, army furgeons will 
meet it. It raged violently in Minorca, 
during the late war, and was one of the 
means of enabling our enemies to fubdue 
the ifland. Andin the war previous to this 
it raged with. confiderable ‘violence like- 
wife among the prifoners at Winchefter 
in England, 


Lynp has written fuccefsfully on this 
difeafe. Huis opportunities of feeing it were 
creat, his judgement clear, and his obfer- 
vations are always important.* His treatife 
likewife on Hot Climates is an ufeful work. 
Pringle, who {pent many years of his life 


in camps, and among foldiers, has likewife — 


left practitioners in the fame line a moft 
valuable 


enn a AT IS 


* We acknowledge others have treated of it fince 
him, but perhaps not with more fuccefs, 
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valuable book. Here the furgeon will find 
information on almoft every difeafe that will 
occur to himin the army. Monro alfo had 
good opportunities, and did not let them 
pafs unnoticed. His book on the difeafes 
of the army is an ufeful performance. The 
fame author wrote on Dropfy, another dif- 
eafe that regimental furgeons will occvafi-~ 
onally meet. | 


DysentTerRyY has been long noted for 
raging in camps. . Many things indeed 
concur in the army to give rife to it; par- 
ticularly if troops be placed for any length 
-of time in a moift, damp fituation. The 
celebrated Zimmerman has treated this dif- 
eafe with much perfpicuity and judgement. 
Thefe, and fome others, profeffedly on fuch 
difeafes as he has reafon to expect among 
the privates, muft form part of his library. 


Cutten’s Nofology, notwithftanding 
what fome may have thrown out againit 
works of this nature, in my opinion, he 

will 
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will find much affiftance from. Here is tot 
only an arrangement, but, what is of more 
material confequence, the principal fymp- 
toms of all difeafes. I muft not omit Le 
Roy on Prognoftics in acute difeafes. It 
feems to be an ufeful performance. 


Tue venereal difeafe is fo univerfal in the 
army, that it would be unpardonable not to 
have fome of the beft treatifes on it. But 
the authors that have written here are fo nu- 
merous, that it becomes no eafy talk to 

_make a choice. Almoft all of them differ ;_ 
and almoft all of them profefs to differ from : 
their experience of the futility of the mes. 
thods of their predeceffors. Such as have. 
written within the laft twenty years on it, 
have, however, treated it moft rationally. 

_Among thefe are Simmons, Andreé, Swei- 
diar, and fome others ; but I fhall leave the 
choice to his own judgement. 


THE ingenious and indefatigable Mr. — 
Hunter has lately given us a large and fyf+ 
temati¢ 


Lo ger 
tematic work on it, from which, notwith- 
ftanding the criticifms it has underwent, he 
may perhaps find more afliftance than from 
moft authors on the fubject. | 


Sore legs will often be met with in the 
army. He muft therefore pofiefs fome 
books that treat profeffedly on ulcers of 
thefe. Bell, Rowley, and Underwood, are the 
lateft, and I believe the beft on the fubje@t. 
From the frequent colds to which foldiers 
are expofed, it is no wonder we find ca- 
tarrhal affeCtions fo numerous among them. 
Mudge has written the beft on the fubject. 
Not only from the nature of a foldier’s life, 
but from ill treated catarrhs, we as often 
meet with phthifis pulmonalis. To foldi- 
ers in Britain, the changeable nature of the 
climate makes this complaint ftill more fre-_ 
quent. We muft not omit fome treatifes | 
then on this malady. Among many others, 
Reid and Foart-Simmons have written on 
the fubject, and both with fuccefs. Both 
Small-pox and Meafles are to be met with 

Tt in 
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in regimental practice, and treatifes on thefe 
he likewife fhould | pofiefs. 


He mutt not omit a treatife on Anatomy, 


particularly as diffections have been recom- | 


mended, to brighten up his memory, or to 
refer to occafionally. Some anatomical 
plates will likewife be neceflary. Chefel- 
der’s Anatomy, as he is not to enter into 
the minutiz, may perhaps anfwer. It has 
fome ufeful plates; and to thefe may be 
added, Innes’s Tables, or Albinus’s, reduced 
by Bell, an engraver in Edinburgh. Win- 
flow’s Anatomy is the moft corre, and if he 
_has room he may provide himfelf with it. 


Tue difcovery of the abforbent fyftem, 
one of the ereateft fince that of the circula- 
tion of the blood, and not lefs important, or 
lefs general, in the animal economy, has 
opened a field which the medical pradtiti- 


oner ought not to omit cultivating. By 


underftanding the fituation of thefe veffels, 
in the human body, as far as they are yet 
demon- 
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demonftrated, he will be the better enabled 
on many oecafions, to obviate difeafe, or re- 
move it when prefent. The beft work on 
this fubject is that lately publithed by Mr. 
Crookfhanks. | 


He fhould next provide a few books on 
Chymiftry : Beaume’s Manual, or fome 
fach. If hecan find conveniency to carry 
the Chymical Diétionary of Maquier, fo 
much the better, as alfo his Elements. A 
great variety of celebrated works might be re- 
commended on this ufeful, as well as beauti- 
ful ftudy; but he muft content himfelf with 
afew, from the nature of his fituation, which 
forbids a large collection. Nor muft he omit 
fome on the Materia Medica. Alfton’s and 
Cullen’s are good performances. Among 
the Difpenfaries, he may purchafe Lewes’s, 
the Edinburgh laft edition, Berkenhaut’s, 
and the London, a new edition of which 
is daily ose. 


To refrefh his memory, he fhould have 
enne author on general phyfiology. Per- 
haps 
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haps Hallers, I mean the fmall edition by 
Cullen, will fuffice; and to this, if poffi- 
ble, let him add Morgagni on the Caufes 
and Seats of Difeafes; it is a moft ufeful 
collection. In Dr. Cullen’s firft lines, he 
will find an excellent account of fevers ; 
but for more particulars, he muft have re- 


courfe to authors, who have made this their 
fole fubject. - 


Crarke’s Treatife on Fevers, among 
many others that might be mentioned, is, 
I think, a good performance. Could he find 
room to carry Van Swieten’s Commentaries 
on Boerhave’s Aphorifms with him, he may 
occafionally reap much advantage from peru- 
fing it on almoft every difeafe to which the 
human body is fubje@t. Here again I mutt 
leave his own judgement to decide. 


WARNER has written on the Eye. Ware 
on Ophthalmia; both which are good 


performances, 


It 
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Ir will be faid, why fuch a number of 
books, that comprehend more a courfe of 
ftudy adapted for a phyfician than a furgeon? 
This is the very reafon I recommend them: - 
we all know regimental practice partakes 
more of the phyfician’s than the furgeon’s 
province. It is on this very idea I have all 
along proceeded. We oftener: meet with 
fevers, and other contagious and epidemic 
difeafes among foldiers, than fuch only as 
need external treatment, and the hand of 

the operative furgeon. | 


Bestpes thefe, which I call more necel- 
fary, he may purchafe others as he fees oc- 
cafion. This will form a little, but ufefal 
library, which it fhould be the care of the 
Colonel to order to be carried with the 
baggage, as punctually as he would the co- 
lours of the regiment. 


Witu regard to books on operative fur- 
gery, perhaps Heifter’s and Bell’s are the 
beft fyftematical works as well as enough. 

Sharp’s 


Ut jaty 
Sharp’s Operations as far as they go, are al- 
lowed to be accurate: Wifeman’s Surgery 
is a good bock: the moft ufeful of Pott’s 
works fhould not be omitted: ‘the whole 
would make a good addition to his military 


library, if he finds he can remove them ea+_ 7 


fily with him on marches. Alanfon has 
lately written a treatife on Amputation ; but 
to take notice of all the authors that may 
deferve his attention would lead us too far. 


SINCE ruptures are a difeafe which will 
not admit of thofe afflicted with it to be 
continued in the army, as the conftant ex- 
_ ercife their duty calls on them to perform, 
mutt inevitably obviate their cure, and ren- 
der them always liable to infurmountable 
difiiculties, I need not recommend books on 
the fubje&t. Both Bell in his fyftem, and 


Pott have however, treated fully on them .— 


which may be confulted as convenience 
ferves. It is undoubtedly proper that a re- 
gimental furgeon fhould be acquainted with 
the treatment of every difeafe which furgery 

comprehends ; 
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comprehends ; but it may not be practica- 
ble for him to convey from place to place 
all the books he might otherwife think ne- 
ceflary on thefe fubjects. He mutt there- 
fore content himfelf with a few, but thefe 
few, as we have faid, fhould be well chofen ; 
and the choice in a great meafure mutt be 


left to himéelf. 


THERE are many treatifes on particular 
fubjects in furgery, fome of which he may 
add to his collection, if it be convenient, 
and his portable library be not already too 
much fwelled. Among thefe I may men- 
tion O‘Halleron on Gangrene; Deafe on _ 
Wounds of the Head ; and Ranby on Gun- 
fhot Wounds; tho’ it will be feldom in all 
probability, that cafes of this laft mentioned | 
kind will occur, notwithftanding he prac- 
tifes in the army; becaufe battles very 
rarely happen. Yet this will be no reafon 
for his entire negle&t of the fubject; for 
fhould only one gun-fhot wound occur in 
twenty years, he ought not to be ignorant 
of the method of treatment. SINCE 
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Since thefoldiers will frequently callhim _ 
to vifit their wives, which charity, we hope, — 
will induce him to do: and fince much of 
his attendance among them will be with 
child-bed women, he muft not omit fomeé 
practical treatifes on midwifery. Smilie’s 
Treatife in the octavo edition, may be con-— 
veniently carried, to which fhould be added 
his plates reduced, to anfwer this edition, 


and fold by Elliot of Edinburgh. 


He may likewife provide himfelf with 
Hamilton’s Treatife on the fame fubjec. 
Mr. White of Manchefter, has written an — 
ufeful treatife on the difeafes incident to 
lying-in women, which he fhould not omit. 
And lately the fame author has obliged the 
world with a {mall tra@ on the {welling of ; 


——, se 


the legs, fo often the confequence of child- 
bearing. Tho’ the women of a regiment 
are not often fubject to complaints after 
child-birth, yet not only this complaint 
happens among them, but one of a much 


- —— ee ee ee a a en 7. - 


more dreadful nature; I mean the puerperal | 
fever. — 
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fever. Cafes of difficult labour take place 
‘fometimes even here, which’ reduce theic 
ftrength, and render them mote obnoxious 
to thofe difeafes that are the confequences 
of weaknefles. 


On the puerperal fever, Leak, Hulme, 
Fothergill, and others have written; he may 
chufe which he thinks beft: the laft men- 
tioned author is the lateft, and’ he afferts, 
that a cure is at laft found out for this fa- 
tal difeafe, from which hitherto fearceély ever 
a woman recovered. It feems M. Doulcet, 
from much practice in the Hotel Dieu in 
Paris, found that it yielded to gentle vomits 
often repeated. With refpect to the feat of 
this difeafe, authors are greatly divided: 
fome affert that the inteftines and Omentum 
are the feat of the affe@tion, which they fay 
arifes from an inflammation induced on thefe 
~ parts from the preffure of the womb in the 
laft months of geftation. But I have heard 
a celebrated anatomift in London declare 
that he has difle&ted many who died of it, 

Uu 7 : yet 
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yet never found an inftance of inflamma- 
tion in the Omentum, while he as conftantly 
obferved it to a great degree in every part 
of the pelvis. 


All poffible care fhould be taken to avoid © 


the attack of fo formidable an enemy to the 
fair ex. More can be done as a prophy- 
lactic than as a cure when once the difeafe 
is fully formed. For tho’ the above medi- 
cine feems to be held out to the public on 
good authority and much experience, yet it 
were ftill better if the patient was prevented 
from the danger of an attack. All the ex- 
pence thefe few authors on the obftetric art 
will ftand the furgeon, will be repaid by 
the pleafing reflection that he has contri- 
buted in every fituation i which he has 
been placed, as far as in his power, to the 
general good of his fellow creatures. For 
with Seneca we fhould fay, ‘‘ Non ut diu vi- 
vas curandum eft, fed ut fatis.Quid illum 
o¢toginta anni juvant per inertiam exacti? 
Non vixit ifte, fed in vita moratus eft.” 

| Soldiers 


a ee 
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Soldiers wives {hould be looked on as the 
ufeful poor of the regiment, and ought to 
be confidered in this fociety as other poor 
are in other focieties. I hey fhould be af- 
fifted, and their ufefulnefs promoted; for 
they are equally allied to the army, as other 
poor are to their refpective focieties, and 
therefore ought equally to be taken care of. 
They bring up many ufeful foldiers for his 
Majefty’s fervice, which is {till a farther rea- 
fon not to allow them to be neglected. If 
the furgeon gives them his affiftance in their 
ficknefs, it is as much as can be expected 
on his part. Any other charitable dona- 
tions they may from time to time ftand in 
need of, fhould come from a voluntary con- 
tribution among the corps. I can by no 
means confider them as the leaft ufeful part 
of the army; and furely our care of them 
ought to be in proportion : but this fubje& 
I have treated of elfewhere.* 


] 


* Vid. Thoughts fubmitted to Officers, relative to 
a regimental fund for the fick wives of the foldiery. 
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I am perfuaded that fome attention of this 
_ kind would be the means of more marriages, 


and. lefs-uncleanlinefs in the ranks. - It ap- 


pears fomewhat ftrange that foldiers wives | 


and widows (I do not mean officers) have 
never been: thought worthy the notice of ¢ go- 
vernment. Might not fome fcheme ufeful 
to his Majefty’s fervice as well as eclymo- 


finary be formed in favour of the. women 


of the different regiments ? Premiums 


might be granted to the peace: of legiti- 
mate children, whofe fons were born in-the 
army and entered into the fervice, over 
and above the common bounty. TI offer 
this only as a ‘hint to be improved on by 
fuich as may have it more in their power. I 
believe it would encourage population ; 
which in the army, in proportion to num- 
bers, comes far fhort of what it is in other 
fituations, and among other’clafles of men. 

For promifcuous commerce with proftitutes, 
{o frequent « among foldiers, prevents it. 


Denman 
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Denman has written on difficult La- 
bours, and uterine Hemorrhages; on the 
laft. we have alfo a good treatife by Rigby. 
They ate both books of fmall price, and 


contain a fete eiiormytien. 


| SINCE eee aiey has been gas NOL 

fome books on this fubject muft alfo be 
added to the furgeon’ s collection. Among 
fo many treatifes on it, we are at a lois what 
to felect. The plaineft and moft eafily com- 
prehended is however the fitteft for. regi- 
mental ufe. ° Tho’ if the furgeon has been 
liberally educated, this fu byect will be fami- 
liar to him. Among the many books of 
this kind extant, perhaps that by Cavallo 
is as plain and fimple as any. I believe 
Adams is however the lateft on the fubject. 
This then, with the fame author's Medical 
Ble@ricity, and Prieftly’s hiftory of the fub- 
ject; may fuffice. Perhaps the laft may be 
difpenfed with; but if he wifhes to fee the 
progrefs of the fubject from its firft difco- 
very, this’ will afford him ample a: 
tion and fatisfaction. 


To 
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To his medical library he will ftill find 
advantage in adding periodical publications. 
Dr. Duncan’s Commentaries, and the Lon- 
don Medical Journal ftand at the head of 
thefe in Britain. If it was only for the acs 
count of new books, they would afford him 
fatisfa@tion : but they go farther, and admit 
many ufeful papers, and hints not to be met 
with elfewhere. In a word, they are an 
ufeful medical and philofophical newfpaper, 
communicating the earliefit information of 
the labours of the learned in all parts 
the world. 


Witu refpect to books on mineral wa- 
ters, thefe may be the lefs ufeful, as foldiers 
can never have the advantage of this medi- 
cine, except in the form of fixable air, as 
already mentioned. But tho’ mineral waters 
be never prefcribed by regimental furgeons 
to the privates, they fometimes are to the 
officers: and fince his advice may be afked 
concerning their ufe, it is altogether pro- 
per he fhould make himfelf acquainted with 

| the 
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the nature of the moft noted of the minerai 
fprings. Officers are often afflicted with 
chronic difeafes from the changes of climate 
and other viciflitudes their way of life has 
fubjeéted them to. His knowledge in chy- 
miftry will apply ufefully here, and enable 
him to folve fuch queftions relative to their 
nature, and probable utility in thefe re{pective 
eafes of the officers; and he will befides be 
able to advife which of the watering places 
to prefer; but the quantity to be taken, and 
other minutie muft be left to fome do¢tor on 
the fpot. Williams has written on the wa- 
ters of the German Spa; Home on the Dunze; 

Falconer on the waters of Bath; and feve- 
ral other authors on the other moft noted 
waters: but as a vade mecum, wherein 
will be found a fummary account of moit 
of the beft mineral waters of this fort in 
Europe, Elliot’s treatife on them may de~ 


ferve a place in his military library. 


From an acquaintance with botany, the 
regimental furgeon will find more amuic- 
ment 
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ment than ufe; but in this light it deferves 
to be cultivated :—Suppofe this was the fole 
advantage to be derived from it, the amufe- 
ment is rational, and one of thofe that will 
imprefs his mind with a till higher idea of 
the wifdom of the Creator. This will ap- 
pear to him from the great link the vege- 
table kingdom forms in the chain of created 
things; the variety and wonderful ftructure 
of each individual plant ; the: various’ ules 
it ferves, whether in the different arts, or 
in food and medicine; or whether as‘a pu- 
rifier of the atmofphere that furrounds us, 
which is fo neceflary for the maintenance of 
life. This is every moment rendered more 
impure by animated nature; and without be- 


ing ftrained and differently modified in the - 


minute veflels of vegetables, it muft in a fhort 
time deftroy ‘* whatever breathes the breath 
of life.” Itis furely more rational for a man 
of fcience thus to amufe himfelf in his hours 
of vacation, in his walks of pleafure, than 
either angling, fowling, or hunting; tho’ ex- 
ercifes that are not only pardonable, but per- 

haps 
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haps ptaife-worthy in the officer, fince they 
brace his nerves, and keep him from idle- 
nefs and criminal diffipation: but the fur- 
geon’s duty ranges in a very different {phere, 
and in him therefore fuch amufements are 
lefs allowable. ‘ Whatever bufies the 
“mind” fays the Rambler, << without cor- 
rupting it, has at leaft this ufe, that it ref- 
cues the day from idlenefs ; and he that is 
never idle will not often be vicious.” | 


Wuuite I remained in the fervice this 
ftudy was one of my chief amufements, and 
one alfo from which I found much pleafure, 
and fome advantage. By this means I never 
regretted the want of acquaintances, tho’ 
often among ftrangers. Had] been incapa- 
ble of finding entertainment from this 
fource, I muft either have often remained 
alone; or conftantly fought the fociety of 
officers ; the bad effects of a regimental prac- 
titioner’s {pending too much of his time 
among them, left it fhould alienate his mind 

from 


x X 
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from his proper. employment, I have al- 
ready pointed out. 


A Frew books, with a very fimple appa- 
ratus, are fufhcient here. Linnzus’s Syf- 
tema Vegetabilium, and if convenient his 
Spec. Plantar, with fome eafy author on 
_ the elements of the {cience, fuch as Rofe, 

or Lee’s Introduction, will almoft be fuffi- 
cient. He may add a Tranflation of Linn. 

Syftem. &c.— by the Botanical Society at 
| ‘Litchfield, if he chufes ; as alfo Lightfoot’s 
Performance, and Hudfon’s Flor. Anglica, 
both defcribing the plants of Great Britain. 
The fole apparatus that ts neceflary is a {mall 
knife, a fingle lens, and a glover’s needle 
for the purpofe of diffection, and examining 
the ftructure of the fructification. 


Durince the time he remains in Great 
Britain or Ireland, as he is the more imme- 
diately concerned in the plants of thofe 
iflands, he will find the two books that have 
particularly treated of them moft ufeful. I 


omit ° ¥ 
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omit mentioning others on botany for 
the fame reafon I omitted many in the 
other {ciences. 


THE ‘opportunities a rezimental furgeon 
pofleffes of vifiting, and remaining for fome 
length of time in a variety of places and cli- 
mates, renders it (till a fund of greater en- 
tertainment and pleafure to him. We find 
few places fituated at any great diftance from 
one another, that will not afford fome plant 
not common to both. The pleafure of 
making any fuch difcoveries, will compen- 
fate for the trouble (if it may | be called fuch) 
in fearching for them ; and fince botany is 
now become fo fafhionable a ftudy, that 
the regimental furgeon can {carcely enter a 
town of any note, where he may not find 
fome adept in it ; in this way alone he will 
make refpectable acquaintances, from which ~ 
may refult mutual improvement and enter- 


tainment to both parties. 


Ir is altogether impotlible he can make a 
Hortus ficcus, he cannot convey alarge bulk 
of 


i} 
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of dried plants from place to place; but he 
can make memorandums of the places where 
he has feen the more rare plants, or dry 
particular {fpecimens for his botanic friends 
in other parts of the kingdom, &c. which 
they wil] thankfully acknowledge. 


It is unfortunate for the foldiery, that the 
regimental furgeons apply in general fo little 
to books. I am fenfible this reflection is 
unjuft if applied indifcriminately. Several 
eminent and induftrious men are now in this 
fituation,* and more have been during the 
late war whofe fervices are now fuperceded 
by the peace. 


In pointing out the foregoing authors, I 
do not mean to fet up my judgement as a 
{tandard for others ; every one will in a great 

| meafure 


* Among this number I muft beg leave to men- 
tien Mr. M‘Caufland, of the 74th regiment ; the gen- 
tleman | have no perfonal acquaintance with, but his 
ingenious paper in the 8th vol, of the Med, Comm. 
{peaks his merit, | 
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meafure be guided by his own tafte. I have 
omitted many, and thofe perhaps fuperior, 
and more pertinent to the fituation of army 
 fargeons than thofe referred to; yet I am 
perfuaded he will find his account in poi- 
{effing feveral of thofe pointed out. But of 
whatever books his library confifts, they 
ought to be on ufeful fubjedts: and fince he 
is limited in their number, the greater re- 


gard fhould be had to their quality. 
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The Utility of cultivating the Acquaintance 
of Medical Men in the different Quarters; 
and the Study of the Nature of the Soil, 
and Qualities of the Water in each, re- 
commended, 


"T HE more we converfe on fubjects of our : 


profeffion, the better, as we may reafona- 
bly conclude, will we be inftructed therein. 
It is fo in every mechanical branch; and it 
mutt alfo be the fame in a {cientific profef- 
fion. A mechanic keeps company with 
men of the fame craft, they talk on fub- 
jects relative to their bufinefs; of different 
mechanical movements, &c. and new 
thoughts may occafionally occur, and im- 


‘provements be reciprocally fuggefted. The 


merchant attends “Change, and converfes 
| with 
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with his brother merchant on the prices of 
the different commodities they with either 
to purchafe or to vend, and thus informa- 
tion circulates: for according to Ovid, 


Congenial paffions, fouls together bind, 

And every calling mingles with its kind ; 
Soldier unites with foldier, fwain with fwain ; 
The mariner with him that reves the main*. 


F, Lewise 


As far however as my knowledge reaches 
this is far from the cafe in regimental prac- 
tice. ’Tis true that in the fociety to which 
the regimental furgeons more immediately 
belong, there are not perfons of their own 
profeffion among whom they might aflo- 
ciate. It is not always they meet other regi- 
mental furgeons. This confines their con- 
verfation almoft conftantly to the officers of 


the 


* Scilicet ingeniis aliqua eft concordia junctis, 
Et fervat ftudii feedera quifque fui | 
Rufticus Agricolam, miles fera bella-gerentem, 
Reétorem dubie navita puppis amat. 

OvID, 
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the corps to which they belong. But they 
fhould confider that this is not a place 
where they can introduce medical fubjects, 
If at a time an officer turns the difcourfe to 
phyfick, the furgeon mutt give the fimpleft, 
and moft obvious anfwer to his queftions ; 
nor will the fubje& for the moft part be ever 
introduced except on their own complaints. 
Officers would neither liften to, nor indeed 
underftand a more fcientific detail ; and to 
intrude fuch converfation on the company at 
‘ other times might be deemed, and I really 
believe would deferve to be confidered, . not 
only as impolite, but pedantic. They are 
not interefted in fuch fubjects, and there- 
fore have no defire to liften to medical dif 
-cuffions. What is it to a man whofe pro- 
feflion is the fword, to be told, that fuch a | 
complaint had fuch an appearance ; and that 
fuch a medicine in a fpecified quantity pro- 
duce certain effects ; and that particular im- 
provements may refult from it; and the 
like? If inftead of this converfation he re- 
lates to the officer the different manceuvres 
a 
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a body of men went thro’ on any particular: 


eccafion ; how they behaved ; in what form 
~ drawn up ;. whether they looked well, and 
were well clothed; whether they were well 
difciplined ; and other things of this nature 
with which they are more immediately ac- 
quainted, and connected, they will liften to 
him with pleafure, and thank him for his 


entertainment, This is natural; they are. 
now acting in the way of their duty, en-. 


quiring after ufeful and entertaining anec- 
dotes relative to it. Should not this be an 


example to the furgeon to purfue a fimi-. 


lar mode, and feek the converfation of thofe 


of his own profeffion ? “ With what fatisr . 
faction,” fays a learned author, ‘* could the» 


politician lay his fchemes for the reforma- . 


tion of laws, or his comparifons of different - 
forms of government before the chymift, . 
who has never accuftomed his thoughts to | 
any other object than falt and fulphur ??=— - 


‘© The higheft and nobleft enjoyment of fa- 


miliar life, the communication of know- 


~ 


ledge, and reciprocation of fentiments mutt » 


Yy, always, - 
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always pre-fuppofe a difpofition to the 
fame enquiry, and delight in the fame 
difcoveries.” 


Ir the furgeon is ambitious of no other 
company than of officers, he muft undoub- 
tedly lofe any tafte he poffeffed for medical 
fubjects and converfation. When once this 
inclination, this propenfity for the company 
of men in the fame line with himfelf is 
blunted, it will feldom be renewed: nay, 
in time the degeneracy may be fo great, that 
he will feel as aukwardly in the company 
of medical people, when chance brings him 
into it, as at firft he did among the military; — 
and for the fame reafon; their converfation 
will be different from that which he has 
now been long accuftomed to. In this cafe 
we may apply the words of an eminent au- 
thor on the fubject of proper affociates for 
medical men. ‘ It will be right,” fays he, 
‘* To avoid the being too often with men of 
weak heads,” (it is not meant to apply this 
to officers) ‘the too frequent converfation of 


thefe | j 
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thefe people fometimes brings us down toa 
level with them, when we are the leaft aware 
of it. By thinking with them we infenfi- 
bly accuftom ourfelves to think as they do.— 
A bad tafte once become familiar, foon be- 
comes the only one we have.” Retirement 
then on many occafions is a thoufand times 
preferable to company where he is fo liable 
to alienate bis mind from fubjects wherein 
he is fo intimately concerned. Retirement 
in preference he ought undoubtedly to 
chufe. Retirement is no bondage to a man 
of a contemplative turn of mind: on the 
contrary, it is agreeable. Moft men at 
particular times feek retirement, and are : 
happieft when alone. A man really enjoys 
fociety the better for being fometimes abfent 
from it. He is furely to be pitied who muft 
depend always on others for his happinefs, 
or entertainment. Happinefs is enjoyed to 
the greateft perfection, where the chief 
fource of it centres in a man’s own breaft. I 
have already pointed out a way in which he 
may occupy part of his leifure hours; yet 

there 
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there is no need of continually flying from | 


the company of. the corps: it is enough if 
it be only moderately. fought ; if he divides 
his time properly. between their company, 
and the company of himfelf. It was on 
this plea I ventured it as my opinion in a 
former part of thefe remarks, that the 
furgeon ought not to dine conftantly at 
the Medfel iW) yo) bo 


How many young men have made early 
Shipwreck of their underftandings on this 
very point? An early introduction into 
company, where the paffions find no con- 
troul and the. bias to ‘diffipation, inftead of 
being reftrained is encouraged, has foon 
blunted the edge of acutenefs, and left either 
a rake, a fot, or a glutton, where nature 
had planted genius and education ; and fot- 
tered wifdom and penetration. For as an 
eminent author juftly fays, “ Long inter- 
vals of pleafure diffipate attention, and 
weaken conftancy : nor is it ealy for him 


that has funk from diligence into floth to 
roule 
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roufe out of his lethargy, to recolleét his no- 
tions, rekindle his curiofity, and engage 
with his former ardour i in the toils of ftudy.” 

_ Tus leads me to the recommendation of 
ike company of medical gentlemen to regi- 
mental furgeons in the different towns where 
they are quartered. Here they may be both 
entertained and improved ; at leaft their 
converfation will lean towards topics, which 
ina great meafure relate to their proper line 
of life. Cafes of patients | will be related, 
gueftions in medicine ftarted, from the dif- 
cuflion of which, both parties may be 
gainers, and fome little addition made 
to the ftock of their knowledge. This 
ftrengthens the mind, and confirms, (if I 
may be allowed the expreffion) the habit of 
well doing. ‘* It 1s, fays an ingenious au~ 
thor, «‘ By right and regular exercife, that 
our intellectual, as well as corporeal endow- 
‘ments, in general, acquire any fort of readi- 

| | | nef{s 


© T.etters concerning Education to a Gentleman 
entering the Univerfity. p. 146. 
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nefs and activity.—Or, as Lord Verulam 
exprefies it, [{peaking of logic] «* Non fo- 
Jum dirigunt, eam (Scil. mentem) fed et ro- 
borant; ficut Sagittandi ufus et habitus non 
tantum facit, ut melius quis collimet, fed 
ut arcum tendat fortiorem*, 


EXPERIENCE has taught me the utility 
of what I here recommend. During the 
time I ferved in the army, my firft care on 
coming into new quarters always was, to 
enquire into the charaéters of the medical 
gentlemen of the place, and in what eftima- 
tion their profeffional abilities were held. I 
foon after found means of introduction to 
fuch as I underftood to be moft eminent in 
their bufinefs, and moft efteemed in the 
town. This indeed proved one of my greateft 
fources of happinefs during my fervice. In 
this way I formed feveral conneétions that I 
{hall ever reflect on with pleafure, and whote 
acquaintance will ever do me honour. Here 
I had a farther advantage ; a comparifon of 

the 
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the fituation, difeafes, and healthinefS of a 
variety of places with one another. | 


ANp fince I have touched on this fubject, 
allow me to add, that a regimental furgeon 
fhould make this his firft and peculiar care 
on change of quarters. This is a matter of 
a0 little moment to him, as he will not 
now be taken by furprize, when the difeafes 
incident to the place, or then epidemic in 
it, appear among the foldiers. He has re- 
ceived, we fhall fuppofe, fuch information 
from the practioners fettled there, as may 
in fome meafure enable him to obviate part 
of the evil impending; while he adopts thofe 
remedies, when it does appear, which their 
experience have taught them to be moft fuc- 
cefsful in fimilar circumftances, or he im- 
proves them by his own fegacity. . This is 
material information, and perhaps may fave 
the lives of fome of his patients. 


Here he muft alfo remember that places 
at no great diftance from one another may 
differ greatly in refpeét to healthinefs. One 


may 
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may not only be fubject to more frequent 


difeafe than the other, but alfo to fome par-. 


ticular one, which may properly be called 
the endemic of the place. I have known 
this fact in places at no greater diftance than 


two miles and a half; nay halfa mile, and 


it may be even lefs ; however incredible it 
may appear to perfons unacquainted with 
fuch fituations. | 


Tue diftance between the villages of. 
Wheathamftead*, and Harpenden is only 


two miles and a half. The latter is on a 
much drier foundation, as well as a more 
elevated fituation than the former; and as 
experience fhows, much lefs fubject to in- 
termittents, the fever of the foil. Wheat- 
hamftead is built on a very low ground, in 
a fort of dell; and thro’ it runs a {mall ri- 


ver whofe banks, for many miles, are fo | 
flat that the water overflows them, and in| 


wet weather forms a marfh {preading con- 


fiderably | 


* Bedfordfhire, and the,borders of Hertfordthirse, . 
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fiderably on both fides. It is thick fur- 
rounded with wood to a great diftance round, 
as is the whole country. Not only inter- 
mittents are more frequent here than at Har- 
penden, tho’ fo contiguous, but likewife 
putrid difeafes ; and when they appear they 
rage with feverity. There is indeed {carcely 
a town of any extent to which the fame re- 
mark will not apply; and in the {pace of 
lefs than half a mile we will often find one 
part of a town, or even {treet more fubject 
to ficknefs and certain difeafes than another. 
Soldiers are very much confined to a parti- 
cular fpot: if they be found more than a 
mile from their billets, without a pafs, they 
are liable to be taken up for deferters. ‘Their 
confinement may render them more fubject 
to the endemic, as well as epidemic of 


the place. 


DurineG the {pring 1782, I had an op- 
portunity of feeing this remark concerning 
the different degrees of healthfulnefs of 
contiguous places verified. A putrid fever 

ZZ and 
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and fore throat took place in Wheathant- 
ftead, and exerted its violence chiefly among 
puerile and infantile fubjedts ; tho’ fome few 
adults were likewife fufferers. When it 
proved fatal, it was generally in a few days. 
The uncommon wetne(s of the feafon joined 
to the natural moifture that is retained in 
the foil here, where copious miasmata are 
always exhaling, laid the foundation of 
the difeafe. 


No complaint of this kind appeared at | 


Harpenden tho’ the diftance be only what 
we have mentioned; and from this known 
difference in the two places, there was lit- 
tle reafonto apprehend it. A {furgeon at 
Luton, which is about feven miles from it, 
who attended a patient ill of it there of 
about fix years of age, whom I vilited with 
him, and who foon after died, agreed with 
me in opinion, that the reft of the children 
of the family* thould be inftantly removed 

to 


® Son of the Rev. Mr. Wheldon, Reétor of 
the parifh, &c. 
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to this village, not doubting from the nature 
of the foil, but they would efcape there. 
The event verified our opinion. 


In like manner St. Albans and Luton are 
but ten miles afunder ; yet the latter is far 
more fubje& to intermittents than the for- 
mer, becaufe it is alfo much fhaded with 
wood, lies very low, and has the river above- 
mentioned running thro’ it, caufing much 
ftagnating water near its banks. The fame 
may be faid of Redburn and St. Albans, 
which are only four miles and a half diftant 
from. each other. 


GREAT Yarmouth in Norfolk, and the 
village of Gorleftone in Suffolk, are only 
two miles diftant, and in a ftraight line 
acrofs the river fcarcely one; yet there is 
confiderable difference in the healthinefs of 
the two places. Yarmouth lies lower by 
many feet, and ona flat, once a fand bank, 
fill preferving its level form; and tho’ the 
foundation is fandy, and the fwarth loofe 

| and 
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and light, the water lies at no great diftance 
from the furface. This was proved froma 
well dug on the fame level, on the oppofite 
fide of the river, below the beach on which 
Gorleftone ftands; and is farther proved 
from the feveral pieces of water that con- 
{tantly ftagnate round Yarmouth. 


BESIDES, Gorleftone is almoft entirely 
free from thofe fogs in which Yarmouth is 
fo frequently envelloped I have feen a fog. 
fo thick cover the town from the fea in a few 
minutes, as well as from the mefhes* on the 
weft of it, that an object at twenty yards 
diftance could fcarcely be diftinguithed ; 
while a very great alteration at the fame 
time took place in the heat of the atmof- 
phere. In an hour or two thefe would again 
difappear, and the fun fhine forth. This 
viciflitude of weather would perhaps be re- 
peated once, twice, or oftener in the courfe 
of aday. The elevated fituation of Gor- 

leftone 


* On the weft at fome diftance, are much fwampy 
ground, called mefhes by the inhabitants; which f 
fuppofe is a corruption of Marfhes, 


Paz. 


leftone preferves it ftom fuch fudden changes 
of atmofphere. Gorleftone is fituated weft 
of both fea and river; Yarmouth between 
them. The piece of ground on which 
Yarmouth ftands being by this means almoft 
a peninfula. The river running parallel 
with the fea for between two and three 
miles before it falls into it, forming a 
tongue of land not more than from a quar- 
ter to half a mile in its broadetft part. 


Two miles farther fouth than Gorlet- 
tone, on the common of Hopton, the foil 
is even more dry and light, with much 
Heath; the fituation is alfo{tillmore elevated 
above the fea, and the water at a confidera- 
ble diftance from the furface. This was 
proved by wells dug for the ufe of the camps 
formed there in 1781 and 1782. They 
were obliged to penetrate deep before they 
found water. The fummer of 1782 was 
remarkably wet; yet no difeafes proceeding 
from moifture or miafmata took place among 
the troops. ‘There was not a fever of any 

kind 
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kind during the encampment; nay even 
fome affected with chronic complaints now 
recovered from them in a great meafure. 
This was the cafe with an officer long la- 

bouring under an affection of the lungs. 
Tue fame obfervation may be made re- 
{pecting Loweftoft, which is fix miles fouth 
from Hopton common, and along the fame 
coaft. It is likewife elevated confiderably 
above the level of the fea, and is not im- 
mediately furrounded with wood. There is 
a large lake fouth weft of the town, about 
two miles; but I have not found its exhala- 
tions produce any fenfible effects on the 
health of the inhabitants. I {pent eleven. 
months along this coaft from Loweftoft to 
Yarmouth ; and had time in this period to 
form fome obfervations. The difference of 
thefe elevated fituations, and the low fitua- 
tion of Yarmouth appeared ftill farther by 
the greater number of fick while the foldiers 
Jay in it, than what was experienced on 

Hopton common the preceding fummer. 
THESE 
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Tuese examples might fuffice to thow, 
that places at {mall diftances may differ 
greatly in refpect- to healthinefs; but we 
fhall add one more as a farther illuftration. 
The city of Lincoln is partly built ona 
high hill, and partly in alow vale. This 
produces very great difference with ref{pect 
to the foil and health of the inhabitants. 
Clofe on the town is a large lake; anda lit. 
tle weft, at the diftance of a field refemblin 2 
meadow, marfhy and {carcely to be travelled 
unlefsin dry weather, is another ftill larger, 
called Swan Pool. But in winter and in wet 
weather, the whole country round, almott 
as far as the eye can reach, is almoft an 
univerfal lake. From the high to the low 
town it is little more than a quarter of a 
mile; for the mountain on which part of 
the town ftands rifes abruptly. Yet the dif- 
ference is fo great, that it is cuftomary for 
the medical gentlemen there to fend their 
patients from the low to the high part for 
their recovery. The endemics of the place, 
Zz, €. intermittents, and remittents, are both 

more 
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more frequent, and more obftinate in the’ 
low than in the high town. This has been 
long obferved by the faculty there. And 
on this obfervation being made to the com- 
manding officer when I lay in it, he very 
prudently improved by the hint, and ordered 
a frequent change of quarters among the 
privates, from the high to the low town, 
and vice verfa, to prevent any difeafe that by 
a longer continuance in the marfhy part 
of the town the foldiers might be liable 
to contract, | 


Tuave dwelt perhaps too long on this 
fubject, and needlefsly multiplied my illuf- 
trations; but it was with the defign of more 
{trongly enforcing the neceffity of regimen-~ 
tal furgeons application to the ftudy of the 
foil in their different quarters; a {pecies of 
knowledge more peculiarly proper for them, 
as the foldiers from their frequent change 
of quarters are more particularly fubject to 
fuffer from the effect of unhealthy fituations. 
This knowledge, it is fuperfluous to tell 

them 
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them, they will obtain fpeedily from an ac~ 
quaintance with the medical gentlemen of 
the place; tho’ their own obiervation mutt 
unite, for the better conviction of the truth 
they receive; as a man can always rely 
more on the fidelity of his own obfervations 
than on others. 


Berore I quit the fubject, I hall juft 
hint at another example, and yet perhaps 
one that is not fo forcible as fome of thofe 
we have given. In Ip{wich, the capital of 
Suffolk, there is likewife a variety in the 
fituation, tho’ lefs than fome of thofe places 
already mentioned, which produces. fome 
variety in the healthinefs of its different 
parts. Corn-hill, St. Matthew’s Street, 
and a few others in the vicinity of the mar- 
ket-place, being confiderably more elevated 
than the eaft and fouth-eaft parts of the 
town, have a freer circulation of air, and 
are lefs fubject to intermittents and other 
fevers; which, tho’ this is by no means a 
fickly town, but rather the reverfe, fre- 
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quently attack the poor in the lower parts, 
namely in St. Clement’s Street, the Com- 
mon Quay ftreet, the Upper and Lower 
Wathes, as they are called, thofe parts of 
St. Helen’s contiguous, and the clofe nar- 
row {treets or lanes in feveral other parts of 
the town, of which there are a confidera- 
ble number. 


THE water is remarkably pure in the 
higher parts, which may among other 
things, contribute fomewhat to the lefs fre- 
quent appearance of difeafe there. From 
fome late trials, and a comparifon made be- 
tween it, and that which ferves the lower 
parts, it 1s found remarkably purer. 


Sr. Clement’s Street runs alfo parallel to, 
and clofe by the river Orwell, the ooze of 
which appears above the furface, and indeed 
the whole bed’of the river, which is of 
confiderable breadth, is left nearly dry for- 
almoft two miles in its extent, on every eb- 
bing of the tide, except in its channel, con- 

fitting 
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fifting only of a {mall winding ftream in the 
middle, the fhipping being left faft in the 
mud till the return of the tide. 


From this copious miasmata muft be ex- 
haled, which cannot fail to debilitate, and 
predifpofe the inhabitants near it to fevers 
of different types, more frequently than in 
the higher parts of the town, where thefe 
noxious effluvia arifing from the ooze do 
not reach. Let any perfon walk along the 
banks of the river for {ome way during the 
abfence of the water, and the difagreeable 
putrid {mell from the mud will fufficiently 
convince him, that the air around muft be 
greatly tainted; yet the diftance of the low 
part of the town from the higher, does not 
exceed half a mile, 


Tue next thing a regimental furgeon 
fhould have in view is the nature of the wa- 
ter in his new quarters: a great deal may 
depend in preferving health, on the quality 
of this neceffary article of life. Changes in 

the 
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- the water may produce difeafes independent 
of other auxiliaries; and if he be not watch- 
- ful in this refpect, he may be confiderably 
puzzled to find the caufe, and to apply 


a cure. 


WHEN a regiment in which I ferved fome 
years, marched from Newcaftle on Tyne 
to the barracks at Tynemouth, in June 
1781, only nine miles diftant, a diarrhea 
appeared among the foldiers a few days af- 
ter, which proved both troublefome and ob- 
{tinate for fome weeks. I attributed the 
caufe, after fome reflection, to the water of 
the place; and on advifing them to be as 


{paring as poffible of its ufe in drinking, the | 


complaint foon difappeared. ‘The water 
there is hard, and will not curdle {foap, 
owing to the different mineral fubftances 
with which the neighbourhood abounds. 
The whole country for many miles round 
may be faid to confift of pit-coal, and other 
minerals, fuch as. pyrites, wherein the vi- 
triolic acid prevails much. While the regi- 
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ment remained in Newcaftle, no complaint 
of this fort appeared, tho’ the water there is 
‘equally, if not more loaded with mineral 
‘particles. ‘The reafon feemed to be the ufe 
of {mall beer, which the men received from 
the publicans on whom they were billeted. 
On going into barracks this allowance 
_ceafed, and they now were obliged to drink 
water where they drank beer before. This 
affected their bowels, partly from want of 
ufe in drinking it, and partly from the na- 
ture of the water itfelf. 


On the fucceeding February I was till 
farther confirmed in the truth of this obfer- 
vation ; for on the 26th regiment going into 
the barracks and relieving ours, the very 
fame malady befel them. Mr. Millar, their 
faurgeon, confulted me on the occafion, hav- 
ing been left behind in fick quarters, and I 
gave it as my opinion, that the fault was in 
the water, and gave him at the fame time, 
a relation of what had happened to my pa- 
tients the preceding fummer. Of courfe, 
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he very judicioufly ordered his hofpital tobe 
fupplied with milk; and cautioned the men — 
to be {paring in their ufe of water ; but in 
fo fmall a village, it was impoffible to pro- 
cure milk for the whole regiment, tho’ they 
were not above one third fo ftrong as ours. 


THERE remains {till another reafon why 
the regimental furgeon fhould cultivate the 
acquaintance of medical people where he is 
quartered. From the great trouble and in- 
convenience there is in tranfporting a large 
library from place to place, he cannot be 
{upplied with many books that would other- 
wile be neceffary for him. His library mutt 
therefore be very circum{cribed, as already 
pointed out. For tho’ he fhould poffefs all 
the books we have mentioned as proper for 
his perusal, yet they will form but a very 
contracted library, particularly for a man 
who withes to pats feveral of his hours daily 
in reading. 


_ Tue acquaintance and friendfhip of the 
fettled practitioners will fupply this defect. 
| We He 
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He will have the ufe of their libraries if his 
behaviour be fuch as command civility, or 
deferves their friendfhip: and they will be 
the readier to oblige him, as he does not 
come among them a rival in the profeffion. 
He will find this of no {mall advantage. 
The defect of his own fcanty collection will 
in this manner be well fupplied. There are 
few furgeons or phyficians who are any time 
eftablifhed in a place that have not a confi- 
derable variety of books. Befides, if there 
are any extenfive bookfellers in the place 
where he lies, he thould agree with them 
for leave to read, provided they have a good | 
aflortment of thofe medical, philofophical, 
and other works which he wifhes to perufe. 


AND moreover, as difficult cafes in prac- 
tice will occafionally occur, he can now 
have the advice and affiftance of fome of the 
medical gentlemen whofe friendfhip he has 
procured. It is feldoma regimental furgeon 
is placed near other regimental furgeons 
to take their advice, {uppofing them well 

qualified 
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qualified to give it. He is always almoft 
among fettled practitioners: nor is this one 
of the leaft reafons why he fhould form con- 
nections among the medical brethren of 
the place he refides in. 


To conclude, the more a medical man’ 


converfes with medical men, or men of {ci- 
ence, the more will be his opportunities of 
receiving information, and his emulation will 
be thereby keptalive. A regimental {urgeon 
-may have many fuch opportunities, from 
the variety of places he goes to, which mutt 
always afford him a greater variety of such 
affociates, provided he takes a proper me~ 


thod to be introduced, and is inquifitive on 


fuch fubjects. » +e e * 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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